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Jordan  Becomes  Latest 
NCAA  Scholar  Athlete 


In  the  last  few  years,  Sewanee  stu- 
dents have  been  accumulating 
NCAA  post-graduate  scholarships 
at  such  a  pace  that  the  University 
has  produced  more  such  award-win- 
ners than  any  other  college  or  uni- 
versity in  Division  III. 

The  most  recent  NCAA  scholar- 
athlete,  selected  in  December,  is 
Michael  Jordan.  He  is  Sewanee's 
sixteenth  award-winner  since  1964 
and  its  sixth  in  three  years. 

Jordan,  a  three-year  starting  li- 
nebacker and  captain  of  the  1983 
football  team,  was  one  of  only 
twenty-five  football  players  across 
the  country  to  receive  the  coveted 
scholarship. 

The  latest  award  not  only  keeps 
Sewanee  ahead  of  the  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology  among  Divi- 
sion III  institutions  but  it  places  the 
University  in  a  tie  for  tenth  with 
Princeton  and  Texas  among  all  col- 
leges and  universities.  Quite  a  re- 
cord for  a  small  university! 


The  holder  of  five  school  records 
for  tackles  in  a  season  and  a  career, 
Jordan  has  helped  lead  the  Tigers 
to  winning  seasons  every  year  he 
has  played  and  is  an  all-conference 
performer  in  the  College  Athletic 
Conference. 

He  is  equally  effective  in  the 
classroom  and  has  a  choice  of  sev- 
eral medical  schools  in  which  to  be- 
gin studies  next  fall.  As  a  senior 
biology  major,  he  holds  a  3.4  grade- 
point  average.  He  is  a  Wilkins 
scholar  and  a  member  of  Omicron 
Delta  Kappa  national  leadership  so- 
ciety. In  addition  he  is^he  student 
chief  of  the  Sewanee  Volunteer  Fire 
Department. 

Head  Coach  Horace  Moore  called 
Jordan  the  best  example  of  a  stu- 
dent athlete  at  Sewanee. 

"He  is  not  only  a  team  leader  but 
a  school  leader  and  approaches  ex- 
cellence in  everything  he  under- 
takes," said  Moore.  "He  has  been  a 
driving  force  in  the  success  of  our 
football  team." 


DeBlois  Challenge  Gets  A 
Rousing  Good  Answer 

The  DeBlois  Challenge  has  been  rl    xy,    • 

Far  sooner  than  even  the  most  op-   Challeng1 
timistic  volunteer  or  staff  member 
dreamed,  the  million-dollar  limit  in 
the  offer  of  Gerald  L.  DeBlois,  C'63, 
has  been  reached  and  exceeded.  In 
fact,  while  daily  records  of  qualify- 
ing gifts  were  being  kept,  the  devel- 
opment officers  felt  no  urgency  to 
check  the  total  until  the  deluge  of 
gifts  arriving  in  December  and  Jan 
uary  had  been  fully  processed  and 
acknowledged. 

The  purpose  of  the  Challenge  was 
two-fold.  The  primary  motive  was  U 
increase  dramatically  the  number 
of  alumni  making  gifts  to  Sewanee. 
But  obviously  in  the  pursuit  of  Cen- 
tury II's  $50-million  goal,  the  total 
number  of  dollars  generated  was 
also  important.  Both  missions  were 
well  served. 

When  the  daily  records  were  tal- 
lied late  in  January,  the  following 
statistics  were  revealed: 

—Alumni  had  given  $399,080  to- 
ward the  $3-for-$l  Challenge 

—184  brand-new  alumni  donors 
had  given  $11,220 

— 516  former  donors,  who  gave 
nothing  last  year,  gave  $140,449 

— 477  of  last  year's  donors  in- 
creased their  gifts  by  a  total  of 
$247,411 

—therefore,  1,177  alumni  can 
share  pride  in  a  successful  answer 
to  the  challenge  of  Gerald  DeBlois 


Alumni 
Giving 


— the  percentage  of  alumni  mak- 
ing gifts  to  Sewanee  has  increased 
from  11.8  percent  for  the  first  Beven 
months  of  fiscal  1983  to  16  percent 
for  the  same  period  of  fiscal  1984. 

But  hold  the  phone!  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  Robert  M.  Ayres,  Jr.,  is  eo 
pleased  with  the  results  that  he  is 
currently  seeking  one  or  more  other 
challenge  gifts  which  will  enable 
the  completion  of  the  Century  II 
Campaign  this  calendar  year.  Mr. 
Ayres  hopes  that  alumni  who  in- 
tended to  respond  to  the  DeBlois 
Challenge  will  respond  generously 
in  thanksgiving  for  what  Mr.  De- 
Blois has  done.  New  gifts  may  earn 


Coach  Horace  Moore  and  Mike  Jordan,  C'84,  Sewanee's  latest  NCAA 
scholar-athlete,  pause  outside  Juhan  Gymnasium.  (Photo:  Lyn 
Hutchinson) 


further  challenge  money,  if  it  is 
obtained. 

'This  challenge  by  Gerald  De- 
Blois has  focused  the  attention  of 
alumni  on  the  importance  of  their 
support,"  Mr.  Ayres  said.  "I  want  to 
continue  to  reach  out  to  them  and 
demonstrate  that  their  gifts  have 
an  impact  on  their  alma  mater  in 
many  ways.  We  cannot  rest,  and 
our  alumni  should  not  rest  in  their 
support." 

The  Vice-Chancellor  also  praised 
Mr.  DeBlois  for  the  time  he  has 
given.  As  national  vice-chairman  of 


Century  II,  Mr.  DeBlois  continues 
to  travel  throughout  the  country  at 
his  own  expense,  calling  upon  major 
gift  prospects. 

"We  are  grateful,"  said  Mr. 
Ayres.  "The  University  is  grateful 
to  Gerry  DeBlois  and  grateful  to  all 
of  our  alumni  who  have  been  giving 
of  their  time,  talents,  and  posses- 
sions. Sewanee  is  stronger  because 
of  them. 

"Because  of  what  I  have  Been, 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
Sewanee  will  be  even  stronger  next 
year  and  stronger  in  the  years  that 
follow." 


Former  Prime  Minister  to 
Address  Conference 

Former  British  Prime  Minister  Ed- 
ward Heath  will  be  the  keynote 
speaker  for  the  fifth  Episcopal 
World  Missions  Conference  to  be 
held  in  Sewanee  June  12-16. 

He  is  among  several  notable  per- 
sons who  will  address  the  confer- 
ence theme,  "The  Church  in  Global 
Development." 

The  conference  is  being  designed 
especially  for  people  who  wish  to  as- 
sume leadership  in  development  ed- 
ucation in  their  dioceses.  Preference 
is  being  given  to  diocesan  teams. 

Development  in  this  context  is 
the  process  of  improving  the  living 
standards  of  those  who  regularly  go 
without  the  barest  essentials  and 
enabling  them  to  pursue  their  own 
social,  political,  and 
aspirations. 


The  sessions  will  be  concerned 
with  what  is  being  done  in  global 
development,  with  the  church's  role 
and  mission,  and  with  skills  needed 
for  planning  and  implementing  de- 
velopment education  programs. 

Other  speakers  will  be  Bishop 
David  Gitari  of  Kenya,  Canon  Mar- 
tin Mbwana  of  the  Church  of  Tanza- 
nia, Bishop  Cornelius  Wilson  of 
Costa  Rica,  and  Bishop  David 
Leake  of  Northern  Argentina. 

The  University  is  co-sponsoring 
the  conference  with  the  Episcopal 
Church  Missionary  Society,  the 
South  American  Missionary  Society 
(USA),  and  the  Episcopal  Church 
Center. 

Interested  peraons  may  write  for 
further  information  to  Richard 
Hall,  the  University  of  the  South, 
Sewanee,  Tennessee  37375. 


Great  Lectures  Set  for 
Summer  Seminar 


This  year's  Sewanee  Summer  Semi- 
nar, July  8-14,  will  have  an  empha- 
sis on  contrasting  old,  even  ancient, 
ideas  with  the  new. 

Henrietta  Croom  will  help  us 
reexamine  evolution;  William 
Clarkson  will  discuss  political  lan- 
guage, with  examples  from  classical 
literature  to  contemporary  Poland; 
and  William  Bonds's  lecture  is  enti- 
tled "Variations  and  Continuity  in 
Classical  Motifs:  from  Mycenae  to 
Madison  Avenue." 

Harold  Goldberg  will  explore, 
from  an  Asian  perspective,  "the  war 
we  can't  forget,"  Vietnam,  while 
Thomas  Spaccarelli  will  give  an 
eye-witness  view  in  his  lecture 
"Perspectives  on  Peace  in  Central 
America."  Appropriately,  John 
McCarthy  will  look  at  an  American 
phenomenon  of  ancient  origin  but 
with  modern  peculiarities:  "Cam- 
paign 84." 

Altogether  the  faculty  members 
are  creating  a  delightful  program 
designed  to  enlighten  and  enter- 
tain. As  in  past  years,  participants 
will  have  plenty  of  opportunity  for 
recreation  in  and  around  Sewanee. 
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Mediaeval  Colloquium 

Theatre,  its  applications  and  influ- 
ences throughout  the  world,  is  the 
theme  for  the  eleventh  annual  Se- 
wanee Mediaeval  Colloquium  April 
13-14.  This  theme  is  mundus  thea- 
tri.theatrum  mundi. 

A  program  of  medieval  drama 
(see  related  story)  will  be  presented 
by  a  group  of  Sewanee  players  di- 
rected by  David  Landon,  who 
teaches  theatre  and  French  in  the 
College. 

Principal  lecturers  for  the  collo- 
quium are  Glynne  W.  G.  Wickham, 
professor  of  drama  emeritus,  Uni- 
versity of  Bristol,  and  O.  B.  Hardi- 
son,  Jr.,  director  of  the  Folger 
Shakespeare  Library. 

Professor  Wickham's  lectures  are 
entitled  "Robert  Grosseteste  and 
the  Feast  of  Fools"  and  "English 
Drama  1200-1400:  Transition  Re- 
visited." Mr.  Hardison  will  lecture 
on  "Conversion  and  Poetry  in  the 
Fourth  Century"  and  "Liturgy, 
Drama  and  Reality." 

Other  papers  include  "Late  Medi- 
eval Corpus  Christi  Drama  as  Civic 
Ritual"  by  C.  Clifford  Flanigan  of 
Indiana  University  and  "A  New 
Way  to  Look  at  Old  Plays:  Reclassi- 
fying the  Moralities"  by  Christo- 
pher Shipley  of  Pennsylvania  State 
University. 

Professor  of  history  Edward  B. 
King  is  in  charge  of  the  colloquium. 

Medieval  Tales 

In  conjunction  with  this  year's  Me- 
diaeval Colloquium,  Sewanee's  Pur- 
ple Masque  will  present  Medieval 
Tales  April  12-15  in  Guerry  Hall. 

Medieval  Tales  is  an  evening  of 
theatre  composed  primarily  of  fa- 
bliaux, a  type  of  short  story  in 
verse.  It  will  also  include  songs,  po- 
etry, and  a  farce  or  two.  Among  the 
pieces  to  be  performed  are  such 
well-known  fabliaux,  as  Estula,  the 
Lay  of  Aristotle,  and  The  Three 
Hunchback  Minstrels. 

The  fabliaux  flourished  as  a  liter- 
ary genre  in  France  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries. 
Usually  humorous,  they  are  by 
turns  bawdy,  uproarious,  sardonic, 
fanciful,  poignant,  and  wise.  The  sly 
peasant,  the  amorous  priest,  the 
slow-witted  merchant,  the  deceiving 
wife,  and  the  pompous  saint  are 
only  some  of  the  characters  that 
people  the  rich  world  of  these  tales, 
a  world  where  fools  come  to  disas- 
ter, the  clever  thrive,  and  the  unge- 
nerous are  undone. 

The  fabliaux,  like  much  of  medie- 
val literature,  contain  dramatic  ele- 
ments and  were  written  to  be 
performed.  Those  who  performed 
these  tales,  the  medieval  jongleurs, 
were  often  their  authors.  The  jon- 
gleur—the  word  literally  means 


joker — was  an  itinerant  entertainer 
and  often  an  unusually  versatile 
performer.  A  poet,  storyteller,  and 
actor,  he  could  also  be  a  mime,  a 
musician,  an  acrobat,  a  dancer,  and 
a  juggler.  The  historical  origins  of 
the  jongleur  are  obscure,  but  they 
may  well  have  been  the  descen- 
dants of  Roman  pantomimes.  And 
just  as  the  fabliaux  may  have 
evolved  into  more  purely  dramatic 
forms  such  as  farce,  in  the  late  Mid- 
dle Ages  the  jongleurs  may  have 
banded  together  to  form  the  first 
professional  companies  of  actors. 

The  evening  will  be  performed  by 
a  company  of  student  actors.  They 
will  seek  to  find  a  style  that  brings 
to  full  dramatic  life  the  vigor,  hu- 
mor, and  wisdom  of  these  remarka- 
ble texts. 

Conference  on  Women 

Keynote  speaker  for  the  Conference 
on  Women,  February  12-18,  was 
Gail  G.  Thomas,  psychotherapist 
and  co-founder  of  the  Dallas  Insti- 
tute of  Humanities  and  Culture. 
Extending  the  conference  theme, 
"Into  the  Future:  1984,"  she  spoke 
on  "Coping  with  the  Pandora 
Complex." 

Pandora,  a  goddess  originally 
worshipped  as  the  great  earth 
mother  and  provider  of  all  good 
things,  became  the  "beautiful  evil" 
in  the  eighth  century  when  Hesiod 
wrote  about  Pandora's  box  and 
made  her  responsible  for  all  the  ills 
of  mankind. 

"What  we  know,"  said  Mrs. 
Thomas,  "is  that  women  offer 
within  their  own  instinctual  lives 
the  great  good  of  earth.  When  her 
image  is  used  and  when  she  is 
blamed  for  the  ills  of  mankind,  it  is 
difficult  for  her  to  manifest  the  in- 
nate good  within  her.  What  hap- 
pens within  culture  when  the 
feminine  is  not  revered  and  not  con- 
sidered to  he  a  sacred  thing,  is  that 
we  use  the  earth  and  things  of  the 
material  world  as  if  they  are  unim- 
portant. We  have  a  throw-away 
society." 

She  said  that  women  do  not  have 
to  be  more  like  men;  they  have  a 
heritage  of  good  in  the  material 
world  through  the  Pandora  myth. 


The  week-long  conference  also  in- 
cluded a  panel  of  four  couples 
speaking  on  dual-career  relation- 
ships and  a  student-faculty  panel 
examining  what  is  male  and  fe- 
male. Speakers  were  artist  and  Is- 
lamic scholar  Lois  Ibsen  al  Faruqi 
on  "Feminism  and  the  Survival  of 
Islamic  Tradition,"  senior  seminar- 
ian Carmen  Guerrero  on  'The  Book 


of  Ruth  as  a  Model  for  Liberation," 
and  author-researcher  Dr.  Marlene 
Boskind-White  on  "Women,  Emo- 
tions and  Food." 

Nurse  and  administrator  Pauline 
J.  Clark  and  the  Reverend  Robert 
Ross,  T'66,  priest  and  hospice  foun- 
der in  Alabama,  spoke  on  "Hospice: 
A  Feminine  Perspective  on  Health 
Care."  Ruth  Campbell,  executive 
producer  for  public  affairs  for  Mis- 
sissippi Educational  Television,  lec- 
tured. Beverley  Earle,  attorney  and 
affirmative  action  officer  for  Ben- 
tley  College,  spoke  on  "Sexual  Har- 
rassment  in  the  Workplace  and 
Academe,"  and  Laura  Lieberman, 
artist  and  guest  critic,  spoke  on 
"Women  Working  in  the  Arts." 
Crow  Johnson,  songwriter,  singer, 
and  instrumentalist,  gave  a  concert 
and  a  workshop  in  songwriting. 

"Killing  Us  Softly,"  a  film  about 
women  in  advertising,  and  "Rosie 
the  Riveter,"  a  film  about  women's 
roles  during  World  War  II  and  af- 
terward, were  featured  several 
times  during  the  week.  Also  shown 
was  "Ninotchke"  starring  Greta 
Garbo. 


Summer  Music 

Four  internationally-known  guest 
artists  headline  the  28th  Sewanee 
Summer  Music  Center  June  23-July 
29. 

Amerigo  Marino,  musical  director 
and  conductor  of  the  Alabama  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  opens  the  season 
on  Sunday,  June  24.  Chicago  Sym- 
phony principal  Dale  Clevenger,  a 
musician  and  conductor,  makes  his 
Sewanee  debut  this  summer.  Cellist 
Lazlo  Varga,  former  soloist  and 
principal  cellist  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  comes  to  Sewanee 
from  San  Francisco  State  Univer- 
sity. Patrick  Strub  travels  from 
Stuttgart,  Germany,  where  he  is 
conductor  of  the  Christophorus-  En- 
semble. 

"We  are  fortunate  indeed  to  have 
gathered  a  group  of  guest  artists  of 
this  caliber,"  said  Sewanee  Summer 
Music  Center  director  Martha  Mc- 
Crory.  "The  newcomers  will  add 
much  to  the  quality  and  vitality  of 
our  program,  and  as  an  old  and  dear 
friend  of  the  Music  Center,  Maestro 
Marino  will  bring  his  usual  charm 
and  talent  to  the  podium." 

The  Sewanee  Summer  Music 
Center  faculty  of  more  than  thirty 
artist-  teachers  from  around  the 
world  includes  violinist  Yair  Kless 
of  Tel  Aviv  and  pianist  William 
Ransom,  recent  Rotary  Interna- 
tional Fellow.  Keiko  Yamashita  of 
Tokyo  will  also  teach  piano.  Concert 
soloist  Grant  Cooper  will  teach 
trumpet,  Mark  Ostoich,  principal 
with  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Sym- 
phony, will  teach  oboe,  and  com- 
poser Byron  Adams  will  head  the 
composition  department. 

More  than  200  young  instrumen- 
talists are  expected  this  summer  for 
the  six-week  program  which  in- 
cludes faculty  and  student  concerts. 


Potential  in  Theatre 
May  Become  Reality 

by  Peter  T.  Smith 

A  summer  evening  in  Sewanee  often  includes 
the  beautiful  music  of  the  different  orchestras  at 
the  Sewanee  Summer  Music  Center.  This  pro- 
gram, entering  its  twenty-eighth  season,  has 
long  been  a  favorite  for  the  many  hundreds  who 
flock  to  Sewanee  each  summer  for  relaxation  and 
entertainment,  as  well  as  artistic  enrichment. 

And  yet,  if  current  plans  develop,  the  Sewanee 
Music  Center  would  become  one  of  several  enter- 
tainment packages  available  to  visitors  to  the 
Mountain.  Imagine  a  weekend  filled  with  the 
finest  in  music,  theatre,  dance,  and  film!  All  this 
and  more  would  be  available  if  the  expansion  of 
arts  programming  and  facilities  continues  as 
projected. 

The  heart  of  those  exciting  prospects  would  in- 
clude a  state-of-the-art  performing  and  visual 
arts  center  to  house  the  University  departments 
of  music,  theatre  arts,  and  fine  arts.  This  facility, 
which  would  house  art  studios,  galleries,  class- 
rooms, dance  studio,  rehearsal  studios,  and  of- 
fices and  performance  spaces,  would  feature  the 
latest  developments  in  modern  theatrical  tech- 
nology and  equipment. 

The  new  building  would  consolidate  all  of  the 
performing  and  visual  arts  and  allow  the  indi- 
vidual departments  to  expand  course  offerings 
and  arts  programming. 

One  of  the  major  benefits  of  the  new  facility 
would  be  increased  production  capabilities  in 
theatre  and  dance.  At  present,  the  department  of 
theatre  arts  is  housed  in  Guerry  Hall,  a  1,000- 
seat  multi-purpose  concert  hall  and  theatre.  This 
facility,  which  is  excellent  for  large  concerts  and 
other  performances,  does  not  provide  the  flexibil- 
ity of  space  and  facilities  to  support  a  full  theatre 
program. 

Currently,  the  Sewanee  Music  Center  utilizes 
Guerry  Hall  extensively  during  the  summer 
months.  With  a  new  performance  facility,  sum- 
mer instructional  programs  in  theatre  and  dance 
for  university  and  high  school  students  would 
complement  the  proposed  professional  summer 
theatre  program  and  offer  additional  entertain- 
ment to  residents  and  visitors  to  Sewanee. 

Improved  facilities  and  summer  programming 
in  theatre  are  just  two  of  several  recent  propos- 
als being  developed  by  the  department  of  theatre 


arts.  The  production  schedule  for  Purple  Masque, 
the  University  theatrical  company,  has  been  in- 
creased from  three  to  six  productions  annually. 
Senior  theatre  majors  direct  a  full-scale  main- 
stage  play,  featuring  faculty  and  staff  in  leading 
roles,  as  part  of  their  degree  requirement. 

The  theatre  department  is  now  rehearsing  a 
children's  theatre  production  which  will  tour  ele- 
mentary schools  and  day-care  facilities  through- 
out the  area  this  spring.  This  project  is  also 
directed  by  a  senior  theatre  major. 

Beginning  next  year,  acting  students  will  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  study  for  a  semester  at 
professional  studios  in  New  York  and  California. 
Classes  in  acting  technique,  improvisation, 
mime,  dance,  movement,  fencing,  stage  combat, 
and  related  disciplines  will  be  taught  by  profes- 
sional actors  and  directors  for  University  credit. 
This  plan  will  enable  the  serious  student  to 
study  and  work  in  a  professional  environment. 


Among  other  long-range  goals  of  the  theatre 
arts  department  are  increased  course  offerings 
and  opportunities  in  dance  and  film  production. 

Preliminary  plans  call  for  a  new  dance  studio 
in  the  proposed  arts  center  complex.  The  depart- 
ment plans  to  offer  additional  courses  in  modern 
dance  as  well  as  folk  and  ethnic  dance  styles. 
These  courses  would  complement  the  ballet  and 
jazz  classes  currently  being  offered  by  the  physi- 
cal education  department. 

The  development  of  a  performing  ensemble, 
the  Sewanee  Dance  Theatre,  would  be  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  increased  participation  by  students 
and  members  of  the  community  in  the  dance 
program. 

Space  would  also  be  provided  in  the  new  facil- 
ity for  a  film/video  studio  which  would  allow  in- 
terested students  and  staff  to  develop  techniques 
in  video  and  multi-image  photography.  Acting 
and  directing  classes  would  utilize  videotape  for 
instructional  purposes  while  University  adminis- 
trative departments  could  produce  public  rela- 
tions and  promotional  films  and  slide 
presentations  for  fund-raising  and  student 
recruitment. 

Modern  facilities,  increased  arts  programming, 
and  expanded  course  offerings  would  provide  the 
prospective  arts  student  with  one  of  the  finest 
educational  choices  in  the  Southeast.  Certainly, 
the  potential  will  exist  for  the  University  of  the 
South  to  become  a  leader  in  arts  education  in 
this  area. 


Now  It  Is  in  the  Blood 


by  Mary  Beth  Smith,  C'84 

I  first  set  foot  on  the  stage  in  Guerry  Hall  two 
years  ago  in  the  bluegrass  musical,  The  Robber 
Bridegroom.  Little  did  I  know  that  in  the  short 
time  since  then  theatre  would  become  such  a  big 
part  of  my  life.  The  summer  following  my  stage 
debut  I  found  myself  on  a  stage  once  again,  but 
this  time  I  was  being  paid  for  it.  When  I  made 
the  tremendous  discovery  that  I  could  act  and  be 
paid  to  do  it,  I  decided  what  I  would  do  for  the 
rest  of  my  life.  I  must  admit  I  had  serious  doubts, 
however,  when  that  same  summer  I  fell  flat  on 
my  face  as  Louise  during  the  ballet  sequence  of 
Carousel.  Since  then  I  have  made  an  unconscious 
habit  of  falling  on  stage  in  nearly  every  show 
Fve  done.  Now,  as  an  admittedly  clumsy  actress 
looking  back  over  four  years  at  Sewanee  and  two 


years  of  bruised  body  parts,  I  find  myself  faced 
with  the  task  of  writing  an  intelligent  and,  I 
hope,  entertaining  account  of  my  experiences  as 
one  of  the  pioneer  students  of  the  theatre  depart- 
ment. Because  my  last  name  ib  Smith  I  will 
graduate  this  year  between  my  two  fellow  thea- 
tre majors  as  the  fourth  student  to  graduate  from 
Sewanee  with  a  degree  in  theatre  arts.  It  is  al- 
ways exciting  to  be  one  of  the  first,  but  in  gradu- 
ating from  a  growing  department  one  feels 
regret  at  missing  out  on  opportunities  down  the 
road. 

The  changes  that  have  occurred  in  theatre  at 
Sewanee  in  just  two  years  have  been  tremen- 
dous. When  I  was  a  sophomore,  there  was  no  per- 
manent department  chairman.  With  the  addition 
last  year  of  Dr.  Peter  Smith  in  that  position,  the 
future  of  theatre  here  has  brightened  consider- 
ably. The  theatre  curriculum  has  been  expanded 
and,  as  a  result,  many  more  students  have  be- 
come interested  in  the  department.  This  in- 
creased interest  is  largely  due  to  an  increase  in 
the  visibility  of  the  department  in  the  area  of 
play  production.  In  one  year  we  have  boosted  a 
production  schedule  of  three  plays  per  year  to  an 
incredible  six  full-length  productions  and  a  festi- 
val of  one-act  plays.  The  Sewanee  community 
has  been  exposed  to  a  variety  of  theatrical  types 
and  is  beginning  to  take  notice  of  what  is  hap- 
pening inside  the  edifice  known  as  Guerry  Hall. 
For  this  reason  and  many  others  the  area  of  play 
production  is  extremely  important  and  it  is  this 
area  that  I  will  focus  on  for  the  purpose  of  my 
first  foray  into  journalism. 

A  good  producing  theatre  is  an  integral  part  of 
a  working  theatre  education.  To  learn  theatre 
one  must  do  theatre,  and  do  a  lot  of  it.  An  under- 
graduate degree  in  theatre  requires  as  much 
work  backstage  as  it  does  onstage.  A  theatre  ma- 
jor should  know  a  great  deal  about  all  aspects  of 
production,  i.e.  scenic  design,  lighting  design, 
costume  design,  and  stage  management.  Theatre 
education  is  as  diverse  as  theatre  itself  and  it  is 
the  aim  of  the  department  at  Sewanee  to  teach 
as  much  about  all  of  these  areas  as  possible. 
Since  we  have,  as  yet,  no  faculty  members  to 
teach  classes  in  many  of  these  areas,  we  must 

continued 
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learn  the  hard  way.  No  books  or  tests  come  with 
this  method.  If  a  mistake  is  made  the  production 
suffers.  If  a  platform  is  not  bolted  together  prop- 
erly or  a  light  cue  is  missed,  the  unfortunate  soul 
responsible  is  held  accountable  to  the  actor  who 
breaks  his  leg  or  finds  himself  in  the  dark.  Of 
course,  ultimately,  everyone  involved  is  respon- 
sible to  the  audience  and  it  is  their  reaction  that 
determines  the  success  or  failure  of  an  individu- 
al's work.  This  holds  true  for  everyone  from  the 
director  down  to  the  stagehand.  Thus,  much  of 
our  education  is  derived  from  actual  work  on 
productions.  Majors  are  encouraged  to  work  on 
every  play  in  some  capacity. 

By  the  time  I  graduate  I  will  have  had  first- 
hand experience  in  every  area  of  play  produc- 
tion. I  have  handled  a  wide  variety  of  jobs  from 
the  very  important  to  the  menial.  My  responsi- 
bilities have  ranged  from  directing  a  full-length 
production  to  pulling  staples  from  the  stage 
floor.  I  have  searched  second-hand  stores  for 
props,  run  a  sound  system,  and  sewn  costumes. 
Theatre  majors  do  the  dirty  work  which  never 
receives  applause  in  addition  to  their  moments  of 
glory  on  the  stage. 

One  of  the  unique  aspects  of  a  Sewanee  thea- 
tre education  is  the  senior  project  requirement 
which  is  graded  as  part  of  the  comprehensive  ex- 
amination in  theatre.  This  project  usually  takes 
the  form  of  directing  a  full-length  play.  Accord- 
ing to  modern  trends  the  director  has  become 
what  is  known  as  the  master  artist  of  the  thea- 
tre. Even  having  heard  this  over  and  over  in  my 
classes  I  had  no  real  notion  of  what  this  actually 
meant.  I  soon  found  out.  A  director  must  be  an 
artist,  but  the  director  must  also  be  a  diplomat,  a 
task-master,  and  very  emotionally  stable.  Direct- 
ing a  play  is  the  best  experience  a  theatre  educa- 
tion can  offer.  I  directed  a  play  by  Ted  Tally 
called  Terra  Nova  which  was  presented  in  No- 
vember of  last  year.  In  doing  so  I  became  the 
first  theatre  major  to  direct  a  fully  budgeted 
main-stage  production.  Terra  Nova  is  a  beauti- 
fully written  account  of  Captain  Robert  Falcon 
Scott's  ill-fated  Antarctic  expedition.  The  play 
was  extremely  challenging  in  many  aspects,  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  technical  effects.  Lights, 
sound,  and  slide  sequences  of  the  actual  expedi- 
tion were  a  very  important  and  exciting  part  of 
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could  talk  about  every  area  of  the  production  in- 
telligently. Our  production  at  Sewanee  turned 
out  to  be  a  wonderful  success  and  one  of  my  most 
enjoyable  Sewanee  experiences.  The  research 
into  the  historical  background  of  the  expedition 
was  made  extremely  easy  due  to  the  Scott  jour- 
nals given  to  the  library  in  memory  of  Hudson 
Stuck,  T92,  H'07,  Archdeacon  of  the  Yukon. 
Through  reading  these  journals  I  found  myself 
becoming  intensely  interested  in  the  five  men 
who  gave  their  lives  in  pursuit  of  the  English 
ideal  of  honor.  I  directed  all  three  members  of 
the  theatre  department's  faculty  in  the  produc- 
tion which  was  an  incredible  experience.  Not 
only  did  I  get  to  tell  them  what  to  do  for  a 
change,  but  I  was  also  able  to  watch  three  tal- 
ented professionals  work. 

This  brings  me  to  write  about  what  I  feel  to  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  aspects  of  the  theatre 
program  here  on  the  Mountain.  Purple  Masque, 
the  producing  organization  of  the  College,  is  es- 
sentially a  community  theatre.  Working  in  a 
production  means  acting  with  seasoned  profes- 
sionals of  the  community  as  well  as  fellow  stu- 
dents. The  opportunity  of  working  with  these 
experienced  actors  is  an  invaluable  one.  The  Se- 
wanee community  is  an  amalgam  of  people, 
many  with  interest  and  experience  in  the  area  of 
theatre.  It  is  a  creative  community  and  ideal  en- 
vironment for  the  development  of  a  first-rate 
theatre  program.  Sewanee  will  continue  to  be  en- 
riched by  the  presence  of  theatre  and  I  have  cer- 
tainly been  enriched  by  my  experience  here.  A 
solid  liberal  arts  background  is  an  invaluable 
tool  for  the  student  of  the  performing  arts,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  becoming  the  current  vogue  in  the 
acting  profession  to  advocate  a  sound  education 
for  the  aspiring  actor.  Thus,  I  look  forward  to  a 
career  in  the  theatre  secure  in  the  unique  educa- 
tional background  that  only  an  institution  like 
Sewanee  can  offer. 


Bright  faces  on  stage  for  Pippin 


A  scene  from  Servant  of  Two  Masters 


Theatre  in  the  Liberal  Arts 

by  David  M.  Landon 

What  is  the  place  of  theatre  at  Sewanee  and  in 
an  institution  devoted  to  the  liberal  arts?  Should 
it,  indeed,  have  a  place?  From  Plato  to  the  pres- 
ent day  there  have  been  many  in  our  civilization 
who,  far  from  considering  theatre  an  appropriate 
pedagogical  activity,  have  been  concerned  to  root 
out  of  culture  the  theatre  impulse.  They  thereby 
acknowledge  the  power  of  that  impulse. 

By  theatre  I  mean  putting  on  plays  and  all 
that  works  toward  the  success  of  that  enterprise: 
learning  to  be  curious  about  civilization  and  its 
failures  and  accomplishments;  learning  to  read, 
interpret,  and  cherish  works  of  dramatic  litera- 
ture; learning  to  perform  with  artistry,  insight, 
and  compassion;  learning  to  move  with  grace 
and  speak  with  presence  and  understanding; 
learning  to  sing,  clown,  fence,  and  dance;  learn- 
ing to  design,  hammer,  wire,  construct,  and  sew; 
learning  how  to  get  it  all  organized  and  ready  by 
opening  night.  Above  all  I  mean  the  patient 
search  for  an  ideal  theatre  in  which  one  learns, 
in  the  words  of  Constantin  Stanislavski,  "to  love 
the  art  in  one's  self  and  not  one's  self  in  art." 

The  impulse  to  theatre  originates  somewhere 
near  what  the  anthropologist  Victor  Turner 
called  "the  generative  center  of  our  culture,"  an 
elusive  and  sometimes  sacred  space  where, 
through  ritual  and  play,  a  culture  recreates  and 
recovers  community  and  purpose.  In  theatre 
many  of  the  great  moments  of  our  civilization — 
fifth-century  Athens,  thirteenth-century  Europe, 
Renaissance  England  and  Spain,  seventeenth- 
century  France — found  perhaps  their  most  char- 
acteristic expression.  One  is  tempted  to  say  that, 
to  the  extent  a  culture  neglects  or  trivializes  its 
theatre,  it  is  diminished.  Moreover,  to  under- 
stand theatre  is  to  understand  something  about 
culture.  We  come  to  understand  theatre  best  by 
learning  to  do  theatre. 

Doing  theatre  has  much  to  teach.  I  suspect 
that  an  alert  pedagogy  has  always  been  aware  of 
the  links  between  play,  performance,  and  educa- 
tion. I  suspect  also  that  the  great  moments  of 
theatre's  flowering  were  nurtured  by  what  went 
on  in  the  schools.  Surely  that  was  the  case  in 
Elizabethan  England.  In  the  early  pages  of  his 
excellent  book,  Elizabethan  Acting  {Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  1951),  Bertram  Joseph  makes  pre- 
cisely that  point.  I  allow  myself  some  lengthy 
quotations. 

In  1592,  William  Gager  of  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, defended  the  performance  of  plays  in  col- 
lege. We  do  theatre,  he  wrote, 

to  recreate  owre  selve,  owre  House,  and  the  bet- 
ter part  of  the  Universitye,  with  some  learned 

Poeme  or  other;  to  practyse  owre  owne  style 

eyther  in  prose  or  verse;  to  be  well  acquaynted 

with  Seneca  or  Plautus;  honestly  to  embowlden 

owre  yuthe;  to  try  their  voyces  and  confirme 

their  memoryes;  to  frame  their  speeche;  to  con- 
forme  them  to  convenient  action;  to  trye  what 

mettell  is  in  evrye  one,  and  of  what  dispostion 

they  are. 
Joseph,  who  is  concerned  to  demonstrate  the  link 
between  the  art  of  the  Elizabethan  actor  and  the 
training  in  rhetoric  which  was  a  crucial  part  of 
Renaissance  education,  quotes  extensively  from 
Thomas  Heyward's  Apology  for  Actors.  Heyward 
affirms  that,  during  his  residence  in  Cambridge, 
He  had  seen  "Tragedyes,  Comedyes,  Historyes, 
Pastorals  and  Shews,  publicly  acted,"  and  that 
not  only  undergraduates  but  "graduates  of  good 
place  and  reputation"  had  taken  part  in  these 
plays.  Such  performances  were  held  necessary  to 
give  "audacity  to  the  bashfull  Grammarians" 
and  to  embolden  scholars  "against  they  come  to 
bee  employed  in  any  publicke  exercise."  Then 
Heyward  goes  on  to  write  that  rhetoric,  as  does 
acting  in  plays, 

not  only  emboldens  a  scholler  to  speake,  but 


instructs  him  to  speake  well,  and  with  judge- 
ment to  observe  his  commas,  colons,  &  full 
poynts,  his  parentheses,  his  breathing  spaces, 
and  distinctions,  to  keep  a  decorum  in  his  coun- 
tenance, neither  to  frowne  when  he  should  smile, 
nor  to  make  unseemely  and  disguised  faces  in 
the  delivery  of  his  words,  not  to  stare  with  his 
eies,  draw  awry  his  mouth,  confound  his  voice 
in  the  hollow  of  his  throat,  or  teare  his  words 
hastily  betwixt  his  teeth,  neither  to  buffet  his 
deske  like  a  madman,  nor  stand  in  his  place  like 
a  liveless  Image,  demurely  plodding,  &  without 
any  smooth  &  formal  motion.  It  instructs  him 
to  fit  his  phrases  to  his  action,  and  his  action  to 
his  phrases,  and  his  pronuntiation  to  them  both. 
And  theh  Joseph  concludes: 
Elizabethan  education,  with  its  emphasis  on 
rhetorical  delivery,  taught  a  large  number  of 
boys  and  men  from  an  early  age  to  associate 
public  speaking  and  the  reading  of  the  poets, 
with  a  discipline  of  voice  and  gesture:  however 
incompetent  individuals  may  have  been,  all  who 
had  received  this  schooling  understood  the  re- 
lationship between  acting  and  literature  which 
alone  made  possible  the  triumphs  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan dramatists:  moreover,  the  training  given 
at  Bchool  produced  a  reservoir  of  recruits — of 
varying  degrees  of  competence,  no  doubt — for 
the  theatrical  companies.  We  have,  in  addition, 
to  thank  the  schoolmasters  and  university 
teachers  for  creating  an  intelligent  audience 
with  enthusiasm  and  with  the  critical  standards 
which  mean  so  much  to  the  development  of  a 
popular  art. 

The  Elizabethans  believed  acting  in  plays  to 
be  an  important  part  of  the  training  of  an  edu- 
cated man.  Today,  I  would  argue  that  education 
in  the  liberal  arts  is  excellent  preparation  for  the 
highest  achievement  not  only  in  such  professions 
as  law,  medicine,  and  science,  but  in  many  of  the 
artistic  professions  as  well.  If  we  believe  in  the 
importance  of  the  arts,  and  if  we  believe  in  the 
educational  mission  of  the  liberal  arts  college, 
we  must  develop  our  programs  in  the  arts  with 
the  same  commitment  and  vigor  we  devote  to  the 
teaching  of  the  sciences  and  humanities.  We 
should  hope  that  students,  talented  in  the  arts 
and  interested  by  the  quality  of  our  programs, 
would  consider  an  education  in  the  liberal  arts 
an  attractive  alternative  to  more  specialized 
training.  Our  programs  must  be  good  enough  so 
that  these  students  are  able,  upon  graduation,  to 


Old  Forensic  Hall  saw  its  share  of  theatre. 

compete  successfully  for  entrance  into  the  best 
graduate  and  professional  schools.  There  are  peo- 
ple who  like  to  talk  about  "dumb  actors."  But  if 
we  have  dumb  actors  we  will  have  dumb  shows. 
To  perform  well  in  the  great  classic  plays,  to  di- 
rect them,  to  design  for  them,  requires  craft  and 
insight  bred  of  deep  cultivation.  If  we  allow  our 
theatre  to  grow  dumb,  we  have  reason  to  worry 
about  the  condition  of  our  civilization. 

"Many  people  have  considered  Sewanee  to  be 
an  ideal  home  for  the  arts,"  writes  Jim  Mulkin 
elsewhere  in  these  pages.  And  certainly  stu- 
dents, teachers,  and  visiting  artists  have,  at 
times,  felt  a  special  exhilaration  giving  energy  to 
their  work  in  this  place.  Is  there,  indeed,  a  spirit 
here,  favorable  to  the  arts?  Is  it  possible  that 
(with  its  inspiration)  Sewanee  can  become  a 
unique  and  "generative"  center  for  the  arts?  I 
think  so.  But  the  spirit  is  elusive  and  abandons 
those  who  do  not  cherish  it. 

Jacques  Copeau,  a  great  man  of  the  theatre 
and  a  great  teacher,  maintained  that  every  im- 
portant rebirth  of  theatre  had  been  the  work  of 
amateurs,  amateurs  such  as  Moliere  and  his  first 
troop,  Goethe  at  Weimar,  Stanislavski  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre.  When  Co- 
peau writes  of  a  spirit  of  amateurism,  he  is  not 
talking  about  inferior  work,  or  even  a  willing- 
ness to  labor  without  pay.  He  is  talking  about 
those  who  are  drawn  to  theatre  by  a  passionate 
vision  of  what  theatre  ought  to  be,  who  are  ready 
to  take  risks  for  that  vision,  and  who  refuse  to 
equate  being  an  artist  with  routine  professional- 
ism or  with  having  a  career.  "One  would  wish, 
for  the  artist,  however  great  he  is,  that  he  never 
cease,  throughout  his  career,  being  an  amateur, 
if  we  give  to  that  word  its  full  sense:  one  who 
loves.  One  who  gives  himself  to  art  neither 
through  ambition,  nor  vanity,  nor  cupidity,  but 
only  through  love,  and  who,  subordinating  his 
whole  person  to  that  pure  passion,  takes  vows  of 
humility,  patience,  and  courage."  It  would  be 
wonderful  if  such  a  spirit  could  imbue  our  work 
in  theatre  at  Sewanee,  and  if  those  who  leave 
here  could  take  that  spirit  with  them  when  they 
go. 

Mr.  Landon,  an  associate  professor  of  French  and 
theatre,  came  to  Sewanee  in  1971  to  teach  French 
initially  and  obtained  a  joint  appointment  in 
French  and  theatre  in  1976.  He  has  studied  thea- 
tre in  New  York  City,  principally  under  Kathar- 
ine Sergava,  and  in  Paris  with  Jacques  Lecoq. 
Though  a  key  ingredient  in  theatre  on  the  Moun- 
tain for  several  years,  Mr.  Landon  has  performed, 
often  with  glowing  reviews,  with  the  Alabama 
Shakespeare  Festival,  the  Heritage  Repertoire 
Theatre  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  Cum- 
berland County  Playhouse  in  Tennessee,  and 
other  companies. 


The  Purple  Masque  was  in  its  golden  age  when 
Brinley  Rhys,  Ginny  Collins,  Harold  Shaffer, 
and  Stan  Laehman  starred  in  the  1949  produc- 
tion of Faustus. 

Curriculum  in  Theatre 

by  Peter  T.  Smith 


The  curriculum  in  theatre  arts  at  Sewanee  is  de- 
signed to  offer  the  student  a  broad  background  in 
the  areas  of  acting,  directing,  design,  history,  lit- 
erature, and  criticism.  The  department  expects 
its  majors  to  gain  knowledge  and  experience  in 
these  disciplines  by  active  participation  in  the 
production  program  of  Purple  Masque,  the  Uni- 
versity theatre  company. 

Of  course,  all  courses  in  the  department  are 
open  to  non-majors  and  the  creative  Btudio 
courses  such  as  acting  and  design  benefit  from 
students  with  a  wide  range  of  interests  and  lev- 
els of  experience. 

Purple  Masque  productions  are  open  to  all 
members  of  the  community,  and  students  often 
find  themselves  acting  with  faculty  and  staff 
members  and  older  members  of  the  community. 
The  experience  of  working  side  by  side  with  sea- 
soned theatre  professionals  is  perhaps  the  best 
teaching  tool  of  the  department.  Guest  artists 
are  utilized  to  blend  their  specific  talents  with 
those  of  the  students.  Recently,  Bill  Iannone,  a 
professional  singer  and  actor  from  New  York,  ap- 
peared with  eight  students  in  the  musical 
Jacques  Brel  is  Alive  and  Well  and  Living  in 

The  department  recognizes  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  theatre  graduates  will  pursue  other  ca- 
reers. In  fact,  seventy -five  percent  of  current 
theatre  majors  are  double  majors  in  fields  such 
as  English  or  Political  Science.  Many  will  go  on 
to  law  school  or  other  professional  opportunities. 

For  the  student  who  is  intent  on  a  professional 
career  in  theatre,  the  department  does  offer  a 
more  sophisticated  course  of  study.  Departmen- 
tal honors  are  granted  to  that  student  who  com- 
pletes forty-two  hours  in  theatre  arts  with 
special  concentration  in  one  of  the  areas  of  act- 
ing, directing,  playwriting,  design,  history,  or  lit- 
erature and  criticism.  Included  in  the  program  is 
a  major  research  project  or  recital  for  public 
presentation. 

Flexibility  is  one  of  the  major  ingredients  in 
the  theatre  program  at  Sewanee.  The  depart- 
ment and  Purple  Masque  look  carefully  at  the 
students  before  scheduling  courses  and  produc- 
tions. It  is  our  belief  that  the  program  should  fit 
the  students  and  that  the  students  come  first. 
The  curriculum  is  designed  so  that  students  are 
challenged  to  the  maximum  level  of  their  ability. 

Peter  T.  Smith  is  chairman  of  the  department  of 
theatre  and  speech  at  Sewanee.  Educated  at  the 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  Case  Western  Re- 
serve, he  subsequently  taught  at  Furman  Univer- 
sity and  Greenville  (South  Carolina)  Technical 
College,  wrote  critical  reviews,  and  served  as  ar- 
tistic director  for  the  Warehouse  Theatre  in 
Greenville.  He  was  also  theatre  consultant  for  the 
South  Carolina  Governor's  School  for  the  Arts. 


These  actors  appeared  in  an  early 
Sewanee  production  of  the  Mikado. 
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Theatre  of  Imagination 


by  Jim  Mulkin,  C'78 

My  memories  of  Purple  Masque,  the  plays  we 
produced,  and  the  people  who  acted  in  them  are 
sharp  and  fresh,  but  when  I  try  to  draw  any  con- 
clusions from  them  or  see  them  in  a  general  way, 
they  all  melt  into  vague  recollections  of  staying 
up  all  night  trying  to  do  classwork  at  the  end  of 
the  semester  because  that  was  the  only  time  I 
had. 

I  do  know  that  my  love  for  the  theatre  and  its 
magic  was  nurtured  in  Sewanee.  There  was  no 
major  then;  instead  there  was  Purple  Masque. 

I  always  wondered  where  that  strange  and 
mellifluous  name  came  from.  Even  more,  I  won- 
dered what  Purple  Masque  was  exactly.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  good-natured,  serendipitous  com- 
bination of  students  who  liked  acting,  directing, 
or  designing. 

The  plays  that  were  done  in  Guerry  Hall  were 
usually  ambitious  in  their  scope,  and  because  the 
College's  laissez-faire  attitude  encouraged  exper- 
imentation, a  wide  variety  of  plays  and  enter- 
tainments were  done  all  over  campus  during  my 
four  years  there. 

Theatre  at  Sewanee  was  hard  work  and  good 
times  and  full  of  freewheeling  imagination  be- 
cause we  were  unsophisticated,  had  no  guide- 
lines, no  requirements,  and  no  boundaries.  If  you 
wanted  to  put  on  a  play,  you  put  on  a  play.  If  you 
wanted  to  know  more  about  theatre,  you  read 


plays  and  took  classes  in  dramatic  literature. 

I  was  lucky  to  get  several  professors  who  were 
very  helpful  and  supportive  of  what  was  then 
considered  an  extracurricular  activity,  and  they 
helped  me  acquire  a  wide-ranging,  easy  familiar- 
ity with  the  great  plays.  This  training  in  liberal 
arts,  coupled  with  the  freedom  to  try  anything, 
gave  me  an  excitement  and  joy  in  working  in  the 
theatre  that  will  never  leave  me. 

Pm  glad  the  general  attitude  toward  the  thea- 
tre in  Sewanee  is  brightening.  Many  people  have 
considered  Sewanee  to  be  an  ideal  home  for  the 
arts,  not  only  because  of  its  great  natural  beauty 
and  its  peaceful  seclusion,  but  because  Sewanee 
has  for  so  long  nurtured  a  love  of  literature' and 
a  gracefulness  of  thought.  The  intellectual  cli- 
mate would  seem  to  be  ideal  as  well. 

There  is  so  much  promise  at  Sewanee  of  a  re- 
birth of  the  arts  and  letters.  I  have  always 
looked  to  Sewanee  as  a  place  where  many  sorts 
of  dreams  could  take  tangible  form.  Why  not  this 
one? 

Jim  Mulkin  is  a  casting  director  for  the  New 
York  Shakespeare  Festival/Public  Theatre,  whose 
producer  is  Joseph  Papp.  The  Public  Theatre  has 
produced  such  plays  as  Chorus  Line  and  Pirates 
of  Penzance.  George  C.  Scott,  Martin  Sheen,  Mer- 
yle  Streep,  and  Kevin  Kline  are  among  the  many 
well-known  actors  who  have  worked  in  the  Public 
Theatre. 


Theatre  at  Sewanee  Often  Exceptional 


Elizabeth  Chitty,  the  University's  associate  histo- 
riographer, has  put  to  work  her  prodigious  talent 
for  research  and  her  phenomenal  memory  in  writ- 
ing this  brief  but  replete  history  of  theatre  at  Se- 
wanee. 

by  Elizabeth  N.  Chitty 

Sewanee  dramatics,  the  record  of  which  began  in 
1875,  has  for  110  years  waxed  and  waned  accord- 
ing to  talent  which  appeared  more  or  less  sponta- 
neously among  students  and  residents.  There 
was  always  much  interest  in  oratory,  but  not  un- 
til 1917  was  there  a  department  of  public  speak- 
ing, which  soon  included  a  course  in  "dramatic 
expression."  There  was  an  instructor  in  drama  in 
1953,  but  then  drama  disappeared  from  the  cur- 
riculum until  1969-70  when  a  course  in  theatre 
practice  was  offered  in  a  drama  department.  The 
theatramajor  arrived  in  the  curriculum  in  1982. 

More  often  than  not,  through  the  years,  dra- 
matic efforts  came  from  individual  enthusiasm,  a 
word  much  used  in  the  1907  Semi-Centennial 
Cap  and  Gown's  History  of  Sewanee  Dramatics. 
Some  one  person  or  small  group — whether  stu- 
dent, resident,  chaplain,  faculty  member,  or  in 
the  1890s  the  Vice-Chancellor — took  the  lead  in 
organizing,  producing,  and  directing  drama 
which  ran  the  gamut  from  farce  to  consecutive 
yearly  productions  of  Greek  classics. 

Students  and  faculty  daughters  formed  the 
cast  of  the  "earliest  histrionic  event"  in  1875; 
they  presented  a  series  of  tableaux  or  living  pic- 
tures of  Pocahontas,  Bluebeard,  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  other  historic  or  mythical  persons.  By 
1882  Forensic  Hall,  built  in  1874  especially  for 
oratorical  contests,  required  a  new  stage  on 
which  the  first  production  was  a  farce,  lei  On 
Parle  Francais.  The  Sewanee  Dramatic  Club  in 


PROGRAMME. 


"THE  HONEY  MOOR" 


1886  presented  The  Honeymoon,  in  which  Gus 
Boucher  appeared,  described  as  the  creator  of  Se- 
wanee enthusiasm  for  theatricals.  Thirteen 
years  a  student  from  his  entrance  into  the  Sewa- 
nee Grammar  School  in  1878  until  his  gradua- 
tion as  a  master  of  arts  in  1891,  he  "could  paint 
the  scenery,  make  the  costumes,  make  up  the 
players,  develop  a  good  actor  from  a  poor  one  and 
improvise  lines  on  the  spur  of  the  moment." 
There  was  even  in  the  1880s  a  Sewanee  Opera 
Company  which  played  in  Tullahoma  and  Shel- 
hyville. 

By  the  1890s  the  Sewanee  Dramatic  Club  was 
presenting  Shakespeare  and  a  remarkable  series 
of  four  Greek  dramas,  beginning  with  The  Frogs 
of  Aristophanes  in  1892,  followed  by  Alkestis, 
Antigone  and  Oedipus  Rex.  Antigone  played  in 
the  Nashville  opera  house.  Vice-Chancellor  Ben- 
jamin Lawton  Wiggins,  in  his  capacity  of  profes- 
sor of  ancient  languages,  directed  the 
Performances  with  zeal,  scholarship,  and  apti- 
tude for  practical  detail,  according  to  the  Cap 


The  Punch  and  Judy  cast  from  the  1909  production  of  London  Assurance. 


After  Thompson  Union  burned  in  1950  a  wing 
of  Elliott  Hall  (now  the  Women's  Center)  became 
a  theatre-in-the-round  until  a  war-surplus  quon- 
set  hut  ironically  nicknamed  Swayback  Hall  was 
built  near  the  gymnasium.  It  served  about  ten 
years  for  Purple  Masque's  three  presentations 
each  year,  which  included  first-rate  contempo- 
rary and  traditional  plays,  ranging  from  The 
Crucible  and  The  Glass  Menagerie  to  Antigone. 
The  superb  director  was  Brinley  Rhys  of  the 
English  department.  A  star  actress  was  a  stu- 
dent wife,  Ginny  Moise  Collins,  who  soon  re- 
turned to  Sewanee  as  wife  of  the  chaplain  the 
Rev.  David  Collins.  She  became  a  producer  and 
director,  including  a  fine  performance  of  Murder 
in  the  Cathedral  in  the  "old  gym"  with  Chaplain 
Collins  as  Thomas  a  Becket.  Mrs.  Collins  was  a 
moving  spirit  in  the  creation  of  a  Community 
Theatre  of  the  1960s. 

The  Guerry  Hall  theatre  was  completed  in 
1961  and  opened  with  a  production  of  Othello. 
Brinley  Rhys  continued  direction  of  the  Purple 
Masque  through  1965,  while  teaching  English. 
Since  that  time  a  faculty  member  has  been  ap- 
pointed with  primary  responsibility  in  dramat- 
ics. The  longest  tenure  in  that  post  was  that  of 
Robert  Wilcox,  from  1970  to  1979.  Among  the 
memorable  performances  of  the  Wilcox  era  were 
the  rock  opera  Tommy,  Hedda  Gabler,  Henry  IV, 
and  the  Beggars'  Opera.  Wilcox  presented  local 
authors:  Professor  Eugene  Kayden's  translations 
of  one-act  plays  by  Pushkin,  Peter  Taylor's  A 
Stand  in  the  Mountains,  set  in  the  Monteagle  As- 
sembly, and  Edith  Whitesell's  Barber  of  Ver- 
sailles. Sewanee  Arts,  a  student-operated  drama 
and  art  touring  company,  founded  in  1971  by 
Christopher  Paine,  used  as  its  base  the  Outside 
Inn,  touring  over  icy  roads  one  Christmas  holi- 
day, and  presenting  student-directed  perform- 
ances, a  regular  WUTS  radio  program,  and  fine 
arts  shows.  It  continues  in  various  guises  to  this 
day. 

All  Saints'  Chapel  has  been  the  site  of  theatri- 
cal productions  through  the  years,  from  the 
Christmas  plays  of  Bairnwick  School  to  a  1970 
production  of  Murder  in  the  Cathedral,  Purple 
Masque's  1977  production  of  W.H.  Auden's 
Christmas  oratorio,  For  the  Time  Being,  and  the 
1978  Menotti  opera  performance  of  Amahl  and 
the  Night  Visitors.  The  cloister  between  Convo- 
cation and  Walsh  Halls  served  as  backdrop  for  a 
stunning  performance  of  Everyman  on  Maundy 
Thursday  in  1949.  Grosvenor  Auditorium  was 
used  for  dramatic  performances  in  St.  Luke's 
Hall  when  it  had  a  stage.  St.  Luke's  Chapel  was 


the  scene  of  The  Three  Maries,  one  of  a  series  of 
music  and  dramatic  events  of  the  Mediaeval  Col- 
loquium. Cravens  Hall  had  remarkable  produc- 
tions at  Sewanee  Academy  under  the  direction  of 
Frank  Thomas,  and  now  the  St.  Andrew's-Sewa- 
nee  Players  at  St.  Andrew*s-Sewanee  School  con- 
tinue to  present  classical  and  contemporary 
drama  and  win  regional  awards  for  excellence. 

Nothing,  however,  has  exceeded  in  size  of  cast 
Charlotte  Gailor's  Centennial  Pageant  in  1958 
on  Hardee  Field  with  hundreds  of  students ,  com- 
munity members,  and  two  bishops.  Bishop  Frank 
A.  Juhan  played  Leonidas  Polk  and  Bishop  T.  N. 
Barth  on  horseback  played  his  predecessor 
James  H.  Otey. 

With  the  establishment  of  theatre  courses  for 
credit  and  a  major,  and  full-  and  part-time  fac- 
ulty members,  let  us  hope  that  there  will  still  be 
a  place  for  the  talent  and  enthusiasm  which  in- 
novative individuals  have  brought  to  Sewanee's 
dramatic  scene. 

and  Gown.  When  the  Greek  plays  were  followed 
by  "A  Box  of  Monkeys,"  the  Cap  and  Gown  re- 
marked: "This  descent  from  Divinities  to  Pri- 
mates seemed  to  have  congealed  the  dramatic 
enthusiam  for  a  while."  A  resident,  Mrs.  S.  K. 
Johnson,  was  credited  with  the  energy  and  abil- 
ity to  which  Sewanee  owed  most  of  its  "Thespian 
revelries"  from  1887  to  1901. 

Ben  Greet  and  his  English  players  came  in 
1906  to  present  As  You  Like  It.  An  open  air  thea- 
tre was  constructed  in  Louisiana  Circle  in  1908 
for  entertainments  at  Commencement  and  in 
summer.  A  new  dramatic  group,  Punch  and 
Judy,  was  organized  in  1907  and  survived  until 
the  1920s.  Chaplain  Arthur  R.  Gray  was  its  "life 
president"  and  light  drama  was  its  bill  of  fare.  A 
summer  group,  the  Sewanee  Players,  performed 
in  nearby  communities  in  1914.  A  group  called 
the  Union  Players  presented  classical  drama 
after  a  theatre  was  made  on  the  second  floor  of 
Thompson  Union,  formerly  the  medical  school 
and  now,  after  reconstruction,  the  Development 
Office.  Seminarians  composed  the  Shakespeare 
Players  in  the  1930s. 

Punch  and  Judy  was  succeeded  in  1926  by 
"Purple  Mask,"  which  soon  adopted  its  current 
name  of  Purple  Masque.  The  first  directress  was 
a  faculty  wife,  Mrs.  G.  J.  Madlinger.  A  Sewanee 
chapter  of  the  honor  society  Alpha  Psi  Omega 
was  organized  in  1929.  Well-remembered  is  a 
Purple  Masque  version  of  The  Mikado  with  local 
lyrics  which  was  presented  in  1941.  Take-offs  of 
the  faculty  {especially  Vice-Chancellor  Guerry  as 
the  Mikado)  were  all  too  recognizable  for  the 
comfort  of  some  of  those  portrayed. 


by  Latham  Davis 

When  any  of  us  think  back  to  our 
college  years,  the  memories  are 
punctuated  with  periods  of  anguish, 
frustration,  and  fear.  Some  inci- 
dents may  seem  almost  humorous 
now,  others  a  bit  embarrassing, 
while  a  few  have  left  deeper  scars. 
Ah,  those  halcyon  days  were  not  al- 
ways so  peaceful.  We  were  expected 
to  mature  faster  than  we  were  able. 

So,  during  those  college  days 
(let's  say  before  1980),  we  sought 
solace  and  advice  from  one  or  two 
professors,  if  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  encounter  any  who 
sensed  our  plight  and  were  sympa- 
thetic, and,  yes,  there  were  a  few 
thoughtful  souls  about.  Great  com- 
pany when  you  could  find  them 
unencumbered. 

There  were,  of  course,  our  room- 
mates and  dates  to  consult,  but 
their  well-intentioned  advice  was 
clearly  hit  or  miss. 

For  a  number  of  years,  leaders  of 
the  University,  especially  the  deans 
and  chaplains,  have  recognized  that 
students  often  need  counseling  that 
is  both  sustained  and  professional. 
Thus,  in  1980,  after  a  time  of  dis- 
cussion and  preparation,  the  Uni- 
versity Counseling  Service  was 
created. 

Richard  Chapman  was  and  re- 
mains the  first  full-time  director/ 
counselor.  Three  years  after  his  ap- 
pointment, Davelyn  Monti  became 
the  second  full-time  counselor.  The 
staff  also  calls  upon*  a  psychiatrist 
from  Chattanooga  and  occasionally 
specialists  in  substance  abuse  for 
evaluation  and  counseling. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  counsel- 
ing service  is  not  a  sign  that  Sewa- 
nee  is  swelling  with  psychological 
misfits.  As  we  have  already  sug- 
gested, the  counselors  are  in  many 
ways  meeting  a  need  that  has  ex-  - 
isted  for  a  long  time. 

"In  short,"  Chapman  said,  "the 
move  to  create  a  University  Coun- 
seling Service  was  intended  to  bring 
Sewanee's  counseling  resources  to  a 
level  provided  at  other  excellent 
private  colleges." 

For  the  student  who  is  over- 
whelmed by  academic  pressures, 
confused  by  the  diversity  of  values 
and  lifestyles  on  the  campus,  and 
disoriented  because  of  the  sudden 
loss  of  family,  friends,  and  familiar 
surroundings,  counseling  on  an  in- 
dividual basis  is  the  most  direct 
remedy  for  bringing  the  world  back 
into  perspective. 

Faculty  members  and  administra- 
tors may  be  the  first  persons  to  rec- 
ognize telltale  signs  of  anxiety, 
tension,  social  withdrawal,  or 
depression  in  a  student  and  occa- 
sionally call  upon  the  counseling 
service  to  lend  a  hand.  Frequently 
students  seek  assistance  on  their 
own  initiative. 

"It's  been  my  experience  that  col- 
lege students  are  more  intent  on 
personal  development  than  the  av- 
erage person,"  Chapman  said.  "And 
they  are  generally  more  receptive  to 
this  type  of  short-term  counseling." 

The  counselors  utilize  a  wide 
range  of  counseling  approaches  and 
techniques,  but  they  are  all  directed 
to  the  same  purpose. 


Counseling  in  Many  Forms 


For  Richard  Chapman,  University  counselor,  personal  contact  with  stu- 
dents is  the  essence  of  the  University  Counseling  Service. 


Davelyn  Monti,  a  University  counselor,  does  & 
with  students.  (Photo;  Lyn  Hutchinson) 


nformal  planning 


"Our  central  aim  is  to  assist  the 
student  to  become  a  more  confident, 
self-reliant,  and  effective  person," 
he  explained.  "What  we  are  doing  is 
based  on  the  belief  that  each  person 
must  assume  responsibility  for  his 
or  her  own  life  and  that  personal 
decisions  must  be  realistic  and  con- 
gruent." 

While  individual  counseling  ab- 
sorbs most  of  the  staff  members' 
time,  much  effort  is  concentrated  on 
preventive  and  developmental  ac- 
tivities. Those  developmental  activ- 
ities may  be  the  most  exciting  part 
of  the  new  program. 

This  semester  Mr.  Chapman  and 
Mrs.  Monti  are  conducting  training 
programs  in  assertiveness  training, 
personal  stress  management,  inter- 
personal communications,  and  lead- 
ership skills.  They  have  been 


working  with  others  to  assist  stu- 
dent leaders  of  BACCHUS,  which 
Chapman  says  is  "a  genuine  and 
very  encouraging  effort  by  some 
student  leaders  to  deal  with  the 
problems  posed  by  alcohol  abuse  at 
Sewanee." 

As  a  result  of  a  suggestion  from 
the  Student  Life  Cabinet,  the  coun- 
seling service  has  recently  helped  to 
design  a  workshop  aimed  particu- 
larly at  the  social  and  academic 
concerns  of  sophomores.  Staff  mem- 
bers have  also  consulted  with  lead- 
ers of  the  Interfraternity  Council 
and  the  Intersorority  Council  to 
help  the  fraternities  and  sororities 
develop  programs  and  activities  for 
their  members. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Coun- 
seling Service,  Mr.  Chapman  has 
acted  as  a  consultant  to  the  deans 


in  creating  a  strong  orientation  pro- 
gram for  entering  students.  An  ex- 
tension of  orientation  has  been  a 
series  of  workshops  on  developing 
study  skills,  sponsored  by  the  Order 
of  Gownsmen  and  led  by  associate 
dean  Douglas  Paschall,  which  has 
helped  to  clarify  academic  expecta- 
tions and  reduce  academic  stress  for 
freshmen. 

Each  spring  the  counselors  lead 
activities  at  a  retreat  designed  to 
provide  a  good  opportunity  for  new 
proctors  and  the  deans  of  students 
to  get  acquainted  and  become  famil- 
iar with  their  tasks.  Chapman 
would  like  to  stimulate  interest  in 
yearly  gathering  of  faculty  repre- 
sentatives, administrators,  and  sti 
dent  leaders  to  discuss  the  state  of 
the  University  Community  and  to 
lay  out  directions  for  the  following 
year. 

In  the  area  of  athletics,  Chapman 
has  met  with  varsity  basketball  and 
tennis  teams,  for  example,  and  has 
used  such  techniques  as  guided  im- 
agery, stress  reduction,  and  focus- 
ing exercises  to  improve 
performance. 

As  a  faculty  member  in  psychol- 
ogy he  also  teaches  a  large  class  in 
developmental  psychology  and 
every  other  semester  leads  an  ad- 
vanced seminar  for  departmental 
majors;  currently  he  is  leading  a 
1  environmental  psychol- 


In  serving  various  University  de- 
partments, he  has  encouraged  the 
use  of  survey  research  to  assess  stu- 
dent attitudes  and  interests.  The  in 
formation  collected  can  be  an 
invaluable  prerequisite  to  the  de- 
sign of  effective  student  programs 
and  activities. 

The  addition  of  Davelyn  Monti  to 
the  staff  was  one  of  need,  but  she 
has  also  provided  special  gifts.  Mrs. 
Monti  spends  even  more  time  than 
Mr.  Chapman  in  individual  counsel- 
ing. Most  of  the  rest  of  her  time  is 
spent  in  group  counseling  and  skill 
training  programs. 

She  has  taken  a  special  interest 
in  assisting  with  the  concerns  of 
families  in  the  School  of  Theology. 
She  does  individual  counseling  with 
seminarians  as  well  as  with  their 
spouses  and  children.  Her  work 
with  the  College  women  has  led  to 
her  interest  in  assisting  the  Wom- 
en's Interdorm  Council.  Mrs.  Monti 
has  led  a  retreat  to  help  the  WTDC 
clarify  goals,  and  she  is  continuing 
to  serve  as  a  consultant  to  the  orga- 
nization. Currently  she  is  also  mak- 
ing a  series  of  talks  at  the 
dormitories  entitled  "Sexuality: 
Facts  and  Values." 

"All  of  these  activities  are  an  ef- 
fort to  help  make  Sewanee  more 
conducive  to  personal  development 
and  academic  success,"  Chapman 


"Davelyn  and  I  see  our  roles  a 
one  element  of  a  network  of  support 
and  assistance  for  students.  This 
network  includes  faculty  advisors, 
the  deans  and  chaplains,  and  other 
professionals,  along  with  peer  coun- 
selors, such  as  the  proctors  and  as- 
sistant proctors.  If  we  can  help 
unite  these  groups  into  an  harmoni- 
ous, efficient,  and  helpful  network, 
we  will  have  achieved  our  goal." 


The  Liberal  Arts: 


Finding  the  "Great 
Scheme  of  Things" 


by  Joe  B.  dimming,  Jr.,  C'47 

Every  time  I  prepare  my  get-ac- 
quainted spiel  for  a  new  class,  I 
have  to  struggle  against  revealing 
to  my  students  what  I  consider  the 
Big  Secret — my  answer  to  why  they 
should  learn. 

They  don't  need  to  hear  it  at  this 
point  in  their  lives.  They  have 
enough  to  do  keeping  up  with  what 
they  should  learn  and  how  they 
should  go  about  learning  it.  The 
why  can  wait. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  I  think  col- 
lege students  lack  acuity  or  percep- 
tion. I  have  found  many  of  them 
have  matured  beyond  the  old  idea 
that  college  is  where  you  go  to  get 
good  grades  to  get  a  job  so  you  can 
afford  the  car,  house,  spouse,  and 
way  of  living  fantasized  during  the 
high-school  years.  I  have  been  im- 
pressed to  find  that  most  of  those  I 
talk  to  seem  to  think  in  terms  of  ca- 
reers instead  of  jobs.  And  they  go 
about  picking  their  careers 
sensibly. 

And  yet  the  main  point  of  a  lib- 
eral-arts education — the  Big  Se- 
cret—  is  not  career  guidance.  It  has 
to  do  with  providing  some  future  ac- 
cess to  that  invisible  world  on  the 
other  side  of  the  looking  glass:  the 
world  of  elegant  ideas,  sophisticated 
observation,  unexpected  judgments. 
The  skills  that  the  liberal  arts  teach 
should  inform  life's  action  with 
clear-minded  analysis  and  enrich 
its  impulses  with  creative 
synthesis. 

Like  most  college  catalogues,  ours 
articulates  the  higher  purposes  of  a 
liberal-arts  education  quite  well. 
We  seek  to  provide  an  "environ- 
ment wherein  each  student  may  at- 
tain a  disciplined  and  open  mind,  a 
capacity  for  self-development,  and 
the  knowledge  and  skills  essential 
for  living  in  a  free  society." 
"Capacity  for  self-development." 
The  phrase  reminds  me  of  my  high- 
school  Latin  teacher.  When  we  chal- 
lenged him  to  explain  the  point  of 
studying  a  dead  language,  he  would 
say,  "It  will  help  you  learn  how  to 
learn."  We,  of  course,  felt  we  had 
been  handed  another  of  the  adult 
world's  incomprehensible,  tailchas- 
ing  maxims. 

And  yet,  even  leaving  aside  the 
value  of  Latin  as  a  basis  for  under- 
standing the  structure  of  language, 
it  was  a  good  answer.  To  learn  how 
to  learn.  Looking  back,  I  can  see  it 
would  be  a  good  start  to  explaining 
"Why  college?" 

I  look  back  across  a  quarter  of  a 
century  as  a  journalist.  The  process 
of  covering  news  is  an  experience  in 
learning.  Each  new  or  unfamiliar 
story  to  be  covered  demands  first  a 
quick  and  accurate  locating  of  the 
subject  in  the  Great  Scheme  of 
Things,  then  an  equally  efficient  ex- 
ploring to  discover  its  significance 
and  interest. 


That  means  a  reporter  must  keep 
in  mind  a  road  map  representing 
the  "great  scheme."  College-ac- 
quired knowledge  may  do  little 
more  than  provide  the  coordinates 
and  North  arrow  of  such  a  map.  But 
that  is  a  vital  start.  Each  new  sub- 
ject explored  in  life  after  college  is 
added  as  a  landmark  to  the  map. 
The  picture  becomes  clearer.  The 
gradual  filling  in  of  the  map,  the 
slow  clarifying  of  connections  and 
relationships — the  process  of  learn- 
ing and  growing — is  so  deeply  satis- 
fying it  is  difficult  to  describe. 

When  I  think  of  the  broader 
meaning  of  that  process  in  liberal 
arts,  I  find  it  needs  to  be  expressed 
by  a  fanciful  myth.  Somewhere  be- 
tween the  ages  of  30  and  50,  it  can 
happen  that  one  enters  what  I  will 
call  the  cave. 

In  the  middle  of  the  journey  of  our 
life  1  came  to  myself  in  a  dark  wood 
where  the  straight  way  was  lost. 

O.K.— for  Dante  it  was  a  dark 
wood.  I  still  prefer  the  cave,  entered 
with  little  more  than  the  torch  of 
smoky  pine  that  is  knowledge  ac- 
quired in  college.  As  the  years  go 
by,  the  torch  is  held  out  to  flicker  on 
the  walls,  to  explore  the  crevices,  to 
reveal  the  unexpected  passages,  the 
hidden  rooms,  the  connecting 
tunnels. 

The  labyrinth  becomes  familiar; 
its  pattern  begins  to  present  a  cer- 
tain logic  and  beauty.  Then  it  can 
happen  that  a  light  begins  to  fill  the 
cave,  and  it  is  ho  longer  a  cave  but 
a  landscape  that  opens  before  the 
pilgrim. 

Arriving  at  that  point  is  not  the 
beginning  of  wisdom  nor  does  it 
promise  worldly  success.  Yet  with  it 
comes  understanding  and  confi- 
dence that  can  lead  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  many  long-held  wishes. 
One  can  become  cynical  or  wickedly 
witty.  Or  one  can  choose  to  believe. 

Joe  Cumming  is  an  instructor  in 
journalism  and  mass  communica- 
tions at  West  Georgia  College  in 
Carrollton.  His  article  appeared  in 
the  October  12, 1983,  issue  of  the 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  and 
is  reprinted  here  with  permission  of 
the  Chronicle. 


Abbott  Cotten  Martin 


Arthur  B.Dugan 


Masters  of  Walsh  Hall 


SedleyL.  "Fuzzy"  Ware 


by  Joe  B.  Cumming,  Jr.,  C'47        \ 

These  days,  in  my  battle  to  teach 
college  students,  I  cannot  forget  Se- 
wanee  forty  years  ago  when  I  sat 
where  they  sit,  daring  my  teach- 
ers— Abbo,  "Fuzzy"  Ware,  Arthur 
Dugan,  and  the  rest — to  change  me, 
to  teach  me,  to  convince  me  that 
there  was  a  larger  world  for  me  to 
bear  than  the  one  I  brought  into 
class,  invisible  on  my  shoulders. 

The  trip  back  through  time  comes 
on  me  unexpectedly  here  in  Carroll- 
ton,  Georgia.  I  stand  before  my 
class  in  room  312  of  the  Humanities 
Building  at  West  Georgia  College 
and,  in  a  subliminal  blink  of  flash- 
back, there  I  am  in  Walsh  Hall,  sit- 
ting at  the  dark-painted  pine  plank 
that  served  as  desk  for  a  row  of  stu- 
dents in  the  1940s.  And,  even  as  I 
strike  my  pedagogic  posture  in 
1984, 1  feel  the  presence  of  those 
teachers,  now  dead  or  very  old,  who 
faced  me  in  immortal  combat;  I 
think  of  them  these  days  and  have 
new  insight  into  their  struggle  with 
our  ignorance. 

Oh,  my  teachers,  how  could  you 
know  that  you  won  the  battle?  You 
fanned  alive  a  flame  in  me  that  has 
not  gone  out  but  still  burns,  a  con- 
suming, greedy  fire.  How  could  you 
know  you  would  win  when  all  I 
showed  you  in  those  days  were 
sleepy  eyes,  sloppy  papers,  and 
worse  verse? 

I  am  learning  that  a  teacher  can 
never  know,  in  the  short  haul,  what 
good — or  harm — he  has  done  to  his 
students.  So  let  it  be. 

But  I  would  like  to  publish  here  a 
cry  of  thanks  into  the  veil  to  those 
few  who  held  the  battle  line  and  en- 
larged my  life. 

— You,  "Fuzzy"  Ware,  outrageous 
campus  character  of  towering  bom- 
bast, scruffy  beard,  and  battered 
briefcase  laden  with  History  who 
bullied  students  in  class,  hurling 
chalk  and  insults,  scribbling  Jovian 
denouncements  on  the  margins  of 
papers  we  turned  in.  (I  uncovered 
one  in  a  musty  pile  just  last  month. 
"Dates!  Dates!  Give  me  Dates!"  the 
red  ink  thundered,  "—not  a  shop- 
ping list  of  names!") 

Even  at  the  time  we  spotted  the 
fraud  in  your  anger,  the  joke  hidden 
in  your  rampaging  impatience.  Yet 
your  pyrotechnics  served  to  impress 


on  me  for  life  the  mythical  signifi- 
cance of  the  Gothic  arch  in  the  evo- 
lution of  Western  civilization.  I 
,  have  worked  the  Gothic  arch— not 
without  some  straining — into  my 
Introduction  to  Mass 
Communication . 

— And  you,  Arthur  Dugan,  who 
first  startled  me  with  the  ecstasy  of 
clear  thinking,  who  chopped  the  air 
into  neat  links,  dividing  history 
into  wonderful  sausages,  laughing 
at  the  ironies  even  as  you  shared 
the  delight  with  us.  I  will  never 
quite  recover  from  the  day  you 
looked  around  the  class  and  saw 
more  blood-heavy  eyelids  clicking 
shut  than  irises  widening  and  pup- 
ils dilated.  You  snapped  shut  the 
book  you  were  holding,  gathered  up 
the  other  books  you  had  brought  to 
read  from  (with  their  paper  mark- 
ers sticking  out  from  between  the 
pages),  and  stalked  out  of  the  room. 
I  hope  to  do  that  someday,  when 
provoked. 

— And  you,  Abbo,  the  Abbott  of 
Martin,  the  raiser  of  consciousness 
long  before  the  term  was  appropri- 
ated to  serve  a  special  interest,  you 
of  masterful  dramatic  techniques — 
the  disdainful  snorts  and  sudden 
eye-openings  in  mock  surprise,  the 
glint-eyed  merriment,  the  signifi- 
cant final  phrase  delivered  with  in- 
sinuating and  elegant  English 
accent — you  left  me  with  an  abiding 
love  of  Wordsworth  and  his  "dark 
inscrutable  workmanship."  And  a 
precariously  raised  consciousness. 

You  three — all  dead — are  the 
ones  I  think  about  these  days,  you 
with  your  masterfully  performed 
lectures. 

While  I  am  too  much  of  a  ham  not 
to  use  dramatics,  I  am  working  on  a 
classroom  technique  that  has  a  dif- 
ferent emphasis.  I'm  devising  ways 
to  induce  in  students  in  class  the 
restless,  aggressive,  intellectual  at- 
titude of  reporters  at  a  news  confer- 
ence. I  want  to  put  pressure  on 
them  to  feel  responsible  for  produc- 
ing out  of  a  lecture — and  the  ques- 
tions they  may  ask — a  cogent, 
readable,  newslike  story  complete 
with  the  best  quotations  from  the 
lecture. 

I  don't  know  if  it  will  work.  But  I 
hope  some  day  a  student  will  feel 
about  my  effort  as  I  feel  towards  my 
Masters  of  Walsh  Hall  after  nearly 
half  a  century. 


College 

Visitors  Add 
Perspective 


Novelist  Alan  S.  Cheuse,  a  Brown 
Foundation  fellow  and  visiting  pro- 
fessor of  English  and  comparative 
literature,  is  one  of  seven  new  fac- 
ulty members  teaching  this  semes- 
ter in  the  College. 

An  author  of  articles  and  reviews 
as  well  as  fiction,  Mr.  Cheuse  is 
teaching  a  well-attended  class  in 
creative  writing.  He  has  taught  at 
Bennington  College,  Vermont,  and 
most  recently  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  and  is  well-known  for 
his  commentaries  on  National  Pub- 
lic Radio's  "All  Things  Considered." 

His  books  include  Candace  and 
Other  Stories  (1980)  and  The  Bohe- 
mians (1982).  He  was  a  1979-80  re- 
cipient of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  Fiction  Fellowship. 

Six  other  new  faculty  members 
are  teaching  in  the  College  this  se- 
mester. 

Z.  Aubrey  Silberston,  professor  of 
economics  at  the  Imperial  College 
in  London,  is  the  Kennedy  Distin- 
guished Professor  of  Economics.  A 
graduate  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
Universities,  Professor  Silberston  is 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Economic 
Society.  He  is  directing  the  spring 
3  Symposium  and  teach- 
3  entitled  "The  Economics 
of  Innovation"  and  "Industrial  Or- 
ganization and  Public  Policy." 

Victor  S.  Mamatey,  professor  of 
history  emeritus  at  the  University 
of  Georgia,  is  a  Brown  Foundation 
fellow.  A  specialist  in  European  his- 
tory, Professor  Mamatey  has  stud- 
ied in  Czechoslovakia  and  Paris  and 
at  Wittenburg,  Harvard,  and  the 
University  of  Chicago.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  several  books  on  European 
history. 

Returning  to  the  University  to 
teach  his  specialty,  "Vertebrate 
Field  Zoology,"  is  Harry  Yeatman, 
professor  of  biology  emeritus. 

Robert  F.  Gilmore,  who  received 
his  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  is 
assistant  professor  of  psychology. 
For  the  past  two  years  he  has  been 
doing  research  at  Vanderbilt. 

Koichi  Nakajima,  a  doctoral  can- 
didate at  Vanderbilt,  is  instructor 
in  economics.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles. 

Anita  M.  Peterson,  who  has 
taught  previously  in  the  Universi- 
ty's department  of  natural  re- 
sources, is  assistant  professor  of 
biology.  She  received  her  Ph.D. 
from  the  University  of  Tennessee  at 
Knoxville  and  is  teaching  botany. 

In  another  faculty  move,  Charles 
Peyser  became  the  University's 
manager  of  computer  systems  and 
programming.  He  will  continue  to 
teach  part-time  in  the  psychology 
department. 


Sewanee's  volunteer  firefighters  (student  division)  take  a  break  for  this 
portrait  as  flames  spread  through  a  building  behind  them.  Not  to  worry! 
The  fire  was  part  of  a  drill.  (Photo:  Lyn  Hutchinson) 

Groom  New  Associate  Dean 


Frederick  H.  Croom,  chairman  of 
the  mathematics  department,  has 
been  named  associate  dean  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

His  term  will  begin  July  1  when 
Douglas  Paschall  returns  to  full- 
time  teaching  in  the  English 
department. 

In  making  the  appointment,  Dean 
W.  Brown  Patterson  said,  "His  ex- 
perience as  a  teacher,  scholar,  de- 
partment chairman,  and  director  of 
the  summer  school  has  prepared 
him  well  for  this  important  and 
Professor  Croom  received  both  his 
bachelor's  degree  and  his  doctorate 
from  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Chapel  Hill.  He  held  a 
Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowship  and  a 
National  Science  Foundation  Grad- 


uate Fellowship.  The  author  of  an 
algebra  textbook  and  several  arti- 
cles on  loop  spaces,  he  holds  mem- 
bership in  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
Omicrcn  Delta  Kappa,  Sigma  Xi, 
the  American  Mathematical  Soci- 
ety, and  the  Mathematical  Associa- 
tion of  America. 

For  four  years  he  received  grants 
from  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  the  Babcock  Foundation  to 
teach  a  summer  program  of  science 
and  mathematics  to  superior  high 
school  students.  He  has  been  a  re- 
viewer for  Mathematical  Reviews 
and  a  referee  for  Glasnik 
Mathematicki. 

Before  coming  to  the  University 
in  1971,  he  taught  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky. 


An  Attractive  Challenge 


by  Katharine  Jones,  C'84 

Most  college  students,  no  matter 
how  dedicated,  would  rather  not 
spend  their  summers  going  to 
classes.  But  for  four  years,  the  In- 
ternational Studies  in  London,  of- 
fered by  the  Southern  College  and 
University  Union,  has  drawn  Sewa- 
nee  students  from  relatively  lazy 
vacations  to  classes  with  such  titles 
as  "The  Politics  of  Global  Interde- 
pendence" and  "The  EEC  and  the 
World  Economy." 

The  London  program  always  em- 
phasizes the  social,  economic,  busi- 
ness, and  political  facets  of 
contemporary  international  prob- 
lems. This  year,  from  July  8  to  Au- 
gust 15,  it  will  concentrate  on  "The 
Role  of  the  European  Community  in 
the  International  Order." 


Besides  taking  courses,  students 
go  on  field  trips  to  the  Commodities 
Market,  the  World  Money  Center  of 
the  National  Westminster  Bank, 
Lloyds  of  London,  and  other  centers 
of  commerce.  Guest  lecturers  come 
from  multinational  corporations, 
government  offices,  and  academia. 

Derek  Waller,  director  of  Interna- 
tional Studies  in  London,  visited  Se- 
wanee  this  winter  with  a  guest 
speaker.  He  said  the  main  advan- 
tage of  the  program  is  not  so  much 
the  class  work  but  the  chance  to 
live  in  London. 

"London  offers  an  educational  ex- 
perience students  cannot  get  any- 
where else,"  he  said. 

As  a  result,  participants  come 
from  a  variety  of  academic  majors, 
not  simply  political  science  and  eco- 
nomics. They  and  the  faculty  stay 
in  apartments  of  the  London  School 
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of  Economics  on  the  edge  of  the 
Bloomsbury  neighborhood  within 
walking  distance  of  the  London  Mu- 
seum, Regents  Park,  and  other  at- 
tractions. 

Each  year  there  is  a  student  as- 
sistant to  the  director  chosen  from 
the  previous  year's  class  who  helps 
students  get  the  full  benefit  of  the 
experience.  This  year  the  student 
assistant  is  Sewanee's  Ernest 
Brown,  a  senior  economics/natural 
resources  major  from  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 

The  London  program  is  one  of 
several  opportunities  for  study 
abroad  and  is  still  second  to  the 
more  famous  British  Studies  at  Ox- 
ford. But  the  London  adventure  is 
growing  in  popularity.  The  number 
of  Sewanee  participants  is  expected 
to  double  from  seven  in  1983  to 
fourteen  this  summer.  Barclay 
Ward,  associate  professor  of  politi- 
cal science,  is  the  faculty  represent- 
ative in  Sewanee, 
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Richard  O'Connor,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  anthropology,  is  the  author  of 
a  recent  book  entitled  A  Theory  of 
Indigenous  Southeast  Asian  Urban- 
ism  (1983),  published  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Southeast  Asian  Studies  in 
Singapore.  He  begins  the  book  with 
the  observation:  "Somewhere  be- 
tween the  cosmological  past  and  the 
modern  present,  scholars  have  lost 
the  Southeast  Asian  city  and  put 
Chicago  in  its  place."  In  his  analy- 
sis, he  follows  a  historical  approach, 
showing  the  impact  of  Indian, 
Chinese,  and  Western  urban  cul- 
tures upon  the  millennia-old  South- 
east Asian  cities.  He  also  deals  with 
what  he  calls  "the  symbolic  surface 
of  life"  in  pointing  the  way  towards 
an  understanding  of  these  cities  on 
their  own  terms. 

Explorations  in  Whitehead's  Philos- 
ophy, edited  by  Lewis  S.  Ford  and 
George  L.  Kline  (New  York:  For- 
dham  University  Press,  1983),  con- 
tains an  essay  on  "The  Ultimacy  of 
Creativity"  by  William  J.  Garland, 
chairman  of  Sewanee's  department 
of  philosophy.  "The  essays  collected 
in  this  volume  are  representative  of 
the  best  work  that  has  been  done  on 
Whitehead's  philosophy  in  recent 
years,"  according  to  one  of  the  edi- 
tors. Garland's  essay,  which  origi- 
nally appeared  in  The  Southern 
Journal  of  Philosophy  in  1969-70, 
was  extensively  revised  and  en- 
larged for  this  collection.  In  the  es- 
say, Garland  argues  that  Alfred 
North  Whitehead's  principle  of 
creativity  can  provide  ultimate  ex- 
planations for  both  the  "ongoing- 
ness  of  time  and  the  prehensive 
relatedness  of  the  world."  Garland 
also  has  an  article  on  "Whitehead's 
Theory  of  Causal  Objectification"  in 
a  recent  issue  of  Process  Studies 
(Fall,  1982),  the  journal  devoted  to 
the  study  of  Whitehead  and  other 
significant  process  philosophers.  He 
is  now  at  work  on  a  book  dealing 
with  Whitehead's  ethical  theory. 


Harold  Goldberg,  associate  profes- 
sor of  history,  continues  to  be  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Modern  Encyclopedia 
of  Russian  and  Soviet  History.  He 
has  written  seven  articles  about  the 
Russian  anarchists  which  were 
either  published  during  1983  Or  will 
be  included  in  forthcoming  volumes. 
Last  summer  he  participated  in  a 
National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities Seminar  entitled  "Marx- 
ism and  Communism  in  China"  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  Mad- 
ison. Mr.  Goldberg  will  also  lecture 
at  the  1984  Sewanee  Summer 
Seminar. 

Arthur  J.  Knoll,  professor  of  his- 
tory, was  in  Germany  for  the  fall  se- 
mester as  an  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  fellow  at  the  University 
of  Heidelberg.  Germany's  most 
prestigious  fellowship,  the  von 
Humboldt  grant  was  awarded  last 
year  to  only  145  persons  throughout 
the  world. 

Professor  Knoll  wrote  a  paper  en- 
titled "Decision-Making  for  the  Ger- 


man Colonies:  the  Colonial  Office 
and  the  Pressure  Groups,"  which  he 
read  at  the  African  Studies  Associa- 
tion meeting  in  Boston  in 
December. 

Amidst  a  full  campus  schedule, 
Robert  G.  Delcamp,  University  or- 
ganist and  choirmaster,  accepted  in- 
vitations to  give  five  organ  recitals 
during  the  months  of  February  and 
March. 

First  he  conducted  the  choir  of 
the-Cathedral  of  the  Incarnation  in 
Garden  City,  Long  Island,  in  a  Cho- 
ral Evensong  and  afterward  gave 
an  organ  recital  for  the  Garden  City 
chapter  of  the  American  Guild  of 
Organists.  He  gave  another  recital 
to  the  Tuscaloosa  chapter  of  the 
AGO  on  the  campus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama.  He  also  performed 
at  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Chicago,  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Chattanooga,  and  the 
Coral  Ridge  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida. 

W.  Brown  Patterson,  dean  of  the 
college  and  professor  of  history,  has 
recently  had  an  article  published 
entitled  "Defining  the  Educated 
Person:  From  Harvard  to  Harvard" 
in  Soundings:  An  Interdisciplinary 
Journal  (Summer,  1983).  The  arti- 
cle puts  in  historical  perspective  the 
current  debate  over  the  definition  of 
the  educated  person.  It  traces  the 
concept  of  the  educated  person 
through  the  auricular  changes  in 
American  higher  education  from 
the  founding  of  Harvard  College  to 
the  core  curriculum  at  Harvard  in 
1978.  It  also  seeks  to  restate  the  at- 
tributes of  the  educated  person  in  a 
way  that  is  relevant  to  the  present 
day.  His  conclusion  is  that  a  rigor- 
ous and  ambitious  educational  pro- 
gram is  needed  "to  produce  men  and 
women  able  to  analyze  and  contrib- 
ute to  the  solution  of  problems  of  a 
daunting  complexity  ...  and  to  do  so 
in  full  awareness  of  the  moral  and 
religious  wellsprings  of  our 
civilization." 

Assistant  professor  Reinhard  Za- 
chau's  book,  Stefan  Heym  (Munich: 
Beck  &  Autorenedition,  1982),  deals 
with  an  East  German  who,  through 
his  writings  and  political  activities, 
has  participated  in  some  of  the  most 
important  events  in  recent  German 
history.  A  leader  in  the  anti-Fascist 
resistance,  Heym  served  the  Ameri- 
can forces  after  D-Day.  As  a  resi- 
dent of  East  Germany,  he  has  both 
defended  and  criticized  the  regime 
there.  Zachau's  book,  written  in 
German  for  a  general  audience,  is 
based  upon  personal  interviews 
with  Heym;  it  is  also  an  analysis  of 
his  writings.  In  the  course  of  his 
work  on  the  German  writer,  Zachau 
helped  to  arrange  a  lecture  tour  in 
the  United  States  for  him  in  1978, 
during  which  the  visitor  apparently 
fascinated  his  audiences  with  his 
fresh  and  iconoclastic  views. 

"Variety"  is  the  word  for  the  recent 
writing  and  lecturing  of  Gerald  L. 


Smith,  associate  professor  of  reli- 
gion. He  is  currently  working  on  a 
textbook,  Southern  Religion;  A 
Sourcebook,  which  he  is  co-editing 
with  Professor  Samuel  S.  Hall  of 
the  University  of  Florida.  He  will 
continue  the  editing  while  on  sab- 
batical leave  next  fall.  In  addition, 
several  of  his  book  reviews  and  arti- 
cles have  been  published  recently. 

Professor  Smith  has  lectured  for  a 
student-faculty  dialogue  program 
on  the  Ku  Klux  Klan;  on  yoga  and 
meditation  at  St.  William's  Catholic 
Church  in  Shelbyville;  on  Hinduism 
and  Buddhism  at  Shelbyville  Chris- 
tian Church;  and  he  delivered  six 
lectures  on  Southern  Religion  at 
Otey  Memorial  Church  in  Sewanee. 
He  first  delivered  these  Southern 
Religion  lectures  at  the  Church  of 
the  Nativity  in  Huntsville,  Ala- 
bama, and  they  were  well  received. 
This  spring  he  will  give  a  similar 
series  at  Grace  Church  in 
Chattanooga. 

An  article  by  Mr.  Smith  on  ethics 
and  hunter  education  was  recently 
accepted  by  Tennessee  Wildlife 
magazine.  Along  with  Robert  Ben- 
son, associate  professor  of  English, 
and  Beeler  Brush,  alumni  director, 
he  has  helped  organize  a  Sewanee 
chapter  of  Ducks  Unlimited,  the 
first  chapter  to  be  established  on  a 
college  campus.  He  and  Mr.  Benson 
also  teach  hunter  safety  to  area 
children  and  adults. 


A.  Scott  Bates 


Four  poems  by  Scott  Bates,  profes- 
sor of  French,  have  been  included  in 
the  recent  publication  of  Light  Year 
'84.  Mr.  Bates  has  also  been  in- 
formed that  six  of  hiB  poems  will  be 
included  in  next  year's  volume, 
Light  Year  '85. 

A  note  in  the  December  iBsue  of 
the  News  reported  Professor  Bates's 
latest  book  as  Lopo's  Fables  rather 
than  Lupo's  Fables.  The  book, 
which  contains  many  of  Bates's 
poems  from  Sewanee  Purple  issues 
of  the  1950s,  may  still  be  ordered 
from  the  St.  Luke's  Bookstore  in  Se- 
wanee for  $6,  plus  $2  for  postage 
and  handling. 


Cheuse  Guest  of  Friends 


Mrs.  Edward  McCrady,  Chair  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Library  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, has  announced  that  Alan 
Cheuse  will  be  the  featured  speaker 
at  the  Friends'  spring  meeting  in 
the  Torian  Room  of  the  Jessie  Ball 
duPont  Library,  4  p.m.  Saturday, 
April  28. 

Those  interested  in  becoming 
members  are  invited  to  join  Friends 
at  this  meeting.  The  cost  of  annual 
memberships  is  $5.00  for  students, 
$15.00  for  single  persons,  $25.00  for 
families,  and  $50.00  and  up  for  pa- 
trons. 

Mr.  Cheuse,  currently  Brown 
Foundation  fellow  and  visiting  pro- 
fessor of  English  and  comparative 
literature  in  the  College,  is  an  ac- 
complished novelist  and  critic 
whose  literary  commentaries  on 
National  Public  Radio  are  highly 
regarded.  He  is  author  of  The  Bohe- 
mians: John  Reed  and  His  Friends 
Who  Shook  the  World  and  Candace 
and  Other  Short  Stories.  His  talk, 
entitled  "A  New  Jersey  Writer  in 
Dixie,"  will  include  readings  from 
his  fiction  and  reportage.  After- 
wards he  will  respond  to  questions. 

The  Friends'  Board  of  Governors 
will  meet  for  the  first  time  with 
University  Librarian  David  Kear- 
ley  at  10:00  a.m.  on  April  28  to  elect 
their  officers.  The  Board  is  responsi- 
ble for  establishing  policies  for  the 
organization  consistent  with  its 
purpose  and  for  aiding  in  its  accom- 
plishments. 


Organized  last  spring,  Friends  of 
the  Library  seeks  to  stimulate  in- 
terest in  collections  and  facilities  of 
the  University  Library;  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  those  interested 
to  participate  in  its  exhibits,  pro- 
grams, and  publications;  and  to  at- 
tract gifts  of  books,  manuscripts, 
and  other  materials  for  enrichment 
of  its  resources. 


Alan  Cheuse,  Brown  Foundation 
fellow  and  visiting  professor  of 
English, \enjoys  an  exchange  with 
students  in  his  creative  writing 
class.  (Photo:  Lyn  Hutchinson) 


Sports 

Prospects  for  Spring  Are 
Looking  Bright 


Baseball 

The  1984  Sewanee  baseball  team, 
under  new  Head  Coach  Dewey  War- 
ren, will  depend  largely  on  fresh- 
men in  key  positions. 

"We  have  a  lot  of  very  versatile 
athletes,"  said  Coach  Warren.  "A 
lot  of  those  guys  can  play  several 
positions." 

The  Tigers  will  not  be  without  ex- 
perience, however.  Three  seniors 
will  provide  leadership  as  will  all- 
conference  second  baseman  Hank 
Hopping,  C'85.  John  Laurenzo, 
C'86,  a  transfer  from  the  University 
of  Mississippi,  is  also  expected  to 
boost  the  squad. 

"We  lack  a  real  pitcher,"  said 
Warren.  "However,  Mark  Kent, 
Bobby  Morales,  and  Joe  Royal, 
should  fill  the  gaps  for  us." 

The  weakness  in  pitching  is 
countered  by  what  Coach  Warren 
calls  "good  bats." 

"We  have  a  lot  of  people  who  can 
hit  the  ball  a  long  way,"  he  said. 

The  conference  championships 
will  be  held  May  1-3. 

Men's  Tennis 

The  tennis  team's  great  strength  is 
its  depth. 

Scott  Clark,  C'84,  takes  over  the 
top  position,  but  four  others  are 
close.  They  are  Sam  Woodall,  C'86, 
Jonathan  Woolfson,  C'85,  Mike  Sal- 
isbury, C'86,  and  Carl  Brutkiewicz, 
C'84. 

In  addition  to  100-percent  effort, 
Coach  Norm  Kalkhoff  is  emphasiz- 
ing sportsmanship. 

"Regardless  of  whether  we  win  or 
lose,  we  want  good  sportsmanship 
and  attitudes  on  the  court,"  he  said. 

"I  think  we're  in  better  shape 
than  a  lot  of  our  competition,"  he 
said,  "and  this  will  help  us  down 
the  stretch." 

The  conference  championships 
will  be  held  May  6-8  at  Centre. 
College. 

Women's  Tennis 

Jeannie  Fissinger  takes  over  the 
reins  of  the  tennis  team  thiB  year 
and  inherits  some  good  competitors. 

"Our  top  five  will  be  very  compet- 
itive," she  said,  "both  among  them- 
selves and  against  the  opposition." 

The  number  one  player  on  the 
team  is  Kelly  Creveling,  C'84,  while 
the  number  two  and  three  spots  are 
filled  by  Adrienne  Briggs,  C'86,  and 
Randy  Poitevert,  C'86. 

Coach  Fissinger  has  been  sur- 
prised by  the  rapid  improvement  of 
the  squad,  and  she  is  looking  for- 
ward to  the  conference  champion- 
ships in  late  April. 


Track  and  Field 

Give  one  more  year  to  Sewanee's 
outdated  cinder  track;  by  the  spring 
of  1985,  a  synthetic  track  will  be 
ready. 

In  the  meantime,  Mark  Vandiver, 
C'86,  of  Hendersonville,  Tennessee, 
returns  with  some  strength  in  the 
throwing  events.  Last  year  he  fin- 
ished fourth  in  the  conference  shot 
put  competition  and  seventh  in  the 
discus.  Charles  Yeomans,  C'84, 
coming  off  an  impressive  cross- 
country season,  placed  in  both  the 
1500-  and  5000-meter  cuns  in  last 
year's  conference  championships. 

On  the  women's  squad,  Teresa 
Owen,  C'84,  of  Reistertown,  Mary- 
land, should  once  again  lead  the 
team  in  the  distance  events.  Last 
year  she  broke  school  records  for 
the  1500-,  3000-,  and  5000-meter 
runs  all  on  the  same  day. 

The  men's  conference  champion- 
ships will  be  held  May  2-4.  The 
Women's  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Conference  meet  will  be  held  April 
27-28. 


Golf 

For  the  past  three  years,  Sewanee 
has  won  the  CAC  championship  in 
golf,  and  the  good  news  this  year  is 
that  all  of  last  season's  top  links- 
men  have  returned. 

Four  of  the  top  five — Bill  Hodges, 
Paul  Robinson,  Ben  Pierce,  and 
Mark  Peeler — are  seniors.  Arthur 
Brantley,  C'85,  of  Birmingham  is 
also  expected  to  figure  prominently 
in  the  success  of  the  Tigers  this 
year.  Coach  Horace  Moore  is  espe- 
cially pleased  that  the  team  has 
twelve  good  candidates  for  the 
squad. 

The  conference  championships 
will  be  held  May  3  at  Centre 
College. 

Women's  Soccer 

Only  losing  two  players  to  gradua- 
tion last  spring,  the  women's  soccer 
team  is  both  young  and 
enthusiastic. 

The  team  finished  its  second  sea- 
son last  year  one  game  under  .500, 
and  this  spring  Coach  Peter  Haley 
said  he  is  "looking  forward  to  our 
best  year  yet.  We're  much  farther 
along  now  than  we  were  last  season 
at  this  point." 

Heidi  Barker,  C'85,  last  year's 
leading  scorer,  returns  as  does 
Nancy  Brim,  C'86,  the  goalkeeper. 
Haley  has  also  been  impressed  with 
the  freshmen. 

The  schedule,  which  includes 
matches  with  such  teams  as  Geor- 
gia Tech  and  Auburn,  looks  tough, 
but  everyone  is  confident  of  having 
a  winning  season. 


Owen  Lipscomb,  C'84,  a  standout  linebacker  from  Nashville, , 
with  the  Stephen  E.  Puckette  III  Trophy  by  Coach  Horace  Moore.  The 
award  was  established  in  honor  of  Steve  Puckette,  C'80,  who  was  killed 
in  an  automobile  accident  three  years  ago. 

Something  To  Cheer 
About  'Most  Every  Night 


Men's  Basketball 

The  Tigers  were  looking  like  tour- 
nament material  for  much  of  the 
season,  defeating  Rose-Hulman  on 
the  road  and  knocking  off  South- 
western for  early  victories. 

The  squad  had  a  14-10  record 
going  into  the  final  weekend  of 
play,  giving  Coach  Bobby  Dwyer  a 
good  basis  to  launch  his  second 
season. 

His  strategy  of  getting  as  many 
players  as  possible  into  a  game  pro- 
duced plenty  of  experience. 

Forward  Jim  Startz,  C'85,  led  the 
team  in  both  scoring  and  rebound- 
ing. He  had  close  to  nineteen  points 
and  eight  rebounds  a  game. 

"He  was  able  to  perform  well 
against  much  taller  competition," 
said  Dwyer. 

Other  top  scorers  included  Kevin 
Barnett,  C'84,  with  eleven  points  a 
game,  and  Steve  Kretsch,  C'86, 
with  an  average  of  almost  nine 
points. 

Women's  Basketball 

Kim  Valek,  C'87,  led  a  team  of 
mostly  freshmen  and  sophomores  to 
an  action-packed  8-14  record  in  the 
regular  season. 

Valek,  whose  scoring  average 
hovered  near  twenty  points  a  game, 
dominated  all  areas  of  play.  She 
also  led  the  team  in  rebounds  with 
an  average  of  better  than  ten. 

Susan  Steele,  C'86,  was  second  in 
scoring  with  an  average  of  almost 
eleven  points  a  game. 

Sewanee  was  host  for  the  Wom- 
en's Intercollegiate  Athletic  Confer- 
ence championships  in  February. 

Swimming 

A  successful  swimming  and  diving 


season  was  put  together  by  many 
strong  performances,  including  con- 
sistent victories  by  Charles  Sholten, 
C'85,  and  Taylor  French,  C'87,  in 
men's  diving. 

The  top  scorers  in  men's  swim- 
ming were  Forrest  McClain,  C'86, 
and  Grey  Hamblefcon,  C'87. 

Due  to  illness,  Dan  Colella,  C'84, 
never  reached  the  form  he  had 
while  leading  the  Tigers  in  scoring 
for  three  seasons.  Coach  Cliff  Afton 
said  Colella  "will  be  greatly  missed 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  sport,  his 
enthusiasm,  and  his 
competitiveness."  i 

The  top  performers  on  the  wom- 
en's team  were  Barbara  Francis, 
C'85,  and  Marilyn  Bean,  C'87,  who 
decided  to  compete  in  swimming 
only  after  being  injured  in  track. 

The  conference  championships 
were  held  February  23-25. 

Wrestling 

The  Tigers  must  still  look  to  Divi- 
sion II  colleges  and  universities  for 
most  of  its  wrestling  competition, 
making  victories  a  bit  rare. 

Individual  efforts  brightened  the 
season  for  Coach  Yogi  Anderson's 

Armando  Basarrate,  C'86,  of 
Chattanooga  was  a  standout  in  the 
150-pound  class,  overcoming  injury 
early  in  the  season  to  compile  a  13- 
7  record.  In  the  season-ending 
NCAA  Mid-East  Regionals  in  Sewa- 
nee, he  defeated  the  first  and  second 
seeds  before  finishing  third  in  the 
meet.  Basarrate  also  finished  third 
in  the  Washington  and  Lee 
Invitational. 

Other  strong  performers  were 
Brian  Masters,  C'86;  David  Lee, 
C'86,  and  Shep  Bentley,  C'84,  each 
of  whom  finished  fourth  in  the  Mid- 
East  Regionals  in  his  weight  class. 


Sewanee  Ski  Team  on  a  Lift 


by  Carrie  Ash  ton 

Skiing  snow  in  the  Southeast  re- 
sembles writing  a  paper  during 
Homecoming;  it's  seemingly  impos- 
sible, yet  done  by  Sewanee  students 
every  year. 

The  University  of  the  South  Ski 
Team  (the  U.S.  Ski  Team)  devel- 
oped its  present  team  over  the  past 
four  years.  In  the  current  season 
full  five-person  women's  and  men's 
teams  raced  Slalom  and  Giant  Sla- 
lom, skiing  man-made  snow  at 
Beech  Mountain  in  North  Carolina 
and  Ober-Gatlinburg  in  Tennessee. 
Student  fees  support  the  club  sport 
and  Carrie  Ashton,  the  Sewanee 
Outing  Club  director  on  the  Bish- 
op's Common  staff,  coaches  the 
racers. 

The  Sewanee  team  has  been 
around  a  while.  Prior  to  a  several- 
year  hiatus,  Hugh  Caldwell,  philos- 
ophy professor  and  Ski  and  Outing 
Club  instigator,  led  Sewanee  in 
races  that  also  included  Downhill. 
The  ski  team  was  reinstituted  by 
Caroline  Hopper  (C'81),  then  a  stu- 
dent trustee,  as  part  of  her  legacy  to 
Sewanee.  She  worked  with  me,  then 

my  first  year  as  director,  to  re- 

ve  the  team  in  1981.  Each  year 
more  experienced  racers  return,  and 
the  prospects  for  the  1985  season 
are  excellent. 

The  Southern  Collegiate  Racing 
Association  races  on  Fridays  at 
Beech  and  on  Thursdays  at  Ober- 
Gatlinburg  the  first  four  weeks  of 
Easter  term.  Most  competitors  find 
the  time  away  from  classes,  though 
excused,  prohibits  participation  in 

:  entire  season.  The  team  mem- 


bers for  each  race  are  all  those  in- 
terested who  come  to  the  open 
meeting  held  the  day  before  depar- 
ture. The  five-person  *A*  team  and 
three-person  *B*  team  for  both 
women  and  men  are  "coaches'  deci- 
sion," based  on  available  knowledge 
of  skills.  So  far,  every  person  able  to 
attend  has  participated  in  at  least 
one  competition.  It  is  the  high  level 
of  interest  (seventy-one  people  cur- 
rently) that  enabled  Sewanee  to 
field  full  teams  this  year. 

The  spirit  of  fellowship  and  en- 
deavor combine  with  the  stated 
goal,  "to  finish."  Control  and  con- 
centration become  the  key  to  indi- 
vidual success.  Some  skiers  enter  a 
race  for  the  first  time  with  the 
team,  and  realistic  expectations  be- 
come part  of  the  coaches'  counsel. 
Located  four  to  seven  hours  from 
the  nearest  snow,  the  U.S.  Ski 
Team  cannot  practice  routinely,  yet 
returning  racers  such  as  Bobby  Per- 
sons, president,  C'85', 
Bertha  Booker  C'86,  Trey  Greer 
C'84,  Camille  McWhirter,  vice-pres- 
ident, C'85,  Morgan  Bomar  C'85, 
Jack  Nichols  C'84,  Matt  Engleby, 
treasurer,  C'85,  and  others  do  well. 
This  year  newcomer  Melissa  Bulk- 
ley,  C'86,  placed  fourth  in  the  indi- 
vidual Slalom  January  27,  the  best 
single  finish  ever  for  Sewanee. 

As  the  sun  dissipates  the  fog  of 
February  and  another  season  of 
snow  in  the  Southeast  melts  into 
memory,  the  seemingly  impossible 
will  happen  again  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  South  Ski  Team  in  1985. 

Carrie  Ashton  is  director  of  the  Se- 
wanee Outing  Program. 


Rob  Mcintosh,  C'86,  of  Atlanta, 
prepares  to  roll  his  opponent  into 
a  pin. 


Jim  Folds,  C'86,  has  many  talents, 
but  the  extra  arms  and  legs  are  pro- 
vided by  a  teammate  as  Jim  fires  a 
foul  shot.  (Photo:  Lyn  Hutchinson) 


Carrie  Ashton,  Sewanee  Outing  Club  director,  takes 


the  Sewanee  Pool  Slalom.  (Photo:  Lyn  Hutchinson) 


'Weology 


The  Dean's  Column: 

On  Preparing  Presbyters 

by  the  Very  Rev.  John  E.  Booty 

I  have  been  giving  much  thought  to  the  church,  the  Episcopal  church 
and  the  Christian  ministry,  and  especially  the  preparation  of  future 
priests  of  the  church.  We  have  achieved  a  great,  good  thing  in  the 
enactment  of  the  one-percent  policy  for  the  support  of  theological  edu- 
cation. That  policy  means,  among  other  things,  that  we  are  recogniz- 
ing as  never  before  the  responsibility  shared  by  parish,  seminary,  and 
diocese  for  the  education  of  the  church's  presbyters.  I  would  suggest, 
now,  that  we  might  push  further  and  realize  the  fuller  implication  of 
what  we  have  done. 

In  brief,  it  is  time  for  the  Episcopal  Church  to  review  the  process 
whereby  it  raises  up,  educates,  and  deploys  deacons  and  presbyters.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  now  regard  the  formal  process  of  theologi- 
cal education  for  the  presbyterate  as  extending  over  at  least  five 
years.  This  would  involve  not  only  that  which  diocesan  commissions 
on  ministry  do  in  the  screening  process  and  not  only  that  which  some 
dioceses  do  in  vocational  testing  programs,  but  the  testing  of  aspi- 
rants as  to  their  knowledge  of  basic  Christian  doctrine,  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  the  fundamental  course  of  the 
church's  history.  If  this  were  done,  the  church's  seminarians  could 
then  do  so  much  more  not  only  in  terms  of  vocational  formation  but  ir 
terms  of  enabling  future  presbyters  to  be  knowledgeable,  reflective, 
imaginative  theologians  and  teachers,  something  we  in  this  church  sc 
desperately  need.  It  may  be  that  a  diocese  should  require  that  its 
aspirants  go  through  the  four  years  of  Education  for  Ministry,  or  per- 
haps, being  tested  and  found  wanting,  to  be  tutored  locally  before 
entering  seminary.  In  my  dreams  I  imagine  the  possibility  that  the 
diocesan  commissions  on  ministry  will  discern  among  their  aspirants 
those  capable  of  learning  biblical  languages  and  will  at  least  encour- 
age them  to  do  so  in  seminary  or,  where  the  facilities  are  available, 
require  that  they  begin  the  study  of  Greek  or  Hebrew  or  both,  before 
seminary. 

There  are  many  places  where  post-seminary  programs  for  those  en- 
tering the  presbyterate  are  conducted,  some  more  seriously  than  oth- 
ers. I  envision  the  time  when  we  will  arrive  at  national  "guidelines" 
if  not  "standards"  for  an  intern  year,  a  year  concentrating  on  the 
transition  from  the  formal  study  of  theology  to  the  doing  of  theology 
in  the  community  of  faith  to  which  the  newly-ordained  are  sent.  This 
would  best  be  done  as  a  diocesan  program  and  involve  a  serious  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  both  the  diocese  and  the  parish  to  the  pro- 
gram. Here  some  of  those  subjects,  important  subjects,  that  General 
Convention  is  asking  the  seminaries  to  include  within  their  curricula 
could  be  dealt  with,  with  curricular  materials  developed  on  a  national 
level  and  made  available  to  dioceses  for  their  use.  This  would  "free" 
seminaries  and  seminarians  to  do  that  which  constitutes  their  chief 
task,  that  is  the  educating  of  enablers  of  the  ministry  of  the  entire 
laos,  a  task  that  involves  hermeneutical  challengers  of  the  great  com- 
plexity, including  the  relating  of  the  biblical-thought  world  with  the 
contemporary-thought  world  in  an  age  that  demands  of  Christians 
the  greatest  zeal  but  also  the  greatest  clarity  of  thought  and 
imagination. 

If  you  agree  with  what  I  am  saying  here,  write  to  the  Board  of 
Theological  Education  and  to  your  Commission  on  Ministry  and  ex- 
press your  agreement.  And  please  write  to  me  with  any  ideas  you 
have. 


Jack  Gessell  Will  "Retire ' 


The  Rev.  John  M.  Gessell  ha.  .„- 
signed  his  position  as  Professor  of 
Christian  Ethics  at  the  School  of 
Theology  effective  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year.  He  will  continue  as  edi- 
tor of  The  St.  Luke's  Journal  of  The- 
ology. Dr.  Gessell  joined  the  School 
of  Theology  faculty  in  1961. 

"These  last  years  of  teaching 
have  been  creative,  and  I've  enjoyed 
them,"  he  said.  "I  can  stop  teaching 
and  feel  good  about  what  I've  done. 
I've  been  thinking  for  some  time 
that  I'd  like  to  explore  more  fully 


other  possibilities  in  my  priesthoou 
This  is  a  shift  in  emphasis." 

He  will  spend  his  extra  time  on 
his  editing  duties,  on  reading  and 
writing,  and  on  peace  and  justice  is- 
sues. His  avocation  is  book  collect- 
ing and  selling,  and  he  plans  to 
develop  his  sales  and  collection  of 
rare  and  used  books. 

Dr.  Gessell  has  assured  the  semi- 
nary of  his  continuing  availability 
for  consultation  on  theological  edu- 
cation, and  he  will  help  the  faculty 
in  planning,  designing,  and  evalu- 
ating curriculum. 


Bishops  Stop  in  Sewanee 


The  Episcopal  Bishops  of  the  Fourth 
Province  were  active  on  the  Univer- 
sity campus  during  their  meeting 
February  14-17  at  the  DuBose  Con- 
ference Center  in  Monteagle. 

On  the  opening  night  of  the  gath- 
ering, the  Very  Rev.  John  E.  Booty, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology,  led 
the  group  in  a  meditation  on  minis- 
try. Later  the  Dean  gave  a  lecture 
on  theologian  John  Hooker. 

Wednesday  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning the  bishops  came  to  the  Uni- 
versity for  a  talk  by  New  Testament 
Professor  the  Rev.  Christopher 
Bryan  on  new  and  interesting  de- 
velopments in  New  Testament  stud- 
ies, and  for  a  presentation  by  the 
Rev.  John  deBeer,  director  of  educa- 
tional design  at  Bairnwick  Center, 
on  the  method  of  theological  reflec- 


tion used  in  the  Education  for  Min- 
istry extension  program. 

They  also  met  with  the  faculty  of 
the  School  of  Theology  to  discuss 
the  Seminary's  statement  of  pur- 
pose and  curriculum.  After  dinner 
at  the  home  of  Vice-Chancellor  and 
Mrs.  Robert  M.  Ayres,  Jr.,  there 
was  time  for  informal  discussions. 

The  Fourth  Province  includes 
twenty  of  the  twenty-seven  owning 
dioceses  of  the  University.  They  are 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  West  Tennes- 
see, Tennessee,  Mississippi,  West- 
ern Louisiana,  Louisiana,  Alabama, 
Central  Gulf  Coast,  Atlanta,  Geor- ' 
gia,  Florida,  Central  Florida,  South- 
west Florida,  Southeast  Florida, 
Upper  South  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Western  North  Carolina, 
North  Carolina,  and  East  Carolina. 


SPCK  Board  in  Sewanee 


Anglican  and  Episcopal  Church  dig- 
nitaries gathered  at  Sewanee  on 
March  12  and  13  for  the  dedication 
and  first  board  meeting  of  the  Soci- 
ety for  Promoting  Christian  Knowl- 
edge/USA. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  FitzSimons  Allison, 
C'49,  bishop  of  South  Carolina,  cele- 
brated at  the  noontime  dedication 
service  on  March  13  and  the  Rt. 
Rev.  George  E.  Haynsworth,  execu- 
tive for  World  Mission  in  Church 
and  Society  at  the  Episcopal  Church 
headquarters  in  New  York, 
preached  at  the  service. 

On  March  12,  George  Lunn,  sec- 
retary for  mission  for  the  British 
SPCK,  spoke  to  the  community  on 
"SPCK  Worldwide"  in  the  Bishop's 
Common. 

Other  British  SPCK  visitors  at- 
tending the  service  and  board  meet- 
ing included  Patrick  Gilbert, 
general  secretary,  and  Lionel  Scott, 
vice-chairman  of  the  governing 
body 
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The  Society  for  Promoiing  Christian  Knowledge 
United  States  of  America 

The  Board  of  Trustees  met  March 
13  and  includes  Bishops  Allison  and 
Haynsworth;  the  Rt.  Rev.  Edmond 
L.  Browning,  C'52,  T'54,  H'70,  of 
Hawaii;  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  Fol- 
well,  H'70,  of  Central  Florida;  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Leo  Frade,  T77,  of  Hondu- 
ras; the  Rt.  Rev.  Alden  M.  Hatha- 
way of  Pittsburgh;  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Furman  C.  Stough,  C'51,  T55,  H'77, 
of  Alabama  and  Chancellor  of  the 
University;  Robert  M.  Ayres,  Jr., 
C'49,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity; the  Very  Rev.  John  E. 
Booty,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Theol- 
ogy; Frederic  C.  Beil  HI,  C'70,  pub- 
lisher; Patrick  Gilbert,  general 
secretary  of  British  SPCK;  Richard 
Hall,  personnel  director  of  the  Uni- 
versity; Norman  A.  Hjelm  of  For- 
tress Press  in  Philadelphia;  Dixie 
Hutchison  of  Dallas;  the  Rev. 
Charles  Long,  editor  of  Forward 
Movement  Publications  in  Cincin- 
nati; Mrs.  Harry  J.  Parker,  banker 
of  San  Antonio;  the  Rev.  Onell  A. 
Soto,  T'64,  Mission  Information  and 
Education  Officer  for  the  Episcopal 
Church;  John  M.  Templeton,  finan- 
cier; Thomas  S.  Tisdale,  Jr.,  C'71, 
lawyer  of  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina; and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Van 
Culin,  secretary  general  of  the  An- 
glican Consultative  Council. 


The  Rev.  John  M.  Gessell 


Seminary  Couple  Brings  a 
Global  Perspective 


by  Margi  Moore 

David  and  Karen  Crippen  have 
spent  the  majority  of  their  time 
since  the  middle  of  the  1960s  work- 
ing with  "special"  people — the  hun- 
gry, imprisoned,  disadvantaged, 
and  poor.  And  they  will  probably 
spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  doing 
the  same  thing.  David  is  a  junior  in 
the  School  of  Theology  from  the  dio- 
cese of  Central  Florida.  Karen  is  ad- 
ministrative assistant  at  the  newly- 
opened  office  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge. 

While  taking  Peace  Corps  train- 
ing shortly  after  they  were  married, 
they  realized  that  they  wanted  to 
work  with  people  overseas  within 
the  context  of  the  Christian  church. 
So  they  called  the  Missionary  Board 
of  the  Church  of  God  in  Anderson, 
Indiana,  and  left  Peace  Corps  train- 
ing to  begin  a  two-year  training  pe- 
riod for  missionary  work. 

Karen  attended  Anderson  College 
while  David  took  classes  at  the 
School  of  Theology.  They  then 
moved  to  Nashville  where  David  re- 
ceived a  master's  degree  in  Chris- 
tian education  from  Scarritt 
College.  Then  they  were  on  their 
way  to  Kenya  where  David  was  a 
religious  education  advisor  travel- 
ing to  about  one  hundred  schools.  In 
Kenya  religious  education  is  re- 
quired for  elementary  school  chil- 
dren and  85  percent  of  those  in 
secondary  school  elect  to  take  reli- 
gion. Programs  are  available  in 
either  Christian  or  Muslim  educa- 
tion. Later  David  became  the  cur- 
riculum developer  for  religious 
education  working  through  the  Na- 
tional Christian  Council  of  Kenya. 

While  there,  Karen  began  and 
managed  a  bookshop  distributing 
Christian  literature  to  the  prov- 
inces. During  their  second  stay  in 
Kenya  she  was  a  social  worker  in  a 
slum  area  of  Nairobi. 

Karen  says  their  work  and  lives 
are  a  "response  to  God's  goodness 
and  love  and  gifts  to  us.  When  you 
see  that  the  people  there  are  unfa- 
miliar with  God's  love  as  expressed 
in  Jesus  Christ,  you  feel  compelled 
to  share  the  good  news." 

They  have  also  worked  in  So- 
malia and  Thailand.  In  Somalia 
David  was  the  program  director  and 
Karen  the  personnel  coordinator  for 
World  Concern,  a  relief  and  devel- 
opment agency.  The  main  thrust  of 
their  work  was  medical  assistance 
to  refugees  in  two  camps  near  the 
Ethiopian  border. 

In  the  same  positions  in  Thai- 
land, they  worked  with  Food  for  the 
Hungry  and  had  total  responsibility 
for  feeding  over  50,000  refugees  in 
seven  camps.  They  worked  with 
Laotian,  Cambodian,  and  Vietnam- 
ese people,  supervising  an  expa- 
triate staff  that  numbered  seventy 
over  the  two  years  of  their  stay, 
plus  about  three  hundred  Thai  and 
refugee  workers  and  assistants. 


Those  were  busy,  exhausting 
years  for  the  family.  An  example  of 
the  crises  they  regularly  encoun- 
tered was  a  phone  call  from  the 
United  Nations  saying  a  fire  had 
destroyed  much  of  one  of  the  refu- 
gee camps.  Could  they  provide  eat- 
ing and  cooking  utensils  for  about 
4,000  people  immediately? 

Their  work  has  involved  some 
travel.  In  Burma  they  were  guests 
of  Archbishop  Gregory.  He  took 
them  to  a  service  at  a  village 
church  where  he  preached  and  cele- 
brated barefooted.  In  Calcutta,  the 
entire  family  worked  as  volunteers 
at  Mother  Teresa's  Home  for  the 
Destitute  and  Dying.  They  distrib- 
uted medicine  and  fed  residents 
who  were  unable  to  feed  them- 
selves. 

While  in  Kenya  they  attended  the 
community  church  whose  priest  was 
Anglican.  They  were  confirmed  in 
the  Episcopal  Church  when  they  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  in  the 
late  1970s.  In  January  1984  all 
three  of  their  daughters  were  con- 
firmed and  have  since  served  as 
crucifer  and  torchbearers  at  Otey 
Memorial  Church  in  Sewanee. 

"Out  daughters  are  participating 
in  our  ministry,"  said  David.  "They 
all  feel  good  about  where  they  are 
and  where  they  have  been.  We  talk 
about  it  a  lot."  He  continued  by  say- 
ing that  the  girls  became  involved 
in  their  work  overseas,  assisting 
staff  members  in  the  refugee  camps. 

In  between  the  years  of  overseas' 
work  David  has  gotten  his  doctorate 
from  Peabody  College  (now  part  of 
Vanderbilt)  in  Nashville  and  has 
worked  as  education  supervisor  at  a 
state  prison  in  Florida.  While 
Karen  was  getting  her  degree  in  so- 
cial work  from  Florida  Southern, 
David  taught  in  two  colleges  in  cen- 
tral Florida.  Karen  has  also  been  a 
social  worker  at  a  school  for  disad- 
vantaged and  delinquent  children. 

Their  years  of  work  have  been  in 
the  lay  ministry.  "I  never  felt  called 
to  the  ordained  ministry  before  the 
last  couple  of  years,"  said  David. 
"Now  I  feel  that  I  want  to  com- 
pletely devote  my  life  to  God  and 
the  work  of  the  church.  I  am  here 
because  I  felt  a  calling  to  the  priest- 
hood." 

Their  decision  was  reached  after 
much  prayer  about  two  years  ago  in 
Thailand.  David  talked  with  the 
priest  in  Bangkok  and  wrote  to  his 
rector  in  Lakeland,  Florida.  The  di- 
ocesan procedure  was  begun.  Since 
David  had  been  an  Episcopalian  a 
relatively  short  time,  he  looked  for 
a  seminary  that  was  steeped  in  the 
Anglican  tradition.  Sewanee  is.  He 
was  happy  to  discover  that  his 
classmates  were  from  diverse  back- 
grounds. 

David  and  Karen  have  no  plans 
past  seminary.  "In  the  past,"  she 
said,  "God  hasn't  let  us  know  this 
far  in  advance  what  we'll  be  doing. 
We  feel  comfortable  that  we'll  know 
when  the  time  comes." 


Introduction  to  Ministry 


When  the  Conference  on  Ministry 
was  planned  last  fall,  the  School  of 
Theology  expected  about  twenty 
participants.  Fifty-two  people  at- 
tended the  three-day  program  Feb- 
ruary 3-5, 1984. 

Student  coordinator  Hamilton 
Fuller,  T86,  said,  "The  conference 
provided  an  opportunity  for  inquir- 
ers about  the  ordained  or  lay  minis- 
try to  discuss  leadership  roles 
within  the  church,  the  ministry  of 
the  church,  and  their  response  to 
God's  call." 

Dean  John  E.  Booty  said,  "I  was 
pleasantly  surprised  at  the  re- 
sponse. I  talked  with  three  people 
who  didn't  know  what  Sewanee  was 
before  the  conference;  now  this 
would  be  the  place  they  would  want 
to  come  for  seminary." 

Administrative  assistant  Patricia 
Smith  said  it  was  impressive  that 
the  conference  was  not  put  on  by 
the  Dean's  office,  but  by  the  entire 
seminary.  Visitors  stayed  in  stu- 
dents' homes  and  ate  meals  with 
them. 

Participants  came  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, Ohio,  Virginia,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Florida,  South  Carolina, 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  Mississippi, 
and  North  Carolina,  as  well  as  Ten- 


In  evaluating  the  program,  one 
participant  said,  "I  appreciate  the 
honesty  of  the  seminarians,  faculty, 
and  the  priests  who  spoke  to  us.  I 
felt  in  most  of  my  conversations  a 
desire  on  everyone's  part  to  be  as 
helpful  as  possible — they  under- 
stood our  struggle.  It  is  comforting 
to  know  that  as  we  go  through  this 
process  there  will  be  some  of  you 
who  are  praying  for  us." 

Another  said  he  appreciated  their 
"willingness  and  ability  to  try  to 
answer  every  question  no  matter 
how  stupid  or  unanswerable." 

"Many  of  the  participants  found 
the  conference  non-threatening," 
said  Mr.  Fuller.  "Questions  about 
very  important  issues  could  be  dealt 
with  in  a  non-evaluative  setting; 
whereas,  if  they  are  in  their  dioce- 
san homes,  the  process  can  be  eval- 
uative from  the  beginning." 

Dean  Booty  hopes  to  have  an  en- 
tering class  of  thirty  for  the  fall  of 
1984,  and  said  that  this  conference 
may  help  in  that  regard.  But  the 
real  effects  of  the  conference  will 
probably  be  felt  over  the  next  two  or 
three  years  as  the  participants  go 
through  their  diocesan  processes  for 
candidacy. 


Distinguished  Alumnus/a 


When  the  School  of  Theology  Al- 
umni Council  meets  on  May  2  an 
announcement  will  be  made  about 
the  Seminary's  Distinguished 
Alumnus/a  Award  for  1984. 

According  to  the  guidelines,  the 
award  recognizes  individuals  "who 
have  served  our  Lord  and  his  people 
in  the  church  and  in  society  faith- 
fully and  well.  Furthermore,  the 
award  seeks  to  recognize  those  who 
have  been  loyal  to  and  supportive  of 
the  School  of  Theology  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  which  it  is  a  part." 


The  recipient  must  be  a  living 

graduate  of  the  School  of  Theology 
and  may  not  be  an  active  member  of 
the  Alumni  Council,  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  or  the  Board  of  Regents. 
The  recipient  may  not  be  a  current 
employee  of  the  University  and  may 
not  have  received  an  honorary  de- 
gree. 

Nominations  were  received  until 
the  first  Friday  in  March. 


^Associated  Alumni 


Vicar's  Baffy  Challenge 


The  Sewanee  Golfing  Society,  made 
up  of  avid  Sewanee  golfers  no  mat- 
ter what  their  handicap,  will  gather 
on  the  Mountain  April  28  for  the 
sixth  annual  match  for  the  Vicar's 
Baffy. 

The  alumni  will  try  for  another 
victory  over  the  varsity  team.  All 
interested  alumni,  parents,  and 
friends  may  join  either  the  Purple 
team  or  the  White  for  match  play 
across  the  beautiful,  rolling,  and 
challenging  Sewanee  Golf  Course. 

W.  Warren  Belser,  Jr.,  C'50,  is 
the  founder  and  captain  of  the  Se- 
wanee Golfing  Society.  He  said  that 
golf  on  the  Mountain  has  a  colorful 
history,  and  play  in  the  good  com- 
pany of  other  Sewanee  linksmen 
makes  the  grandest  of  holidays.  An 
invitation  is  extended  to  all. 

For  those  who  are  interested,  a 
practice  round  will  be  held  on  Fri- 


day, April  27.  That  evening  the 
Golfing  Society  will  host  a  dinner  at 
the  Sewanee  Inn. 

The  match  for  the  Vicar's  Baffy 
will  begin  the  next  day  after  a  golf- 
er's lunch  in  Sewanee's  Ralph  Black 
Clubhouse.  Appropriate  refresh- 
ments will  be  served  at  the  Sewa- 
nee Inn  following  the  match. 

For  the  uninitiated  and  the  curi- 
ous, the  Vicar's  Baffy  belonged  to 
the  legendary  Rev.  Pliny  Pinckney 
Smith,  C'79,  T'82  (1879  and  1882). 
A  full  account  of  the  Vicar's  colorful 
life  may  someday  be  published  from 
the  archival  research  of  Professor 
Joseph  D.  Cushman,  C'49. 

Persons  who  are  interested  in 
joining  the  match  are  asked  to 
write:  W.  Warren  Belser,  Jr.,  Sewa- 
nee Golfing  Society,  3775  Jackson 
Boulevard  West,  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama, 35213. 


Sewanee  Clubs  Far  and  Wide 


Middle  Georgia 


After  several  years  of  desuetude, 
the  Sewanee  Club  of  Middle  Geor- 
gia has  been  "refounded."  The  de- 
parture for  Atlanta  of  Billy 
Harrison,  C'66,  the  club's  founding 
genius  and  guiding  spirit,  had  dev- 
astated Sewanee  spirit  in  the  heart 
of  the  Heart  of  Georgia.  It  was  as  in 
Judges  21:25 — "In  those  days  there 
was  no  king  in  Israel:  every  man 
did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own 
eyes,"  and  the  Sewanee  Club  did 
not  meet. 

But  in  June,  1983,  a  prophet 
named  Michael  Owens,  T'83,  came 
down  from  the  hills  to  call  the  peo- 
ple to  return  to  the  covenant,  and, 
lo,  they  responded.  An  organiza- 
tional meeting  was  held  in  August, 
and  new  officers  were  elected.  They 
are  president  Mike  Cass,  C'63;  vice- 
president  Mike  Owens;  secretary- 
treasurer  Lynn  Cass;  and  chancel- 
lor/auditor/ guiding  spirit  Don 
Johnson,  C'48. 


Before  the  club's  next  meeting, 
Richard  Tillinghast,  C'62,  came  to 
read  his  poetry  in  Macon,  and,  al- 
though this  was  not  an  official  Se- 
wanee Club  event,  several  area 
alumni  and  friends  of  Sewanee  or 
poetry  attended  the  reading  and 
gathered  afterwards  at  the  Casses' 
house. 

At  the  November  meeting  the  of- 
ficers presented  amended  bylaws  to 
the  other  members  and  asked  for 
their  best  thoughts  on  how  to  main- 
tain the  club  and  its  purposes.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  club's  purpose 
was  to  sustain  the  Sewanee  ethos  in 
Middle  Georgia,  as  an  end  in  itself 
and  as  a  means  to  the  end  of  sup- 
porting Sewanee  in  her  raising  up 
of  the  never-ending  succession  of 
benefactors  and  matriculants.  De- 
spite the  serious  discussion  that 
took  place,  the  meeting  was  much 
enjoyed. 

Held  at  Don  and  Libby  Johnson's 
house,  the  meeting  was  brightened 
by  the  presence  of  younger  alumni: 


Bruce  Hofstadter,  C'71;  Tim  Calla- 
han, C'72;  Connie  Hynes,  C'78; 
Scott  demons,  Chip  Manning,  Bill 
Brumby,  and  Ben  Willis,  C'82;  and 
"C"  Hinrichs,  Connie  Crawford,  and 
Sallie  Robinson,  C'83. 

The  club  now  hopes  to  enjoy  its 
first  full  year  of  "refoundedness," 
beginning  with  a  meeting  in  March. 
Mike  Cass,  C'63 

Atlanta 

The  Atlanta  Sewanee  Club  is  defi- 
nitely starting  its  new  year  on  the 
right  foot.  We  had  an  enjoyable 
Founders'  Day  dinner  on  October  13 
at  Neiman-Marcus,  and  we  owe  our 
delightful  dinner  and  surroundings 
to  Sophie  Mason,  wife  of  Tommy 
Mason,  C'64.  After  dinner  our  out- 
going president,  Bryan  Starr,  C'68, 
said  a  few  words  and  was  followed 
by  our  new  president,  Jim  Grier, 
who  introduced  our  speaker,  Ed 
Wilkes,  director  of  admissions  for 
the  college. 

It  is  clearly  the  consensus  of  the 
Atlanta  Sewanee  Club  that  Ed 
Wilkes  is  an  excellent  addition  to 
the  admissions  department.  He  pre- 
sented us  with  an  interesting  look 
at  today's  admissions  process,  the 
students  Sewanee  has  and  is  look- 
ing for,  and  the  alumni  role  in 


many  aspects  of  Sewanee's  admis- 
sions work.  We  are  all  more  in- 
formed about  Sewanee  and  where 
the  school  stands  at  present  after 
Ed's  talk.  Being  better  informed 
usually  leads  to  increased  interest, 
which  in  turn  leads  to  involvement. 
This,  I  hope,  will  be  the  case  with 
the  Atlanta  Club  in  the  upcoming 
year. 

A  cocktail  party  was  held  Decem- 
ber 7  at  the  home  of  Montague 
Boyd,  C'74,  and  his  wife,  Laura. 

Lisa  McDonough  and  I  are  both 
pleased  to  be  the  first  women  to  be 
honored  with  offices  in  the  Atlanta 
Sewanee  Club  and  look  forward  to 
an  exciting  year. 

Sanford  Mitchell,  C'81 

The  Piedmont 

The  Sewanee  Club  of  the  Piedmont 
met  November  17  for  cocktails  and 
dinner  at  the  Forsyth  Country  Club 
of  Winston-Salem.  About  fifty  peo- 
ple from  the  Winston-Salem, 
Greensboro,  High  Point,  and  sur- 
rounding area  were  in  attendance. 
Special  guests  for  the  evening  were 
Amy  Coats,  Sewanee  award  winner 
from  Reynolds  High  School;  Doug 
Funderburke  from  Forsyth  Country 
Day;  and  Gordon  Bingham,  head- 
master of  Forsyth  Country  Day,  and 


In  6  days Sewanee  beatlexas, 

Texas  A^M^Eila^LSUaiidaeMiss. 

On  the  7th  day,  they  rested 
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New  officers  of  the  Sewanee  Club  of  Middle  Georgia  are,  from  left,  Don 
Johnson,  C'48;  Lynn  Cass;  Mike  Owens,  T'83;  and  Mike  Cass,  C'63. 


The  only  way  alumni  can  get  a  copy  of  this  Iron  Men  poster,  a  reprint  of 
the  famous  U.  S.  Steel  ad,  is  to  make  a  first-time  gift  of  $25  or  more  to  the 
University  or  to  increase  their  previous  gift  by  $25  or  more.  The  offer  is 
limited  to  one  poster  per  person.  Send  your  gift  now! 


his  wife,  Sandy. 

Special  thanks  go  to  Professor 
Doug  Paschall  for  coming  from  the 
Mountain  to  talk  to  the  group  about 
Sewanee,  its  philosophy  on  educa- 
tion, and  its  goals  for  the  future. 

President  Wilson  Russell  ad- 
journed the  meeting  by  appointing 
Dan  Ahlport  as  Club  contact  for  the 
Greensboro  area.  Many  thanks  go 
to  all  who  have  participated  in  the 
activities  of  the  newly-organized 
club.  Special  thanks  to  Wilson  Rus- 
sell, Tom  Goodrum,  and  Ed  Colhoun 
for  making  the  arrangements  for 
this  meeting. 

Pete  Peters,  C'73 

New  Orleans 

I  want  to  thank  everyone  for  help- 
ing to  bring  the  Sewanee  Club  of 
New  Orleans  back  to  life.  Our  re- 
cruiting efforts  in  the  schools  are 
yielding  tremendous  results.  We've 
helped  several  alums  who  were  new 
to  the  area  in  their  quests  for  jobs. 
We've  had  some  very  enjoyable  so- 
cial events,  including  our  January 
reception  honoring  current  and 
prospective  students,  a  softball 
match  against  the  Washington  and 
Lee  alumni  in  the  summer,  and  an 
expedition  to  Jackson  in  September 
to  cheer  for  the  Tigere  against  Mill- 
saps.  Out  copious  efforts  paid  off 
when  we  were  awarded  the  Dobbins 
Trophy  as  the  best  Sewanee  Club  in 
the  country. 

The  coming  year  promises  to  be 
another  success.  In  the  recruiting 
department,  judging  from  the  num- 
ber of  interested  students  we  met 
when  the  admissions  office  repre- 
sentative was  in  town,  we've  got 
more  prospects  to  work  with  this 
year  than  last.  In  addition  to  the 
events  planned  this  winter,  I  hope 
to  arrange  a  basketball/ volleyball 
matchup  against  the  Washington 
and  Lee  club  as  well  as  a  softball  re- 
match in  the  summer.  I  would  also 
like  for  us  to  have  a  picnic  across 
the  lake  in  August.  I  then  invite 
you  all  to  Sewanee  in  October  to  re- 
ceive the  Dobbins  Trophy  again. 
Brad  Jones,  C'79 


Joseph  D.  Cushman,  C'49,  professor 
of  history,  and  Mary  Sue  Cushman, 
dean  of  women,  were  special  guests 
at  a  New  Orleans  reception  Janu- 
ary 8  for  current  and  prospective 
students.  The  event  was  held  at  the 
Garden  District  home  of  Ingersoll 
Jordan,  C'65. 

Washington 

The  Washington,  D.  C,  area  has 
over  the  years  been  a  popular  choice 
for  relocation  among  Sewanee  grad- 
uates. In  recent  years  the  number  of 
new  graduates  coming  to  this  area 
has  been  increasing.  But  without 
some  help,  Washington  remains  a 
difficult  place  for  a  newcomer  to  get 
started,  particularly  when  it  comes 
to  looking  for  that  first  job 
opportunity. 

There  has  always  existed  a  loose 
network  of  D.  C.  area  alumni  who 
have  been  helpful  to  recent  gradu- 
ates seeking  employment.  Encour- 
aged by  this,  we  are  now 
attempting  to  expand  and 
strengthen  a  booklet  on  area  al- 
umni for  use  by  seniors  at  the  Uni- 
versity and  recent  graduates.  The 
booklet  will  provide  current  and 
previous  job  information  about  area 
alumni.  An  interested  student  may 
then  contact  alumni  for  general  ad- 
vice on  things  such  as  training,  re- 
quirements, interview  preparations, 
job  openings,  and  the  like.  This  will 
not  only  help  those  who  may  al- 
ready be  interested  in  coming  to 
Washington,  but  it  will  also  allow 
other  Sewanee  students  to  learn 
what  is  available  in  the  area. 

Marc  Williams,  C'81 

The  Sewanee  Club  of  Washington 
held  a  barbeque  dinner  December 
11  in  the  parish  hall  of  George- 
town's Christ  Church. 

Arkansas 

The  Sewanee  Club  of  Arkansas  got 
off  to  a  rousing  start  November  10 
with  a  meeting  in  Trapnall  Hall  in 
Little  Rock. 

At  a  gathering  of  about  sixty  al- 
umni from  around  the  state,  along 
with  assorted  friends  of  Sewanee, 


How  to  attract  good  students  to  Sewanee  was  a  large  part  of  the  guests' 
conversations  at  the  Piedmont  Sewanee  Club  gathering  in  November  at 
Forsyth  Country  Club.  From  left  are  Dan  Ahlport,  C'70;  Gordon 
Bingham,  headmaster  of  Forsyth  Country  Day  School;  and  Tom  Good- 
rum,  A'56,  C'60. 


Leaders  of  the  Atlanta  Sewanee  Club  welcomed  guests  for  a  recent  club 
dinner.  From  left  are  Lauren  McSwain,  C'73,  Sanford  Mitchell,  C'81, 
Mike  Payne,  C'76,  Lisa  McDonough,  C'82,  and  Jim  Grier,  C'76. 


Members  of  the  New  Orleans  Club  root  for  the  Tigers  at  Millsaps  College. 


Seeking  a  Special 
Graduate 

The  purpose  and  qualifications  for  the  Distinguished  AlumnuB/a 
Award  are  to  recognize  that  individual  who  is  distinguished  in  busi- 
ness, profession,  or  vocation  and  who,  through  actions,  has  demon- 
strated concern  for  and  service  to  the  community.  The  individual 
should  have  shown  repeated  loyalty  to  and  support  of  the  University, 
and  his/her  position  of  importance  and  stature  should  have  brought 
favorable  attention  and  recognition  to  the  University  of  the  South. 

To  be  eligible,  an  alumnus  or  alumna  must  be  a  living  graduate  of 
the  University  (Academy  or  College).  The  nominee  may  not  be  an 
active  member  of  the  Associated  Alumni  Board,  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees, or  Board  of  Regents,  or  a  recipient  of  an  honorary  degree  from 
the  University.  Current  University  employees  are  also  ineligible. 
Nominee Class 


Attach  information  providing  reasons  for  your  nomination.  (Your 
nominee  cannot  be  considered  unless  substantiating  information  i 
enclosed.) 


Telephone — 

Return  to  Distinguished  Alumnus/a  Committee 
The  University  of  the  South 
Alumni  Office 
Sewanee,  Tennessee  37375 
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Dr.  Jack  Gardner,  C'50,  of  Searcy 
was  elected  president  of  the  new  or- 
ganization, and  Richard  Allin,  C'52, 
of  Little  Rock  was  elected  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Vice-Chancellor  Robert  M.  Ayres, 
Jr.,  addressed  the  gathering  and 
underscored  the  fact  that  Sewanee 
is  a  unique  institution,  one  dedi- 
cated to  the  pursuit  of  academic  ex- 
cellence while  nurturing  the 
spiritual  development  of  its 
students. 

reprinted  in  part  from 

the 

Arkansas  Gazette 

Birmingham 

Walter  D.  Bryant,  Jr.,  C'49,  director 
of  the  University's  alumni  fund, 
shared  news  from  the  Mountain 
with  about  fifty  alumni  and  friends 
at  the  Birmingham  Founders'  Day 
Banquet  held  November  17  at  the 
Mountain  Brook  Sheraton.  The  club 
also  held  a  keg  party  on  November  5. 

Central  South  Carolina 

William  T.  Cocke,  C'51,  professor  of 
English  in  the  College,  was  the 
guest  speaker  for  the  Founders'  Day 
dinner  of  Central  South  Carolina. 
The  gathering  was  held  November 
5  at  historic  Millwood  in  Columbia. 


Charleston 

On  Saturday,  January  14,  1984, 
there  was  a  gathering  of  the 
Charleston  Sewanee  Club  at  the 
home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund 
Rhett,  Jr.,  C'69.  Approximately  120 
alumni,  friends,  and  current  stu- 
dents were  in  attendance.  The  party 


was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  every- 
one, and  many  Sewanee  stories 
were  exchanged. 

Charlotte 

Alumni  from  a  wide  spectrum  of 
classes,  new  and  old,  were  on  hand 
for  the  Sewanee  Club  of  Charlotte 
dinner  January  20,  and  no  one 
could  have  enjoyed  it  more  than 
Gilbert  F.  Gilchrist,  C'49,  professor 
of  political  science,  who  was  the 
guest  speaker. 

Professor  Gilchrist  gave  an  over- 
view of  Sewanee  from  the  1940s  to 
the  1980s  and  told  old  stories  about 
Sewanee  personalities  and  the  ma- 
jor changes  through  the  years.  So 
much  more  is  going  on  now,  he  said: 
than  when  he  was  among  only  200 
or  300  students— all  men.  Yet  the 
myth  about  isolation  persists.  To- 
day, Mr.  Gilchrist  said,  a  student 
can  have  the  best  of  both  worlds. 

Among  the  some  forty  persons  in 
attendance  were  Stuart  Childs, 
C'49;  Warren  W.  Way,  C'29;  David 
"Gil"  Lee,  C'50;  Travis  Moon,  C'67; 
Harold  "Chip"  Moon,  C'69;  Dr.  Jeff 
Runge,  C77,  and  his  wife,  Virginia 
Deck  Runge,  C'77,  and  another  all- 
Sewanee  couple,  Vern  Anderson, 
C'82,  and  Aliceon  Gardner,  C'83; 
Ann  Garrison  "Gary"  Sellers,  C'81; 
Dr.  Jim  Brittain,  C'67;  and  Ruth 
Cardinal,  C'81.  Beeler  Brush,  C68, 
executive  director  of  the  Associated 
Alumni,  was  also  present  and  par- 
ticipated in  a  discussion  of  club 
plans. 

The  dinner  and  meeting 
held  at  the  Myers  Park  Country 
Club. 


Chattanooga 

The  Sewanee  Club  of  Chattanooga 
held  a  casual  get-together  on  Satur- 
day, November  26.  The  party  was 
held  at  the  home  of  Ward  B.  Crim- 
mins,  C'75,  on  Lookout  Mountain. 

Dallas 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Lancaster 
were  honored  by  the  Sewanee  Club 
of  Dallas  at  a  Founders'  Day  dinner 
on  October  11.  The  dinner  was  held 
at  the  Episcopal  School  of  Dallas. 

Memphis 

"Meet  by  the  pool  in  the  Gazebo," 
said  the  invitation  from  Paul  Ca- 
lame,  C'62,  and  the  Sewanee  Club 
of  Memphis.  So  after  the  Sewanee- 
Southwestern  game  October  8,  at 
which  the  club  assembled  a  rooting 
section,  alumni  and  friends  gath- 
ered by  the  pool  of  the  University 
Club  of  Memphis. 

Mobile 

Current  and  prospective  students 
were  honored  at  a  reception  given 


by  the  Sewanee  Club  of  Mobile.  The 
reception,  held  on  January  9,  was  at 
the  home  of  Joy  Ogburn,  C'82. 

New  York 

Andrew  Lytle  was  the  special  guest 
speaker  for  the  Leap  Year  (Febru- 
ary 29)  dinner  of  the  John  H.  P. 
Hodgson  Chapter  of  the  Sewanee 
Club  of  New  York.  The  dinner  was 
held  on  Governor's  Island. 

Arctic  Slope 

Andrea  Brice,  C'83,  and  Craig  Bled- 
soe, C'68,  were  recent  hosts  of  the 
"Sewanee  Club  of  Fairbanks"  in  the 
offices  of  the  Fairbanks  Daily  News- 
Miner.  While  certainly  Vme  of  the 
smaller  groups  of  Sewanee  gradu- 
ates, as  well  as  one  of  the  northern- 
most, this  active  organization  is 
planning  a  variety  of  functions  to 
enhance  the  presence  of  trie  Univer- 
sity of  the  South  in  the  Alaskan  in- 
terior and  the  Arctic  Slope.VThe 
accompanying  photograph  of  Craig 
and  Andrea  was  taken  at  the  termi- 
nus of  the  1,523-mile  Alaska  High- 
way on  a  balmy  fall  afternoon. 
Andrea  Brice 


San  Antonio 


Among  the  dinner  guests  of  the  Sewanee  Club  of  San  Antonio  were,  from 
left,  theRt.  Rev.  Scott  Field  Bailey,  T53,  H'65,  Bishop  of  West  Texas; 
Robert  S.  Lancaster,  C'34,  IT79,  the  guest  speaker;  and  Lee  S.  Fountain, 
Jr.,  A'48.  The  reception  and  dinner  were  held  at  the  Chapel  Home  of 
Cathedral  Park. 


Andrea  Brice,  C'83,  and  Craig  Bledsoe,  C 


the  Alaska  Highway. 
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Gathering  for  the  Central  South  Carolina  Club  dinner  are,  from  left,  Jim 
Powell,  George  Lafaye,  Carey  Burnette,  Willie  Cocke,  Kirk  Finlay,  Benton 
Williamson,  Walter  Chastain,  and  Bill  McElveen 


The  Sewanee  Club  of  Wiesbaden-Maim?  The  gathering  was  held  October 
29  at  the  apartment  of  John  Bordley,  associate  professor  of  chemistry, 
who  is  on  leave  in  Germany,  and  his  wife,  Peggy,  C'82.  Those  attending 
included  other  Sewanee  professors,  current  students  studying  abroad, 
and  former  Sewanee  residents. 


Class  Notes 

^Academy 


Honored  by 
His  Own 

William  O.  Baldwin,  A'12,  C'16, 
was  inducted  into  the  Alabama 
Bankers  Association  Half  Cen- 
tury Club  this  summer.  He  was 
one  of  only  fifty -two  bankers  to 
qualify  for  membership  with  fifty 
years  of  active  banking  service  in 
Alabama. 

He  was  vice-president  of  First 
Alabama  Bank  of  Montgomery 
from  1926  until  his  retirement  in 
1960  and  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  from  1931  until 
1975. 

In  1960,  Walter  Kennedy,  then 
president  of  the  bank,  wrote, 
'The  name  Baldwin  will  always 
be  an  integral  part  of  First  Na- 
tional Bank  (as  it  was  then 
called).  His  is  a  niche  that  is 
unique  and  can  never  be 
refilled." 

He  was  referring  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Baldwin's  grandfather 
founded  the  bank,  in  1871  and 
was  its  first  president.  His  father 
was  president  from  1898  until 
1929  and  chairman  of  the  board 
until  1931. 

"Red"  Baldwin,  who  graduated 
from  Annapolis  in  1918  and 
served  in  the  Navy,  is  known  for 
his  jokes  and  pranks  as  well  as 
for  his  favorite  pastime,  walking 
from  home  to  bank.  According  to 
a  story  in  The  First  Word,  a  pub- 
lication of  First  Alabama  Bank, 
"Very  few  could  match  his  pace 
up  or  down  the  Court  Street  Hill, 
and  everyone  knew  that  when  he 
walked  on  the  left  side  of  the 
street,  he  was  walking  for  exer- 
cise; if  on  the  right  side,  he  was 
late  and  would  welcome  a  lift." 


'54 


Robert  P.  Hare  IV,  A,  C'59,  has  been 
named  assistant  vice-president  of  Piper,  J  af- 
fray &  Hopwood,  Inc.,  an  investment  firm  based 
'  i  Minneapolis.  Prior  to  joining  this  firm,  he 
!bs  with  Merrill  Lynch. 


'65 


H.  Gary  Preston,  A,  has  been  selected  for 
inclusion  in  the  1983  edition  of  Outstanding 
Young  Men  in  America.  He  is  a  stockbroker 
with  Merrill  Lynch  in  Atlanta. 


'71 


'73 

David  L.  Brandon,  A,  C'77,  was  married 
to  Amy  Kogut  on  May  15,  1983.  They  are  liv- 
ing in  Lexington,  Kentucky. 


and  Indiana. 

Whit  Irvin,  A,  will  be  married  on  July  9  i; 
El  Paso,  Texas. 


'79 


Mary  Elizabeth  Stout,  A,  C'83,  and  Dixie 
Leonard  were  married  on  December  20  in  St. 
Augustine's  Chapel  in  All  Saints'. 


Wbology 


'44 


The  Rev.  Roddey  Reid,  T,  retired  on  Jan- 
uary 1  as  executive  director  of  the  Church 
Deployment  Office  and  has  been  appointed  a 
research  fellow  at  the  Yale  Divinity  School. 
Dr.  Reid  will  concentrate  on  biblical  studies 
and  the  theology  of  Karl  Barth.  He  will  also 


t  at  St.  John's  in  New  Haven. 


'51 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Harry  D.  Hawthorne,  T, 

has  retired  from  the  active  ministry.  He  con- 
tinues as  chaplain  of  the  Buffalo  (New  York) 
ShrinerB  and  vice-chairman  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  Home. 


'52 


'58 


The  Very  Rev.  Harry  W.  Shipps,  T,  was 
elected  bishop  coadjutor  of  the  diocese  of  Geor- 
gia in  September  of  1983. 


'59 


The  Rev.  Cham  Canon,  T,  has  been  elected 
to  the  Standing  Committee  in  the  diocese  of 
Arkansas. 


'63 


The  Rev.  John  W.  Blow,  T,  is  vicar  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Comforter  in  Crescent  City, 
Florida,  and  Emmanuel  Church  in  Welaka. 

The  Rev.  Delmas  E.  Hare,  T,  is  now  rector 
of  Emmanuel  Church  in  Staunton,  Virginia. 
He  and  his  wife,  Mabel,  have  three  children. 

The  Rev.  Timothy  Trively,  T,  is  curate  at 
St.  Andrew's  Church  in  Tampa,  Florida. 


'65 


The  Rev.  R.  Dale  Harmon,  T,  has  become 
rector  of  St.  Mary's  in  Palmetto,  Florida.  He 
was  formerly  at  St.  Timothy's  in  Nashville. 

The  Rev.  Robert  S.  McGinniss,  T,  is  a 
commander  in  the  Marines.  He  has  just  re- 
ceived a  certificate  of  commendation  from  his 
commanding  officer. 


'66 


The  Rev.  Douglas  M,  Kierstead,  T,  is 
serving  as  supply  priest  at  St.  Francis-in-the- 
Fields  in  Somerset,  Pennsylvania. 


'55 


The  Rt.  Rev.  William  Dimmick,  T,  assist- 
ant bishop  of  Minnesota,  is  serving  as  interim 
chief  executive  officer  of  Seabury-Western 
Seminary  in  Evanston,  Illinois. 


'57 


The  Rev.  Canon  Samuel  C.  W.  Fleming, 

T,  has  announced  his  retirement  after  sixteen 
years  as  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Father 
Fleming  has  been  active  in  diocesan  affairs 
and  has  been  president  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  the  diocese  of  South  Carolina.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  House  of  Deputies 
of  General  Convention 

The  Rev.  Charles  Hutchins,  T,  recently 
retired  from  the  Florida  United  Methodist 
Conference  and  resides  in  Savannah,  Georgia. 


'68 


The  Rev.  Henry  Minick,  T,  recently  cele- 
brated the  twenty-Sfth  year  of  his  ordination 
to  the  priesthood.  He  has  been  the  Episcopal 
chaplain  at  the  University  of  Miami  since  1964. 


Bishop  of 
Georgia 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Harry  W.  Shipps, 
T'58,  has  been  consecrated  bishop 
coadjutor  of  the  Diocese  of  Geor- 
gia in  services  held  January  6  at 
Christ  Church,  Savannah.  He 
was  elected  from  a  field  of  thirty- 
six  nominees  during  the  diocesan 
convention  last  September.  He  is 
the  University's  seventy-eighth 
alumnus  to  become  a  bishop  in 
the  Episcopal  Church. 

As  coadjutor,  Bishop  Shipps 
will  succeed  Bishop  Reeves  as  di- 
ocesan upon  the  latter's  retire- 
ment tentatively  planned  in 
early  1985. 

The  consecrator  for  the  serv- 
ices was  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  M.  Al- 
lin,  C'43,  T45,  H'62,  and  co- 
consecrators  were  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Alex  D.  Dickson,  Jr.,  T'58,  and 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Paul  Reeves,  H'69. 

A  native  of  New  Jersey,  Bishop 
Shipps  has  served  his  entire  or- 
dained ministry  in  the  Diocese  of 
Georgia.  His  election  was  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  that 
diocese  that  a  priest  of  the  dio- 
cese has  been  chosen  bishop. 

At  the  time  of  his  election, 
Bishop  Shipps  was  rector  of  St. 
Alban's  Church  in  Augusta, 
where  he  served  for  fourteen 
years.  Earlier  in  his  ministry,  he 
had  served  St.  Mark's,  Albany, 
and  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apos- 
tles, Savannah.  Before  attending 
the  School  of  Theology  at  Sewa- 
nee,  he  attended  the  New  York 
State  Maritime  Academy  and 
served  as  an  officer  in  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Navy  from 
1946  to  1955. 


The  Rt  Rev.  Christopk  Keller,  retired  bishop  of       during  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Sewanee  Club  of 
Arkansas,  is  introduced  by  Bill  McLean,  C'68,         Arkansas. 


20 

Dr.  Jack  Gardner,  C'50,  of  Searcy 
was  elected  president  of  the  new  or- 
ganization, and  Richard  Allin,  C'52, 
of  Little  Rock  was  elected  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Vice-Chancellor  Robert  M.  Ayres, 
Jr.,  addressed  the  gathering  and 
underscored  the  fact  that  Sewanee 
is  a  unique  institution,  one  dedi- 
cated to  the  pursuit  of  academic  ex- 
cellence while  nurturing  the 
spiritual  development  of  its 
students. 

reprinted  in  part  from 

the 

Arkansas  Gazette 

Birmingham 

Walter  D.  Bryant,  Jr.,  C'49,  director 
of  the  University's  alumni  fund, 
shared  news  from  the  Mountain 
with  about  fifty  alumni  and  friends 
at  the  Birmingham  Founders'  Day 
Banquet  held  November  17  at  the 
Mountain  Brook  Sheraton.  The  club 
also  held  a  keg  party  on  November.5. 


Central  South  Carolina 

William  T.  Cocke,  C'51,  professor  of 
English  in  the  College,  was  the 
guest  Bpeaker  for  the  Founders'  Day 
dinner  of  Central  South  Carolina. 
The  gathering  was  held  November 
5  at  historic  Millwood  in  Columbia. 


Charleston 

On  Saturday,  January  14, 1984, 
there  was  a  gathering  of  the 
Charleston  Sewanee  Club  at  the 
home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund 
Rhett,  Jr.,  C'69.  Approximately  120 
alumni,  friends,  and  current  stu- 
dents were  in  attendance.  The  party 


was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  every- 
one, and  many  Sewanee  stories 
were  exchanged. 

Charlotte 

Alumni  from  a  wide  spectrum  of 
classes,  new  and  old,  were  on  hand 
for  the  Sewanee  Club  of  Charlotte 
dinner  January  20,  and  no  one 
could  have  enjoyed  it  more  than 
Gilbert  F.  Gilchrist,  C'49,  professor 
of  political  science,  who  was  the 
guest  speaker. 

Professor  Gilchrist  gave  an  over- 
view of  Sewanee  from  the  1940s  to 
the  1980s  and  told  old  stories  about 
Sewanee  personalities  and  the  ma- 
jor changes  through  the  years.  So 
much  more  is  going  on  now,  he  said 
than  when  he  was  among  only  200 
or  300  students— all  men.  Yet  the 
myth  about  isolation  persists.  To- 
day, Mr.  Gilchrist  said,  a  student 
can  have  the  best  of  both  worlds. 

Among  the  some  forty  persons  in 
attendance  were  Stuart  Childs, 
C'49;  Warren  W.  Way,  C'29;  David 
"Gil"  Lee,  C'50;  Travis  Moon,  C'67; 
Harold  "Chip"  Moon,  C'69;  Dr.  Jeff 
Runge,  CT7,  and  his  wife,  Virginia 
Deck  Runge,  C'77,  and  another  all- 
Sewanee  couple,  Vern  Anderson, 
C'82,  and  Aliceon  Gardner,  C'83; 
Ann  Garrison  "Gary"  Sellers,  C'81; 
Dr.  Jim  Brittain,  C'67;  and  Ruth 
Cardinal,  C'81.  Beeler  Brush,  C'68, 
executive  director  of  the  Associated 
Alumni,  was  also  present  and  par- 
ticipated in  a  discussion  of  club 
plans. 

The  dinner  and  meeting 
held  at  the  Myers  Park  Country 
Club. 


Chattanooga 

The  Sewanee  Club  of  Chattanooga 
held  a  casual  get-together  on  Satur- 
day, November  26.  The  party  was 
held  at  the  home  of  Ward  B.  Crim- 
mins,  C*75,  on  Lookout  Mountain. 

Dallas 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Lancaster 
were  honored  by  the  Sewanee  Club 
of  Dallas  at  a  Founders'  Day  dinner 
on  October  11.  The  dinner  was  held 
at  the  Episcopal  School  of  Dallas. 

Memphis 

"Meet  by  the  pool  in  the  Gazebo," 
said  the  invitation  from  Paul  Ca- 
lame,  C'62,  and  the  Sewanee  Club 
of  Memphis.  So  after  the  Sewanee- 
Southwestern  game  October  8,  at 
which  the  club  assembled  a  rooting 
section,  alumni  and  friends  gath- 
ered by  the  pool  of  the  University 
Club  of  Memphis. 

Mobile 

Current  and  prospective  students 
were  honored  at  a  reception  given 


by  the  Sewanee  Club  of  Mobile.  The 
reception,  held  on  January  9,  was  at 
the  home  of  Joy  Ogburn,  C'82. 

New  York 

Andrew  Lytle  was  the  special  guest 
speaker  for  the  Leap  Year  (Febru- 
ary 29)  dinner  of  the  John  H.  P. 
Hodgson  Chapter  of  the  Sewanee 
Club  of  New  York.  The  dinner  was 
held  on  Governor's  Island. 

Arctic  Slope 

Andrea  Brice,  C'83,  and  Craig  Bled- 
soe, C'68,  were  recent  hosts  of  the 
"Sewanee  Club  of  Fairbanks"  in  the 
offices  of  the  Fairbanks,  Daily  News- 
Miner.  While  certainly  one  of  the 
smaller  groups  of  Sewanee  gradu- 
ates, as  well  as  one  of  the  northern- 
most, this  active  organization  is 
planning  a  variety  of  functions  to 
enhance  the  presence  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  South  in  the  Alaskan  in- 
terior and  the  Arctic  Slope.'The 
accompanying  photograph  of  Craig 
and  Andrea  was  taken  at  thfe  termi- 
nus of  the  1,523-mile  Alaska  High- 
way on  a  balmy  fall  afternoon,. 
Andrea  Brice 


San  Antonio 


AIM 
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Among  the  dinner  guests  of  the  Sewanee  Club  of  San  Antonio  were,  from 
left,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Scott  Field  Bailey,  T53,  W6S,  Bishop  of  West  Texas; 
Robert  S.  Lancaster,  C'34,  IT 79,  the  guest  speaker;  and  Lee  S.  Fountain, 
Jr.,  A'48.  The  reception  and  dinner  were  held  at  the  Chapel  Home  of 
Cathedral  Park. 


Gathering  for  the  Central  South  Carolina  Club  dinner  are,  from  left,  Jim 
Powell,  George  Lafaye,  Carey  Burnette,  Willie  Cocke,  Kirk  Finlay,  Benton 
Williamson,  Walter  Chastain,  and  Bill  McElveen 


The  Sewanee  Club  of  Wiesbaden-Maim?  The  gathering  was  held  October 
29  at  the  apartment  of  John  Bordley,  associate  professor  of  chemistry, 
who  is  on  leave  in  Germany,  and  his  wife,  Peggy,  C'82.  Those  attending 
included  other  Sewanee  professors,  current  students  studying  abroad, 
and  former  Sewanee  residents. 


QassNotes 

Academy 


Honored  by 
His  Own 

William  O.  Baldwin,  A'12,  C'16, 
was  inducted  into  the  Alabama 
Bankers  Association  Half  Cen- 
tury Club  this  summer.  He  was 
one  of  only  fifty-two  bankers  to 
qualify  for  membership  with  fifty 
years  of  active  banking  service  in 
Alabama. 

He  was  vice-president  of  First 
Alabama  Bank  of  Montgomery 
from  1926  until  his  retirement  in 
1960  and  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  from  1931  until 
1975. 

In  1960,  Walter  Kennedy,  then 
president  of  the  bank,  wrote, 
"The  name  Baldwin  will  always 
be  an  integral  part  of  First  Na- 
tional Bank  (as  it  was  then 
called).  His  is  a  niche  that  is 
unique  and  can  never  be 
refilled." 

He  was  referring  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Baldwin's  grandfather 
founded  the  bank  in  1871  and 
was  its  first  president.  His  father 
was  president  from  1898  until 
1929  and  chairman  of  the  board 
until  1931. 

"Red"  Baldwin,  who  graduated 
from  Annapolis  in  1918  and 
served  in  the  Navy,  is  known  for 
his  jokes  and  pranks  as  well  as 
for  his  favorite  pastime,  walking 
from  home  to  bank.  According  to 
a  story  in  The  First  Word,  a  pub- 
lication of  First  Alabama  Bank, 
"Very  few  could  match  his  pace 
up  or  down  the  Court  Street  Hill, 
and  everyone  knew  that  when  he 
walked  on  the  left  side  of  the 
street,  he  was  walking  for  exer- 
cise; if  on  the  right  side,  he  was 
late  and  would  welcome  a  lift." 


54 


Robert  P.  Hare  IV,  A,  C'59,  has  been 
named  assistant  vice-president  of  Piper,  Jaf- 
fray  &  Hopwood,  Inc.,  an  investment  firm  based 

Minneapolis.  Prior  to  joining  this  firm,  he 

is  with  Merrill  Lynch. 


'65 


H.  Gary  Preston,  A,  has  been  selected  for 
inclusion  in  the  1983  edition  of  Outstanding 
Young  Men  in  America.  He  is  a  stockbroker 

with  Merrill  Lynch  in  Atlanta. 


71 


George  Ramaeur,  A,  will  marry  Cynthia 
Gilbert  on  May  26. 


'73 


David  L.  Brandon,  A,  C*77,  was  married 
.j  Amy  Kogut  on  May  15,  1983.  They  are  liv- 
ing in  Lexington,  Kentucky. 


Tom  Flood,  A,  is  a  variety  guitarist  and 
performs  in  various  nightclubs  in  Louisville 
and  Indiana. 

Whit  Irvin,  A,  will  be  married  on  July  9  in 


'79 


Mary  Elizabeth  Stout,  A,  C'83,  and  Dixie 
Leonard  were  married  on  December  20  in  St. 
Augustine's  Chapel  in  All  Saints'. 


Weology 


'44 


The  Rev.  Roddey  Reid,  T,  retired  on  Jan- 
uary 1  as  executive  director  of  the  Church 
Deployment  Office  and  has  been  appointed  a 
research  fellow  at  the  Yale  Divinity  School. 
Dr.  Reid  will  concentrate  on  biblical  Btudies 
and  the  theology  of  Karl  Barth.  He  will  also 
assist  at  St.  John's  in  New  Haven. 


'51 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Harry  D.  Hawthorne,  T, 

has  retired  from  the  active  ministry.  He  con- 
tinues as  chaplain, of  the  Buffalo  {New  York) 
Shriners  and  vice-chairman  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  Home. 


'58 


The  Very  Rev.  Harry  W.  Shipps,  T,  was 
elected  bishop  coadjutor  of  the  diocese  of  Geor- 
gia in  September  of  1983. 


'59 


The  Rev.  Cham  Canon,  T,  has  been  elected 
to  the  Standing  Committee  in  the  diocese  of 
Arkansas. 


'63 


The  Rev.  John  W.  Blow,  T,  is  vicar  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Comforter  in  Crescent  City, 
Florida,  and  Emmanuel  Church  in  Welaka. 

The  Rev.  Delmas  E.  Hare,  T,  is  now  rector 
of  Emmanuel  Church  in  Staunton,  Virginia. 
He  and  his  wife,  Mabel,  have  three  children. 

The  Rev.  Timothy  Trively,  T,  is  curate  at 
St.  Andrew's  Church  in  Tampa,  Florida. 


'65 


'52 


The  Rev.  Douglas  M.  Eierstead,  T,  ia 

serving  as  supply  priest  at  St.  Francis-in-the- 
Fielda  in  Somerset,  Pennsylvania. 


'55 


The  Rt.  Rev.  William  Dirnmick,  T,  assist- 
ant bishop  of  Minnesota,  is  serving  as  interim 
chief  executive  officer  of  Seabury-Western 
Seminary  in  Evanston,  Illinois. 


'57 


The  Rev,  R.  Dale  Harmon,  T,  has  become 
rector  of  St.  Mary's  in  Palmetto,  Florida.  He 
was  formerly  at  St.  Timothy's  in  Nashville. 

The  Rev.  Robert  S.  McGinniss,  T,  is  a 
commander  in  the  Marines.  He  has  just  re- 
ceived a  certificate  of  commendation  from  his 
commanding  officer. 


'66 


The  Rev.  Canon  Samuel  C.  W.  Fleming, 

T,  has  announced  his  retirement  after  sixteen 
years  aa  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Father 
Fleming  has  been  active  in  diocesan  affairs 
and  has  been  president  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  the  diocese  of  South  Carolina.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  House  of  Deputies 
of  General  Convention 

The  Rev.  Charles  Hutchins,  T,  recently 
retired  from  the  Florida  United  Methodist 
Conference  and  resides  in  Savannah,  Georgia. 


'68 


The  Rev.  Henry  Minick,  T,  recently  cele- 
brated the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  ordination 
to  the  priesthood.  He  has  been  the  Episcopal 
chaplain  at  the  University  of  Miami  since  1964. 


Bishop  of 
Georgia 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Harry  W.  Shipps, 
T'58,  has  been  consecrated  bishop 
coadjutor  of  the  Diocese  of  Geor- 
gia in  services  held  January  6  at 
Christ  Church,  Savannah,  He 
was  elected  from  a  field  of  thirty- 
six  nominees  during  the  diocesan 
convention  last  September.  He  is 
the  University's  seventy-eighth 
alumnus  to  become  a  bishop  in 
the  Episcopal  Church. 

As  coadjutor,  Bishop  Shipps 
will  succeed  Bishop  Reeves  as  di- 
ocesan upon  the  latter's  retire- 
ment tentatively  planned  in 
early  1985. 

The  consecrator  for  the  serv- 
ices was  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  M.  Al- 
lin,  C'43,  TM5,  H'62,  and  co- 
consecrators  were  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Alex  D.  Dickson,  Jr.,  T'58,  and 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Paul  Reeves,  H'69. 

A  native  of  New  Jersey,  Bishop 
Shipps  has  served  his  entire  or- 
dained ministry  in  the  Diocese  of 
Georgia.  His  election  was  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  that 
diocese  that  a  priest  of  the  dio- 
cese has  been  chosen  bishop. 

At  the  time  of  his  election, 
Bishop  Shipps  was  rector  of  St. 
Alban's  Church  in  Augusta, 
where  he  served  for  fourteen 
years.  Earlier  in  his  ministry,  he 
had  served  St.  Mark's,  Albany, 
and  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apos- 
tles, Savannah.  Before  attending 
the  School  of  Theology  at  Sewa- 
nee,  he  attended  the  New  York 
State  Maritime  Academy  and 
served  as  an  officer  in  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Navy  from 
1946  to  1955. 


The  Rt.  Rev.  Christoph  Keller,  retired  bishop  of       during  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Sewanee  Club  of 
Arkansas,  is  introduced  by  Bill  McLean,  C'68,         Arkansas. 
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The  Rev.  James  R.  Cullipfaer,  T,  is  the 
priest  in  charge  of  evangelism  and  spiritual 
nurture  at  Christ  Church  in  Greenville,  South 
Carolina.  For  eight  years  he  was  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer  in  Jacksonville,  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  Cullipher  is  also  a  Jungian  analyst 
and,  with  Dr.  John  Sanford,  conducts  a  very 
popular  healing  and  wholeness  seminar  in 
Florida  each  Bpring. 


72 


sistant  rector  of  St.  Mark's  Church  in  Venice, 
Florida. 

The  Rev.  Michael  Mould  en .  T,  is  rector  of 
St.  Anns  Church  in  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

The  Rev.  Blaney  Prfdgen,  T,  after  two 
years  in  charge  of  youth  programs  at  Christ 
Church  in  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  antic- 
ipates a  call  to  a  parish  of  his  own. 
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The  Rt  Rev.  Calvin  O.  Schofield,  T.  H'83, 
bishop  of  southeast  Florida,  received  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Se- 
wanee  at  Founders'  Day  Convocation  in 
October. 


73 


The  Rev.  William  M.  Holt,  T,  is  vicar  of 
St.  James's  Church,  Dickson  and  Cumberland 
Furnace,  Tennessee. 

The  Rev.  Jasper  "Jack"  Pennington,  T, 

is  rector  of  St.  Lukes  Church  in  Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. 
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The  Rev.  Stephen  G.  Gideon,  T,  has  re- 
signed as  vicar  of  St.  Andrew's,  New  Johnson- 
ville,  to  become  rector  of  the  Church  of  Our 
Saviour,  Gallatin,  Tennessee. 
The  Rev.  Elolse  Lester,  T,  ia  currently  as- 
Btant  to  the  director  of  the  Episcopal  Radio 
and  Television  Foundation  in  Atlanta.  She  was 
the  director  of  the  International  Community 
of  the  Cross  of  Nails. 


78 


79 

The  Rev.  Richard  G .  Elliott  III,  T,  ia  as- 


The  Rev.  Marshall  Scott,  T,  and  his  wife, 
Valere,  are  the  proud  parents  of  another  son, 
James  Patrick,  born  December  26.  Marshall 
r  of  St.  John's  in  Memphis. 
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John's  Church,  Decatur,  Alabama. 


'83 


The  Rev.  P.  Michael  Davis,  T,  was  or- 
dained to  the  priesthood  in  St.  Thomas's 
Church,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  on  February 

The  Rev.  Rufus  Stanley  Runnels,  T,  was 

ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  Meridian,  Mis- 
sissippi, on  February  2  by  the  Rt  Rev.  Dun- 
can Gray,  T'63. 


College 
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WiUiam  C.  Schoolfield 
4518  Roland  Avenue,  Apt.  3 
Dallas,  Texas  75219 


The  latest  word  is  that  Newell  Blair,  C,  of 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  is  still  active  in  the  pub- 
lishing business  but  is  unable  to  prevent  work 
from  interfering  with  golf. 


Houston,  Texas  77096 
Retirement  is  a  condition  to  be  enjoyed, 
writes  the  Rev.  Frank  Fortune,  C,  of  Long 
Beach.  California.  He  and  his  wife,  Addie, 
spend  their  days  gardening  and  traveling  (with 
their  granddaughter  on  occasion),  and  he  does 
a  bit  of  clerical  supply  work  for  vacationing 
colleagues.  "Fortunately,"  he  says,  "the  par- 


The  Rev.  E.  Robinson  Dewey,  Jr.,  T83,  is  surrounded  by  well-wishers 
from  Sewanee  after  his  ordination  at  Grace-St.  Luke's  Church  in  Mem- 
phis. From  left  are  Katherine  Wingard,  Beth  Wingard,  Jeannie  Ran- 
dolph, Lee  Gray,  Paul  Pearigen,  Ben  Pierce,  Fred  Rudolph,  and  Vice- 
Chancellor  Robert  M.  Ayres,  Jr. 
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Jack  Morton,  C,  who  picked  up  his  exor- 
nati  key  last  October  at  Homecoming,  is  busy 
getting  his  autobiography  on  tape.  He  is  also 
active  in  his  Tallahassee  Masonic  and  Shrine 
clubs  as  well  as  the  Mahi  Shrine  in  Miami. 


Jr\C\TheR 

Q\ynt.i,> 


The  Rev.  William  Mann 

,  Box  32B 
Sewanee,  Tennessee  37375 
The  Rev.  W.  Harrison  Beste,  C,  retired 
priest  of  the  diocese  of  Dallas,  is  in  charge  of 
St.  PeterVby-the-Lake.  Graford,  Texas. 

The  Rev.  Canon  James  P.  De Wolfe,  Jr., 
C,  retired  in  February.  He  completed  his  thirty- 
fifth  year  as  rector  of  All  Saints'  in  Fort  Worth, 
Texas. 


The  Rev.  F.  Newton  Howden,  C,  and  Val- 
erie Clark  were  married  on  April  23,  1983,  at 
Trinity  Church,  Lime  Rock,  in  Lakeville,  Con- 
necticut. They  met  on  a  pilgrimage  sponsored 
by  the  Interchurch  Travel  of  London  called  "In 
the  Steps  of  St.  Paul."  The  new  Mrs.  Howden 
is  from  Tunbridge  WellB,  Kent,  England. 


Former 

Chaplain 

Retires 

The  Very  Rev.  David  B.  Collins, 
C'43,  T48,  STM'62,  Dean  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Philip  in  At- 
lanta, will  retire  on  July  1.  He 
has  been  dean  since  1966,  and 
waB  chaplain  at  Sewanee  for  thir- 
teen years  before  that.  He  and 
his  wife,  Ginny,  will  move  to 
their  home  at  Shellman  Bluff 
near  Darien,  Georgia. 

He  has  become  increasingly  de- 
voted to  charismatic  worship  and 
has  led  services  throughout  the 
United  States  in  which  partici- 
pants have  "direct  experience  of 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  In- 
vitations to  speak  arrive  daily 
from  cities  around  the  country. 

His  retirement  will  free  him 
from  the  demanding  duties  of  ad- 
ministrator of  the  largest  Episco- 
pal parish  in  the  United  States 
and  give  him  more  time  to 
"study,  pray,  and  write." 

At  the  University  of  the  South, 
David  Collins  delivered  the  vale- 
dictory address  at  the  College  in 
1943  and  at  the  School  of  Theol- 
ogy in  1948.  He  then  went  on  to 
parishes  in  Arkansas  before  com- 
ing to  Sewanee  as  chaplain  in 
1953.  In  1966  he  became  dean  of 
St.  Philip's  and  in  1976  he  was 
chosen  vice-president  of  the 
House  of  Deputies  of  the  Na- 
tional Episcopal  Church,  the 
third  highest  office  in  the 
Church. 

Action  suits  him,  and  for  all 
these  years  he  has  been  in  pur- 
suit of  the  spirit  of  life.  "That 
pursuit,"  says  David,  "iB 
quickening." 


y  A  Q  George  G.  Clarke 
*±  Q 1893  Harbert  Avenue 

Mamphis,  Tennessee  38104 

George  Clarke,  C,  was  totally  surprised 

when  he  attended  what  he  thought  was  merely 


Lincoln  American  Life  Insurance  Company's 
25th  anniversary  celebration.  He  found  him- 
self to  be  the  guest  of  honor  because  he  was 
the  only  person  who  had  been  with  the  com- 
pany since  its  founding.  Three  children  and 
three  grandchildren  traveled  to  Memphis  for 
the  occasion. 

John  B.  Dicks,  C,  has  completed  twenty 
years  as  professor  of  physics  and  director  of 
the  energy  conservation  division  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  Space  Institute.  He  de- 
veloped the  magnetohydrodynamics  program 
and  brought  contracts  to  UTSI  totaling  more 
than  $50  million.  He  was  honored  recently  for 
these  accomplishments. 
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Richard  B. Doss 
5723  Indian  Circle 
Houston,  Texas  77057 


Howard  Logan,  C,  of  Shelbyville,  Ken- 
tucky, has  become  a  grandfather  for  the  fourth 
time.  The  new  arrival,  Chase  Douglas,  iB  the 
son  of  Howard's  son,  Douglas. 


1610  Wynkoop 
'  Denver,  Colorado  80202 
Bruce  Lamar  Burch,  Jr.,  C,  was  recently 
presented  an  award  for  Distinguished  Service 
in  Independent  Education.  He  is  a  middle- 
school  history  instructor  at  the  Darlington 
School  in  Rome,  Georgia. 


Abbeville,  South  Carolina  29620 
John  Barclay,  C,  is  the  academic  dean  of 
the  Massanutten  Academy  in  Woodstock, 
Virginia. 

Col.  William  M.  Hood,  C,  retired  from  the 
Air  Force  in  January,  1983,  and  is  now  in- 
volved in  family  financial  planning  in  Ft. 
Walton  Beach,  Florida. 

*  EC  Robert  R.Webb 

QQRt.l,Box8 

Shelbyville,  Kentucky  40065 

The  Rev.  M.  Clark  Baker,  C,  is  vicar  of 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  New  Johnsonville 
Tennessee. 

The  Van.  William  G.  Bun-ill,  C,  archdea 
con  of  the  diocese  of  Northern  California, 
elected  bishop  coadjutor  of  the  diocese  of  Roch- 
ester on  November  5, 1983. 

The  Rev.  S.  Emmett  Lucas,  Jr.,  C,  T63, 
iB  president  of  the  Southern  Historical  Press, 
the  largest  genealogical  book  publisher  in  the 
country.  He  U  also  a  non-stipendiary  assistant 
at  Christ  Church  in  Easley,  South  Carolina. 

Robert  R.  Webb,  C,  has  written  a  book  on 
Queen  Victoria  which  is  dedicated  to  James 
Grimes,  former  professor  at  Sewanee. 

*C£2  The  Rev-  Edward  L.  Salmon,  Jr. 
Q  Q  6330  Ellenwood 

St.  Louis,  Missouri  63105 
William  R.  Boling,  C,  has  been  elected 
president  and  chief  operating  officer  of  Stock- 
ton, Whatley,  Davin  &  Company,  the  mort- 
gage-banking  firm  he  joined  twenty-four  years 
ago.  The  company  is  based  in  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  but  has  offices  throughout  that  state, 


William  R.  Boling 


as  well  as  Georgia  and  Alabama.  Mr.  Boling 
has  been  active  in  a  variety  of  church  and  civic 
projects  in  Jacksonville  and  is  a  leader 
banking 


Mobile,  Alabama  36608 
The  Rev.  Carleton  S.  Cunningham,  C,  is 

rector  of  St.  James's  Church  in  Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

Louie  A.  Hermes,  C,  is  now  a  partner  with 
Boettcher  and  Company  in  San  Francisco. 


One  State  Street  Plaza 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004 

The  Rev.  J.  Daryl  Canfttl,  C,  is  leaving 
St.  Thomas's  Church  in  Huntsville,  Alabama, 
to  work  for  at  least  one  and  perhaps  three 
years  in  the  diocese  of  Namibia,  South  West 
Africa,  under  the  direction  of  Bishop  James 
Kauluma.  The  diocese  of  Alabama  is  a  com- 
panion diocese  of  Namibia. 

Jay  P.  Cleveland,  C,  is  assistant  superin- 
tendent and  director  of  admissions  at  the  Mas- 
Banutten  Academy  in  Woodstock,  Virginia.  He 
and  his  wife,  Susan,  have  two  sons. 

W.  Elliott  Laudeman,  C,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Sugar  Bowl  for  1984-85.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Sugar  Bowl  since 
1957.  He  is  president  of  Klinesmith,  Laude- 
man, and  Talbot,  Inc.,  in  New  Orleans. 

J  £*  f\  Howard  W.  Harrison,  Jr. 
Oil  *6  South  20th  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19103 


)£2  1  Robert  N.  Rust  III 

Q  X  H08  Kohler  Drive 

Allentown,  Pennsylvania  18103 

The  Rev.  David  Elliott,  C,  is  rector  of  St. 
James's  Church  in  Greenville,  Mississippi. 

Thomas  S.  Tisdale,  Jr.,  C,  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  as  a  member  of  the  Executive 


Council  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  is  the  prin- 
cipal initiator  of  an  American  branch  of  the 
SPCK,  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  The  headquarters  will  be  in 


J/J  O  deny  H.  Summers 

fQ  (J  600  Lindsay  Street 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee  37403 

James  Sanders  Guignard,  C,  is  living  in 
Brussels,  Belgium,  where  he  is  the  director  of 
the  European  office  of  the  state  of  South 
Carolina. 

Dr.  Derald  William  Stump,  C,  will  enter 
private  practice  of  psychoanalytic  psychoth- 
erapy in  Pennsylvania  and  will  also  represent 
the  Institute  of  Pastoral  Care,  Inc.,  an  ecu- 
menical counseling  service  for  clergy  and  their 
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The  Rev.  M.  L.  Agnew,  Jr. 

Christ  Episcopal  Church 

118  South  BoisD'Arc  Ave. 

Tyler ,  Texas  75702 
John  Janeway,  C,  is  now  a  financial  con- 
sultant with  Robinson  Humphrey/American 
Express  in  Atlanta. 

Allen  M.  Wallace,  C,  and  Brooke  Hudgins 
were  married  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  on  June 
25, 1983. 

Douglas  J.  Milne 
2825  Eldorado  A\ 
Jacksonville,  Florida  32210 
Michael  D.  Martin,  C,  has  been  selected 
for  inclusion  in  the  1983  edition  of  Who's  Who 
inAmericanLaw .  He  is  president  of  Lakeland 
Special  Events,  Inc.,  the  Florida  producer  of 
the  Miss  USA  Pageant  to  be  aired  May  17, 
1984. 

James  Lawrence  Varnell,  C,  was  fea- 
tured as  "Mr.  Bunny"  at  an  Easter  party  in 
Burien,  a  suburb  of  Seattle.  Jim,  a  former  star 
forward  on  the  Sewanee  basketball  team  and 
son  of  Lon  Varnell,  former  Sewanee  coach, 
must  have  cut  an  imposing  figure  in  his  bunny 
costume  as  he  is  6'4"  and  173  lbs.  Jim  re- 
ceived his  M.  A.  from  Kentucky  and  his  J.  D. 
from  the  University  of  Washington  and  is  a 
very  successful  attorney  in  Seattle. 


To  Address 
Their  Need 

The  Rev.  Kenneth  E.  Clarke, 
C'47,  T'47,  T65,  is  the  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Memorial  Homes  Foundation, 
Inc.,  in  Ohio  which  is  success- 
fully meeting  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  and  most  critical  needs 
in  the  Church. 

Memorial  Homes  owns  and  op- 
erates facilities  for  the  elderly  in 
Cincirinati,  Columbus,  and  West 
Carrollton,  Ohio.  It  is  affiliated 
with  the  Diocese  of  Southern 
Ohio., 

When  Mr.  Clarke  started  with 
the  Foundation  in  1968  as  direc- 
tor of]  research  and  development 
and  administrator  of  the  Mar- 
jorie  t*.  Lee  Home,  the  Founda- 
tion Served  some  fifty  persons 
and  had  a  budget  of  $300,000.  In 
his  annual  report  to  the  board 
after!  becoming  president  in  1982, 
Mr.  Clarke  noted  that  the  Foun- 
dation was  serving  some  700  el- 
derly persons  and  had  an  annual 
budget  of  over  $9  million.  He  is 
given  most  of  the  credit  for  the 
growth  beyond  the  initial  home. 
The  Foundation  continues  to 
grow. 

The  latest  of  Memorial  Homes 
Foundation's  projects  is  the  de- 
velopment of  Deupree  House 
East  in  Cincinnati,  a  six-story 
apartment  dwelling,  which  is 


being  converted  to  a  retirement 
residence.  Dining  and  kitchen  fa- 
cilities have  been  added,  and 
plans  call  for  the  construction  of 
a  forty-bed  nursing  care  center, 
100  additional  apartments,  an 
auditorium,  and  a  chapel. 

In  addition  to  residences  for 
the  elderly  which  range  in  size 
up  to  200  units  and  convalescent 
centers,  the  Foundation  has  initi- 
ated a  Meals-on-Wheels  program, 
the  Eastern  Hills  Retired  Men's 
Club,  and  limited  social  services. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke  said  the 
Foundation  is  involved  in  such 
work  "to  proclaim  the  Gospel,  to 
nurture  the  fellowship,  and  to 
provide  a  servant  ministry  to 
society." 


The  Rev.  Kenneth  E.  Clarke 


The  Rev.  William  S.  Wade,  C,  headmaster 
of  St.  Andrew's-Sewanee  School,  has  been  se- 
lected to  serve  on  the  thirty-three-member 
governing  board  of  the  National  Association 
of  Episcopal  Schools.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Tennessee  Episcopal  Schools  commission 
and  the  executive  committee  of  the  Tennessee 
Association  of  Independent  Schools.  He  and 
his  wife,  Joan,  have  two  children. 


berts  Street 
Mobile,  Alabama  36604 
The  Rev.  W.  Babcock  Fitch,  C,  is  now 

chaplain  at  the  Naval  Air  Station  in  Memphis. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Mason,  C,  became 
rector  of  St.  John's  Church  in  Mobile  on  No- 
vember 15.  Mr.  Mason  is  a  native  of  Mobile 
and  came  home  from  St.  Matthias's  Church  in 
Tuscaloosa  where  he  was  rector  for  six  years. 

The  Rev.  William  Noble  McKeachie,  C, 
and  his  wife,  Lisa,  are  the  proud  parents  of  a 
i,  Will,  bom  in  January.  He  joins  sister  Mil- 


lie who  i; 


n  months  old. 


Samuel  G.  Moss,  C,  will  be  principal  of  the 
1984  summer  session  at  the  Darlington  School 
in  Rome,  Georgia.  He  is  director  of  Btudies  and 
college  placement. 

William  Nelson,  C,  and  bis  wife,  Jackie, 
have  a  son,  William  Andrews,  who  was  a  year 
old  in  November.  They  are  expecting  again  in 
March.  Bill  is  presently  working  on  a  film 
with  Albert  Brooks. 


J  r*  C\  DouS  Baker 

Q  Z)  ^012  Miller  Terrace 

Hartsville,  South  Carolina  29550 

Andrew  H.  Auld,  C,  is  president  of  Eco- 
Research  which  is  engaged  in  a  Lake  Ontario 
project  for  the  state  of  New  York,  He  is  also 
involved  in  fighting  acid  rain. 


Atlanta 
Investiture 

The  Rt.  Rev.  C.  Judson  Child,  Jr., 
C'44,  T48,  H'78,  was  invested 
November  12  as  the  seventh 
bishop  of  Atlanta  in  services  at 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Philip.  He 
was  elected  in  June  by  the  Dioce- 
san Council. 

The  Suffragan  bishop  of  At- 
lanta since  1978,  Bishop  Child 
has  replaced  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bennett 
J.  Sims.  He  has  been  associated 
with  the  Diocese  of  Atlanta  since 
1967. 

After  his  graduation  from  the 
School  of  Theology,  he  served 
churches  in  his  native  New  Jer- 
sey. He  was  rector  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Church  in  Ho-Ho-Kus, 
New  Jersey,  for  sixteen  years  be- 
fore becoming  canon  pastor  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Philip  in  At- 
lanta, where  he  served  until  he 
became  suffragan  bishop. 

At  the  last  General  Conven- 
tion, Bishop  Child  chaired  the 
House  of  Bishops'  music  commit- 
tee and  helped  shepherd  the  new 
Hymnal  through  the  convention. 


Vice-Chancellor  Ayres  talks  with  Bob  Brown,  C'63,  and  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Christoph  Keller  during  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Sewanee  Club  of 
Arkansas. 


Among  the  guests  at  the  Arkansas  Sewanee  Club  dinner  were,  from  left, 
Dr.  Howard  Cockrill,  C'63,  straight  from  the  duck  blinds;  Jerry  Adams, 
C'65,  and  his  wife,  Madelyn;  and  Bob  Tucker,  A'62. 


Childress  on  November  26,   1983, 
Orleans. 

James  O.  Kempson,  Jr.,  C,  recently  mar- 
ried Martha  Denise  Culpepper  of  Walterboro, 
South  Carolina.  Jim  is  with  the  South  Caro- 
lina department  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 
He  and  Martha  are  making  their  home  on 


J  P7  f\  Jock  Tonissen 

I  \J2Q1  S.  College  St.,  Suite  1600 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28244 
The  Rev.  Michael  E.  Hartney,  C,  is  now 

rector  of  St.  Matthias's  Episcopal  Church  in 
East  Aurora,  New  York.  He  was  formerly  the 
misaioner  to  the  deaf  and  rector  of  two  churches 
in  the  diocese  of  Albany. 

Edwin  White,  C,  was  elected  judge  of  the 
third  district,  Division  I,  in  an  election  held  in 
November  in  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky.  Ed  de- 
feated incumbent  Alfred  Naff  for  the  position. 

y  r"T  ■<   Lanalee  V.  V.  Lewis 
I  J_40  South  Battery 

Charleston,  South  Carolina  29401 

Born  to  Dr.  R.  Bruce  Bass,  Jr.,  C,  and  his 
wife,  Pat,  a  daughter,  Catherine  Price,  on  Jan- 
uary 29,  1984. 

Carol  (Reld)  Doughty,  C,  and  her  hus- 
band, Steven,  announce  the  birth  of  a  son, 
Steven  Paul,  on  October  24  in  Jacksonville. 

Alexander  Tracy  Johnson,  C,  heads  the 
high  school  math  department  and  coaches  ten- 
nis in  Hamilton,  Montana.  He  and  his  wife 
have  two  children. 

R.  Boyd  Parker,  C,  and  his  wife,  Nancy, 
have  a  son,  Richard  Randolph,  born  December 
15. 1983. 

The  Rev.  Robert  E.  Reese,  C,  is  now  as- 
chaplain  of  the  53rd  Infantry 


Outstanding 
Young  Man 

Kyle  Rote,  Jr.,  C72,  has  been 
named  one  of  the  Ten  Outstand- 
ing Young  Men  of  America  for 
1984.  In  naming  him  for  the 
honor,  the  Jaycees  cited  his 
Christian  ministry,  his  involve- 
ment in  efforts  to  alleviate  world 
hunger,  and  his  athletic  ability. 

Kyle  Rote  is  currently  general 
manager  of  the  Memphis  Ameri- 
cans soccer  team,  where  he  has 
been  an  officer  since  joining  the 
club  from  the  Dallas  Tornadoes, 
where  he  was  a  star  player  and 
officer  for  several  years. 

The  year  after  he  starred  for 
Sewanee,  he  was  named  "Rookie 
of  the  Year"  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can Soccer  League.  He  became 
even  more  widely  known  by  win- 
ning the  ABC-TV  "Superstars" 
competition  three  times.  He  do- 
nated much  of  the  money  he  won 
to  charities,  including  World  Vi- 
sion for  hunger  relief  and  Special 
Olympics  for  the  retarded. 

In  1980  he  announced  he  was 
taking  time  off  from  soccer  to  de- 
vote more  time  to  service  to  oth- 
ers. Subsequently  he  traveled  to 
Cambodia  and  India,  where  he 
spent  time  working  in  the  minis- 
try of  Mother  Teresa  of  Calcutta. 

Kyle  and  his  wife,  Mary 
Lynne,  have  two  sons,  Will  and 
John. 
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Margaret  (Hudgins)  Burke,  C,  and  her 
husband,  Steven,  C'73,  have  moved  to 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  where  Steven  is  director 
of  planning  and  marketing  with  the  Youngs- 
town  Hospital  Association.  Margaret  stays 
busy  with  David,  their  eon,  but  plans  to  look 
for  a  job  as  a  medical  technologist  soon. 

Leslie  (Johnson)  Hays,  C,  and  her  hus- 
band Barton,  C'72,  are  living  in  La  Mesa, 
California.  They  have  two  children,  Heather 
and  Hillary.  Leslie  is  a  biology  teacher  in  a 
magnet  high  school  in  San  Diego. 

Judith  W.  Lineback,  C,  is  an  attorney  with 
the  law  firm  of  Borod  and  Huggins  which  has 
offices  in  Memphis  and  Washington. 

The  Rev.  Ellis  O.  Mayfield,  C,  is  rector  of 
the  Church  of  the  Good  Samaritan  in  Knox- 
ville,  Tennessee. 

The  Rev.  Edward  McNabb,  C,  and  his 
wife  are  the  proud  parents  of  a  son,  Edward 
Timberlake  HI,  born  December  23.  Ted  is  on 
the  staff  of  Grace-St.  Luke's  in  Memphis.  His 
record  album,  Walker  of  the  Way,  is  a  popular 
item  among  the  items  offered  by  the  Episcopal 
Radio  and  Television  Foundation. 

Robert  D.  McNeil,  C,  will  marry  Jennifer 
Perring  Cox  on  August  4.  Bob  is  vice-presi- 
dent for  sales  of  Penguin  Industries  in  Coates- 
ville,  Pennsylvania. 

Madge  (Logan)  O'Brien,  C,  and  her  hus- 
band, William,  have  a  two-year-old  daughter, 
Logan  Lloyd.  Madge  works  for  Federal  Ex- 
press in  Memphis. 

Helen  Peebles,  C,  is  living  in  New  Orleans 
with  her  son,  Will. 

James  P.  Wilson  III,  C,  and  his  wife, 
Joanne,  are  expecting  their  third  child  in  May. 
They  live  in  Franklin,  Tennessee,  and  Jim  is 
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I  £±  Southern  Natural  Gas  Co. 
P.O.  Box  2563 
Birmingham,  Alabama  35202 

Dr.  Carol  R.  Peebles,  C,  was  married  to 
Joseph  Armando  EBCudero  on  September  26 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Elise  (Givhan)  Spainhour,  C,  has  Tiled  the 
first  Federal  Reciprocal  Support  Action  in  the 
nation  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  She  is  the  chief  prosecutor  for  the 
Kentucky  Child  Support  Enforcement  Pro- 
gram and  became  involved  in  a  child  support 
collection  action  that  has  been  certified  by  the 
Secretary  for  Health  and  Human  Services  for 
proceedings  in  federal  court. 

Thomas  "Dee"  Woodbery,  C,  has  a  new 
job  and  a  new  son,  the  latter,  Frederick 
Thomas,  arriving  September  6  soon  after  Dee 
joined  Fisher  and  Stashower  Advertising 
Agency  in  CLeveland,  Ohio.  He  is  an  account 
executive.  He,  Alison,  and  their  other  Bon, 
Evan,  moved  to  Bay  Village,  Ohio,  from  Ft. 
Lauderdale,  Florida. 


P.O.  Box  789 

Greenville,  South  Carolina  29602 

Ringland  K.  Bray,  C,  received  his  master's 
in  landscape  architecture  in  December  and  is 
working  with  Planners  and  Engineers  Collab- 
orative in  Atlanta.  He  and  his  wife  had  a  son, 
Hunter  Kilpatrick,  in  August. 

John  Buchanan,  C,  is  director  of  the  Lak- 
eview  Museum  in  Peoria. 

Sandra  Majors  Elledge,  C,  iB  director  of 
communications  for  the  Appalachian  Peoples' 
Service  Organization. 

The  Rev.  Rodney  Kochtitzky,  C,  is  priest- 
in-charge  of  St.  Mark's  Church  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee.  His  wife,  Lynne,  also  a  priest,  is 
associate  rector  of  St.  Paul's  in  Franklin, 
Tennessee. 

Jerry,  C,  and  Cynthia  (Foster)  Otwell,  C, 
are  proud  to  announce  the  birth  of  a  son,  Pa- 
trick Scott,  on  September  18, 1983.  He  is  their 
third  child.  They  live  in  Zweibrucken,  Ger- 
many, where  Jerry  is  a  civilian  management 
analyst  for  the  U.  S.  Army.  Cindy  is  happy  to 
be  a  housewife  and  mother  and  have  a  chance 
to  experience  the  German  culture. 

Susan  (Griffin)  Phillips,  C,  has  her  own 
law  practice  in  La  Canada,  California.  She 
specializes  in  litigation  for  clients  in  the  Thor- 
oughbred and  Arabian  horse  business.  They 
will  soon  be  moving  to  San  Francisco  where 
her  husband,  Robert,  is  with  a  law  firm. 


'  H  O  BUly  Joe  Shelton 
/  \)  1824  Kirts  Court 

Troy,  Michigan  48084 

Thomas  P.  Lipscomb,  C,  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  (Williams),  C'77,  announce  the 
birth  of  their  second  daughter,  Ann  Chloe,  in 
Okinawa,  Japan.  Tom  is  chief  veterinarian  for 
the  Okinawa  Veterinary  Clinic.  Elizabeth  is 
an  information  specialist  for  the  Air  Force 
Family  Support  Center. 

Capt  John  Robert  Popper,  C,  married 
Christiana  Picker  on  December  17  at  St.  Petri- 
Paul  Evangelical  Church  in  Bergedorf,  West 
Germany.  She  attends  Hamburg  University 
and  he  is  a  dental  officer  with  the  U.  S.  Army. 

Snzette  Peyton  Sullivan,  C,  is  corporate 
counsel  for  First  Stratford  Corporation  in  Jer- 
icho, New  York.  They  sell  real  estate  ta> 
shelters. 

Carlo  Van  Arnam,  C,  is  in  New  York  doing 
theatre  costuming.  She  has  an  MFA  in  cos- 
tume design.  She  has  worked  on  severe; 
Broadway  plays  including  Cats. 

Bruce  M.  Yeager,  C,  is  a  commercial  lend- 
ing officer  with  a  major  international  bank  in 
Houston.  He  was  married  in  November. 


Columbia,  South  Carolina  29205 

William  Porcher  DuBose  III,  C,  was  mar- 
ried to  Mary  Louise  Jeffcoat  in  Trinity  Cathe- 
dral, Columbia,  South  Carolina,  in  November. 
He  is  employed  by  Tectonics  Engineering 
Consultants,  Inc.,  and  is  also  a  freelance 
photographer. 

Louise  Chappell  Guerry,  C,  and  Craig 
Victor  Johnson  were  married  on  November  24 
in  San  Diego.  Chappell,  daughter  of  Alec 
Guerry,  C'39,  is  the  new  physical  fitness  di- 
rector for  Sports  Barn  East  which  opened  in 
Chattanooga  in  March.  She  and  her  husband 
live  on  Lookout  Mountain. 

Josephine  W.  Kelley,  C,  and  John  C.  Dar- 
win HI  were  married  on  December  17.  She  is 
director  of  public  relations  and  development 
for  Harding  Academy  in  Nashville  and  he  is 
a  stockbroker  with  Robinson  Humphrey/ 
American  Express. 

Scott  W.  Mathews,  C,  is  in  the  invest- 
ments department  of  RepublicBank  in  Austin, 
Texas. 

Kimberly  S.  Matthews,  C,  is  back  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  working  for  MCI 
Communications. 

Dr.  Fred  Neal  Pylant,  C,  was  married  to 
Norma  Jeanne  Faulkner  on  December  10  in 
Marietta,  Georgia.  He  is  an  orthodontist. 

Dana  E.  Shepherd,  C,  is  in  Salt  Lake  City 


r.  She  ii 


ithe 


public  affairs/alumni  office  of  Westminster 
College  and  planB  to  begin  work  on  a  master's 
in  education  soon.  She  hopes  to  teach  Spanish 
in  the  College. 

>PTQ  Thomas  H.  Williams 
/  Q  500  112  East  Davis  Blvd. 

Tampa,  Florida  33606 
M.  James  Bauchman,  C,  is  a  realtor-as- 
sociate with  ERA  Schoolcraft  Realty  in  Se- 
guin,  Texas.  Ke  specializes  in  acreage  in 


Charles  David  Hulbert,  C,  is  a  financial 
associate  in  the  financial  planning  depart- 
ment of  Union  Camp  Corporation  in  Wayne, 
New  Jersey.  He  received  his  MBA  from  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill  in  May  of  1983. 

William  J.  Korn,  Jr.,  C,  has  a  forestry  po- 
sition with  the  Florida  Division  of  Forestry  in 
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St.  Augustine.  His  wife  is  a  social  worker  with 
the  department  of  health  and  rehabilitation. 

Daniel  Burke  Myers,  C,  and  his  wife 
Molly  (Pennington),  C'80,  live  in  Manhat- 
tan, Kansas,  where  Danny  is  organist  and 
choirmaster  at  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
Molly  is  also  an  organist  and  they  both  played 
an  inaugural  recital  for  the  new  organ  at  their 
church. 

Gaston  Cesar  Raoul,  C,  was  married  t 
Alice  Dalton  Martin  on  October  15,  1983,  a 
the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  on  Lookout 
Mountain.  The  Rev.  Henry  King  Oehnug, 
T77,  performed  the  ceremony.  Gaston  has  been 
promoted  to  vice-president  of  sales  and  syn- 
dications at  Fidelity  Trust  Company  in 
Chattanooga. 

Katherine  Rogers,  C,  was  married  to  John 
William  Brown  on  October  15,  1983,  in  Indi- 
anapolis. Sue  Simpson,  C'77,  was  an  attend- 
ant. John  iB  administrative  assistant  to  Lt, 
Gov.  John  Mute. 

George  B.  Williams,  C,  is  at  the  University 
of  Florida  in  the  English  master's  program. 
He  has  a  teaching  assistantship. 

Tara  Seeley 
1917  Adelicia  Avenue 
Nashville,  Tennessee  37212 
In  the  December  issue  of  the  Sewanee  News, 
Tare  Seeley,  C,  was  incorrectly  referred  to  a 
Tara  Seeley  Flockhart.  Tara  was  married  i: 
August  to  Dave  Flockhart  but  chose  to  retain 
her  family  name.  We  regret  the  error. 

James  McGarry  Frith,  C,  is  engaged  t> 
Emily  McAlister  of  Nashville.  They  will  be 
married  on  August  27. 

Lt  Walter  D.  Givhan,  C,  is  an  instructor 
pilot  in  primary  jet  training  at  Columbus  AFB 
in  Mississippi.  He  was  recently  chosen  Officer 
of  the  Quarter  for  his  squadron. 

Marjorie  Shapard  Polk,  C,  was  married 
to  David  McCrary  Burnett  on  December  31  ii 
St.  Paul's,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

Harry  "Sonny"  Pritchett  HI,  C,  is  with 
the  crisis  center  of  Jefferson  County  in  Bir 
mingham  as  program  coordinator  for  tele- 
phone counseling. 

Tara  Seeley,  C,  and  her  husband,  Dave 
Flockhart,  spent  their  Christmas  holidays  i: 
Scotland  with  Dave's  family.  They  live  i: 
Humbie,  twenty-eight  miles  from  Edinburgh. 
Tara  visited  Sally,  C'79,  and  Jeff  McMahan, 
C'76,  in  Cambridge,  England.  Tara  and  Dave 
had  a  few  days  in  London  with  Dave's  brother 
before  they  flew  back  to  Nashville. 

Earlene  C.  Siebold,  C,  received  her  MD 
from  the  University  of  Rochester  medical 
school  in  May  of  1983.  She  is  staying  in  Roch- 
ester to  do  a  year  of  internal  medicine  before 
she  starts  her  opthalmology  residency  in  July. 
Mary  Jan  Treadwell,  C,  has  been  selected 
for  inclusion  in  the  1983  edition  of  Outstand- 
ing Young  Women  of  America. 


f  Admissions  Office 
The  University  of  the  South 
Sewanee,  Tennessee  37375 
Paul  W.  Burke,  C,  and  his  wife.  Amy  (Bull), 
,  are  expecting  their  first  child  in  April.  Paul 
an  associate  attorney  with  the  law  firm  o" 
Drew,  Eckl  and  Farnham  in  Atlanta. 

Francis  E.  Grimball,  C,  is  clerking  for  the 

Hon.  Robert  W.  Hemphill,  Federal  District 

Court  Judge,  until  September  1984.  After  that 

he  will  be  joining  the  firm  of  Grimball,  Caban- 

Vaughn  and  Robinson  in  Charleston,  South 


Amanda  Rowcliffe,  C'83,  and  Clayton  Bell,  C'81,  c 
wishers  at  their  wedding  reception  in  Sewanee. 


surrounded  by  well- 


l  -ge  of  Law  in  December. 

Bruce  Manuel,  C,  is  an  ensign  with  the  U. 

S.  Navy.  He  received  his  commission  from  OCS 

-;  Newport  and  will  report  to  his  first  ship  in 

pri). 

lary  Ellen  Warner,  C,  and  Steven  Mi- 

tel  Blount,  C'81,  were  married  January 

1  I    n  All  Saints'  Chapel.  Steve  is  with  a  law 

fi  ni  in  Winchester  and  Mary  will  continue 

p,   rking  in  Sewanee's  admissions  office. 

J  Q  -|   Caroline  M.  Hopper 

Q  J_  1918  North  Cleveland  St. 
Arlington,  Virginia  22201 

Polly  Dulaney  Barclay,  C,  and  Robert 
Mark  Alves,  C,  were  married  on  November 
26  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 

Barbara  Candis  Burgess,  C,  is  on  the  Btaff 
of  Congressman  Connie  Mack,  a  Republican 
from  Florida. 

Susan  C.  Glenn,  C,  is  working  for  Ameri- 
can Bell  at  the  national  sales  center  in  Nash- 
ville. Susan  is  a  sales  negotiator.  Perhaps  she 
can  explain  your  new  phone  bill  to  you! 

Darcy  M.  Hunter,  C,  is  studying  mechan- 
ical engineering  at  Columbia  University's 
School  of  Engineering  and  Applied  Science. 
e  of  five  students  to  be  named  Com- 
bined Plan  Scholars.  ThiB  is  a  five-year  pro- 
gram with  liberal  arts  colleges  throughout  the 
II.  S.  at  the  end  of  which  the  student  receives 
both  his  BA  and  his  BS  in  engineering. 

Sidney  Johnston,  C,  is  the  new  program 
director  for  the  Boys'  Club  of  Glynn  in  the 
Brunswick,  Georgia,  area.  He  will  plan  and 
coordinate  all  activities  of  the  organization. 

Lisa  E.  Underwood,  C,  will  take  a  position 
tfitb  the  law  firm  of  Waller,  Lansden,  Dortch 
and  Davis  in  Nashville  upon  her  graduation 
from  law  school  at  the  University  of  Kentucky. 

Earl  Ware,  C,  and  Ann  Marie  Mullen  will 
>e  married  in  Rome,  Georgia,  at  the  Darling- 
on  Chapel,  on  June  16. 


Macon,  Georgia  31201 
Weston  Andress,  C,  is  in  the  process  of 
finishing  up  his  MBA  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina-Chapel  Hill,  and  plans  to  be 
married  in  the  spring. 


Dawn  Adkins,  C,  is  back  on  the  Mountain 
teaching  math  and  physics  at  St.  Andrew's- 
Sewanee  School.  She  was  teaching  at  Holy 
Trinity  School  in  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti,  where 
she  concentrated  on  the  development  of  a  sci- 
ence program  in  the  elementary  school.  She 
also  taught  English  as  a  second  language. 

John  Booker,  C,  is  working  in  his  father's 
wholesale  furniture  business  managing  the 
English  antique-importing  branch.  He  and 
Katharine  Hiitson,  C,  are  planning  to  be 
married  in  September  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina. 

Scott  Clemons,  C,  is  in  law  school  at  Mer- 
cer in  Macon,  Georgia. 

John  K.  "Smash"  Gilliland,  Jr.,  C,  is' now 
in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  selling  real  es- 
tate forH.  Y.  Dunaway  Company.  John  is  anx- 
ious to  sell  all  of  his  friends  the  nice  property 
he  has  in  Florida.  The  land  sits  a  few  feet 
below  the  water  line  of  John's  bass  boat! 

Dan  Roach,  C,  is  teaching  at  Madison- 
Ridgeland  Academy  in  Madison,  Mississippi. 

Susan  Roper,  C,  is  now  employed  by 
MiTech,  Inc.,  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  as  a 
computer  programmer. 

Charlotte  Runde,  C,  has  vaulted  into  the 
editorship  of  Tearsheet,  a  magazine  of  the  At- 
lanta Directory  of  Creative  and  Advertising 
Services.  You  may  recall  Charlotte's  drawings 
in  the  Sewanee  Purple  and  the  Sewanee  News. 

Mary  Clair  Shipp,  C,  is  working  for  the 
Republican  National  Committee  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Jamana  (Ateyeh)  Swindler,  C,  and  her 
husband  are  expecting  their  first  child. 

Kathryn  Wilson,  C,  is  working  for  Hyatt 
International  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


Dallas,  Texas  7$205 

Matt  Camithers,  C,  is  in  business  school 
at  the  University  of  South  Carolina  working 
on  his  MBA. 

Ruth  Harvey,  C,  is  a  science  teacher  at  St. 
Andrew's  School,  Tonga,  a  dioce3an  school  of 
Polynesia.  She  is  part  of  the  Volunteers  for 
Mission  program. 

Carol  Killebrew,  C,  is  working  for  a  CPA 
firm  in  Chattanooga  and  living  on  Alta  Vista 

Tim  Elots,  C,  is  in  graduate  school  in  chem- 
istry at  the  University  of  Illinois. 


Mission  of 
Understanding 

Joanna  Fitts,  C'82,  of  Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama,  and  Little  Rock,  Ar- 
kansas, spent  nearly  a  week  in 
Belize,  Central  America,  last  fall, 
as  one  of  seven  persons  chosen  by 
the  Presiding  Bishop  to  represent 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  an  effort 
to  understand  Central  America's 
refugee  problems. 

Belize,  formerly  known  as  Brit- 
ish Honduras,  has  been  flooded 
by  as  many  as  20,000  refugees 
from  El  Salvador  and  Guate- 
mala; some  of  these  are  in  a  refu- 
gee settlement  known  as  the 
Valley  of  Peace. 

Joanna,  chosen  because  of  her 
work  with  young  people  during 
high  school  and  college  years, 
stayed  with  a  teacher  and  her 


daughter  in  the  capital  city  of 
Belmopan.  She  said  that  al- 
though each  refugee  family  has 
been  granted  about  fifty  acres  to 
farm,  the  people  must  walk  from 
two  to  five  miles  from  their 
shanty  houses  to  get  to  their 
farming  plots.  She  thought  the 
numerous  children  seemed 
happy,  but  their  present  school- 
ing is  minimal.  The  makeshift 
housing  is  deplorable  with  the 
most  primitive  sanitary  facilities. 

In  addition  to  visiting  the  refu- 
gees, the  group  met  with  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Belize,  the 
Deputy  Prime  Minister,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  opposition 
party,  labor  union  and  business 
leaders,  the  ecumenical  Chris- 
tian Council,  and  many  members 
of  the  Anglican  Church  in  Belize. 

Joanna,  who  took  paralegal 
training  in  Atlanta,  now  works 
as  a  legal  aide  in  Little  Rock. 


Joanna  Fitts,  C'82,  landing  by  helicopter  in  Belize,  Central  A 


deaths 


Hugh  Flournoy  Van  Deventer,  Jr.,  A'23, 
C'26,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee;  on  November 
9, 1983.  Mr.  Van  Deventer,  one-time  president 
of  Holston  Printing  Company,  was  a  member 
of  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  fraternity. 


Henry  Hugh  Baynard  Whaley,  C'21,  re- 
tired traffic  manager  of  the  Mobile  office  of 
Strachen  Shipping;  on  January  31,  1983,  of  a 
heart  attack.  With  his  wife  he  owned  and  op- 
erated Whaley  Convalescent  Home,  Inc.,  be- 
coming increasingly  active  in  the  enterprise 
after  his  retirement.  Following  Army  service 
during  World  War  I,  he  attended  Sewanee 
where  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Purple  and 
the  Cap  and  Gown.  He  was  yice-president  of 
Pi  Omega  and  a  member  of  Delta  Tau  Delta. 

Charles  Rogers  Campbell,  C'22,  founder 
of  the  C.  R.  Campbell  Co.  in  Dallas,  Texas;  on 
January  15  in  Nocona,  Texas,  after  a  long  ill- 
,  A  member  of  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 
fraternity,  he  received  his  engineering  degree 
from  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology.  After 
spending  several  years  in  California,  he  moved 
o  Dallas  to  organize  the  C.  R.  Campbell  Com- 
pany, which  manufactures  mechanical  engi- 
neering equipment.  He  had  retired  to 
Alexandria,  Louisiana. 

Eli  Rayner  Turley,  Jr.,  C'26,  of  Memphis, 
Tennessee;  on  January  21, 1983.  A  member  of 
Phi  Delta  Theta  fraternity,  Mr.  Turley  had 
been  associated  with  Anderson  Clayton  Com- 

Fred  Bartlett  Hillman,  Jr.,  C'28,  of  Thou- 
sand Oaks,  California;  on  November  19, 1983, 
after  a  long  illness. 


The  Rev.  Canon  Walter  William  McNeil, 
C'33,  archdeacon  of  the  Diocese  of  Olympia, 
Washington;  on  October  15,  1983.  At  Sewa- 
nee, he  was  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Gowns- 
men, was  on  the  staff  of  the  Cap  and  Gown, 
and  was  business  manager  of  the  Purple.  He 
attended  Seabury-Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary and  was  ordained  priest  in  1939.  Serving 
as  an  Army  chaplain  in  the  European  Theater 
from  1943  to  1946,  he  was  awarded  the  Bronze 
Star  with  three  battle  stars.  He  was  headmas- 
ter at  Sherwood  Hall  Episcopal  Boarding 
School  for  boys  at  Laramie,  Wyoming,  and 
served  churches  in  that  diocese,  before  being 
named  archdeacon  of  Wyoming. 

Emmett  Werner  Hendley,  C'35,  of  Char- 
lotte, North  Carolina;  on  October  15,  1983, 
after  a  lengthy  illness.  He  had  retired  as  dis- 
u-icl  .>nles  manager  of  Whitehall  Pharmaceu- 
tical Company.  A  graduate  of  St.  Andrew's 
School,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Order  of 
Gownsmen  and  of  Pi  Omega. 

The  Rev.  Cyril  Best,  C'39,  T'39,  a  retired 
Navy  commander  in  the  Chaplain  Corps,  1959 
recipient  of  the  Four  Chaplains  Award,  and  a 
former  executive  assistant  to  the  Episcopal 
Bishop  for  the  Armed  Forces;  on  November 
20,  1983,  after  an  extended  illness.  A  native 
of  Chicago,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Best  entered  Sewanee 
in  1933  and  six  years  later  earned  both  bach- 
elor's and  divinity  degrees  from  the  Univer- 
sity. He  served  churches  in  Louisiana  and 
Georgia  before  entering  the  Navy  in  1942.  He 
served  aboard  ship  as  well  as  at  bases  and 
ports  throughout  the  remainder  of  World  War 
H,  becoming  a  senior  chaplain  and  serving  at 
such  far-flung  places  as  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  and  Japan.  He  reached 
the  rank  of  commander  in  1953  and  retired  in 
1965.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Best  Berved  as  executive 
the  Bishop  of  the  Armed  Forces 
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The  Rev.  Cyril  Best 

from  1965  to  1972.  He  then  retired  to  the  Di- 
ocese of  Atlanta,  where  he  became  vicar  of  St. 
Barnabas's  Church  in  Trion,  Georgia.  He  re- 
tired for  the  third  time  in  1975,  and  he  and 
his  wife,  Marie,  made  their  home  in  Decatur, 
Georgia. 


Lee  Emil  Gessner,  C'40,  of  Dallas,  Texas; 

on  October  12,  1983.  Mr.  Gessner  was  credit 
manager  for  the  Gould  Company.  He  wa3  a 
member  of  Phi  Gamma  Delta  fraternity. 

Leroy  Stafford  Havard,  Jr.,  C'42,  of  Ba- 
ton Rouge,  Louisiana,  retired  assistant  secre- 
tary to  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Public 
Safety;  on  August  3, 1983.  During  World  War 
II  he  served  as  a  staff  sergeant  with  the  par- 
atroopers. He  was  a  member  of  Kappa  Alpha 
fraternity. 


James  Creekmore  Warm,  C'45,  former 
president  of  Wann  Funeral  Home;  on  January 
24,  1984,  in  Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  Active 
in  civic  affairs,  Mr.  Wann  bIbo  held  a  variety 
of  government  posts  over  a  twenty-year  period 
of  public  service,  serving  three  terms  on  I 
Hamilton  County  Quarterly  Court  and  t 
terms  as  Hamilton  County  judge  pro  tent. 
was  the  third  generation  of  Wanns  to  be 
volved  in  the  operation  of  the  Wann  Funeral 
Home. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Daniel  O'Hara,  GST'56, 

of  Aurora,  Illinois;  on  November  2,  1983. 
Father  O'Hara  began  his  ministry  in  the  West 
where  he  served  parishes  in  Montana  and 
Idaho.  He  later  moved  to  Wisconsin  and  then 
to  Texas  to  continue  his  ministry.  He  served 
several  churches  in  the  Diocese  of  Chicagc 
was  assistant  at  St.  David's  Episcopal  Church, 
Aurora,  for  ten  years  prior  Lo  his  death. 

Mrs.  Henry  Markley  Gass,  a  resident  of  Se- 
wanee for  more  than  sixty-five  years  and  the 
widow  of  Henry  Markley  Gass,  professor  of 
classics,  dean  of  men,  first  Sewanee  Rhodes 
scholar,  and  acting  Vice-Chancellor  during  his 
long  tenure  at  Sewanee;  on  February  20  in 
Chattanooga.  The  former  Marguerite  Rather, 
Mrs.  Gass  traveled  extensively  both  before  and 
after  her  marriage  and  move  to  Sewanee  in 
1914.  She  was  active  in  many  community  or- 
ganizations, and  was  an  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  Sewanee's  athletic  teams.  Both  of 
their  sons,  Currin,  C'38,  and  John,  C'48,  are 
graduates  of  the  College. 

Berry  Gipson,  who  was  retired  after  more 
than  forty  years  of  employment  with  the  Uni- 
versity; on  December  1,  1983.  Mr.  Gipson's 
grandfather  was  one  of  the  original  benefac- 
tors of  the  University,  having  given  part  of  his 
farm  near  Gipson's  Switch  (now  St.  Andrew's). 
It  was  at  Gipson's  Switch  that  the  University's 
founders  got  off  the  train  to  begin  surveying 
the  domain,  an  event  recorded  in  the  narthex 
windows  of  All  Saints'  Chapel.  Mr.  Gipson  v. 
the  father  of  James  E.  Gipson,  C'66. 


Salute  to  the  Parishes 


Financial  support  that  comes  to  Se- 
wanee  from  parishes  and  missions 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  continues 
to  grow  and  contribute  significantly 
to  the  overall  health  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

Sewanee-in-the-Budget  is  the 
parish-giving  program  designed  es- 
pecially to  provide  University-wide 
support.  The  new  one-percent  plan 
for  theological  education,  adopted 
by  the  1982  General  Convention, 
helps  provide  support  for  the  Epis- 
copal seminaries,  including  Sewa- 
nee's  School  of  Theology.  The  two 
programs  should  not  be  confused. 

The  list  that  follows  is  the  list  of 
parishes  and  missions  which  have 
given  to  Sewanee-in-the-Budget. 
Those  marked  with  an  asterisk 
have  been  designated  Honor  Roll 
Parishes,  for  they  have  contributed 


ALABAMA 

Anniston— Church  of  St.  Michael  &  All  An- 
gels*. Grace 

Auburn— Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity* 

Birmingham— Cathedral  Church  of  the  Ad- 
vent*. Church  of  the  Ascension*,  Grace.  St, 
Andrew's*,  St.  Luke's*.  St.  Marys-on-the- 
Highlands* 

Decatur— St.  John's 

Faunsdale— St.  Michael's* 

Florence— Trinity* 

Ft.  Payne— St.  Philip's 

Gadsden — Church  of  the  Holy  Comforter* 

Greensboro — St.  Paul's* 

Huntsville— Church  of  the  Nativity*,  St.  Ste- 
phen's*, St.  Thomas's* 

Marion— St  Wilfrid's 

Montgomery — Church  of  the  Ascension*, 
Church  of  the  Holy  Comforter* 

Opelika— Emmanuel  * 

Scottaboro— St.  Luke's* 

S  h  e  ffi  e  I  d — Grace* 

Tnissville — Holy  Cross* 

Tuscaloosa— Canterbury  Chapel,  Christ* 

Uniontown— Church  of  the  Holy  Cross* 

ARKANSAS 

Batesville— St.  Paul's 

Conway— St.  Peter's 

El  Dorado— St.  Mary's* 

Forrest  City— Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd* 

Fort  Smith— St.  Bartholomew's*,  St.  John's* 

Jonesboro — St.  Mark's* 

Little  Rock— Christ,  Trinity  Cathedral 

Marianna — St.  Andrew's* 

Newport— St.  Paul's* 

Paragould— All  Saints' 

Pine  Bluff— Grace* 

West  Memphis— Church  of  the  Holy  Cross 

ATLANTA 

Athens— St.  Gregory's* 

Atlanta— All  Saints',  Cathedral  of  St.  Philip, 
Church  of  the  Atonement,  Church  of  the 
Holy  Innocents*.  St.  Luke's*,  St.  Martin 's- 
in-the-Fields 

Calhoun— St.  Timothy's* 

Cartersville — Church  of  the  Ascension* 

Columbus — Trinity* 

Decatur— Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity 

Fort  Valley— St.  Andrew's* 

Gainesville — Grace* 

Lagrange— St.  Mark's* 

Macon— St.  Paul's 

Marietta— St.  Catherine's*,  St.  James's 

Montezuma— St.  Mary's 

Perry— St.  Christopher's 

Rome— St.  Peter's* 

Roswell— St.  David's* 

Smyrna — St.  Jude's* 

Stone  Mountain— St.  Michael  &  All  Angels 

Toccoa— St.  Matthias's* 

Warner  Robins— All  Saints'* 

CENTRAL  FLORIDA 

Avon  Park— Church  of  the  Redeemer 

Bushnell— St.  Francis's* 

Cocoa— St.  Mark's* 

Cocoa  Beach— St  David's-by-the-Sea 

Daytona  Beach— Holy  Trinity-by-the-Sea 


a  dollar  or  more  per  communicant. 
These  congregations  are  given  spe- 
cial recognition  by  the  University. 
For  the  calendar  year  1983,  286 
churches  reached  Honor  Roll  status, 
an  increase  of  sixteen  over  1982.  In 
the  past  five  years,  the  number  of 
Honor  Roll  Parishes  has  increased 
by  fifty-four. 

Of  the  1,826  parishes  and  mis- 
sions in  the  twenty-seven  owning 
dioceses,  482  contributed  a  total  of 
$237,992.  Twenty-six  dioceses  gave 
$100,793.  All  diocesan  offices  con- 
tributed to  Sewanee-in-the-  Budget, 
with  the  exception  of  Missouri. 
Three  diocesan  offices  outside  of  the 
owning  dioceses  also  gave  to  Sewa- 
nee-in-the-Budget, Long  Island, 
Olympia,  and  Southern  Virginia. 
The  list  below  includes  parishes 
and  missions  both  within  and  out- 
side of  the  owning  dioceses. 

Lake  Wales— Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

Leesburg — St.  James's 

Merritt  Island— St.  Luke's* 

Mulberry— St.  Luke  the  Evangelist* 

Mount  Dora — St.  Edward's* 

Ocala— Grace,  St.  Patrick's 

Orlando— St.  Mary  of  the  Angels*,  St.  Mi- 

Sanford— Church  of  the  Holy  Cross 
Vero  Beach— Trinity 

CENTRAL  GULF  COAST 

Apalachicola — Trinity* 

Bay  Minette — Immanuel* 

Bon  Secour— St.  Paul'B-Magnolia  Sprines* 

St.  Peter's* 
Cantonment — St.  Monica's* 
Chickasaw — St.  Michael's 
Coden— St.  Mary's-by-the-Sea* 
Daphne— St.  Paul's 
Dauphin  Island — St.  FranciB  Mission* 
Dothan— Church  of  the  Nativity* 
Enterprise— Church  of  the  Epiphany 
Mobile— All  Saints'*,  Christ*,  St.  John's,  St. 

Pensacola— St.  Christopher's*,  St.  Cyprian 


Port  St.  Joe—St.  James's' 

DALLAS 

Corsicana — St.  John's* 

Dallas— Christ*.  Church  of  the  Incarnation*, 

St,  Michael  &  All  Angels,  St.  Thomas's 
Richardson— Church  of  the  Epiphany* 
Sulphur  Springs— St.  Phillip's 

EAST  CAROLINA 

Ahoski— St.  Thomas's* 

Beaufort— St.  Paul's 

Edenton— St.  Paul's* 

Fayetteville— Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  St. 

Kinston— St.  Mary's 

New  Bern — Christ 

Southport— St.  Philip's* 

Washington— St.  Peter's 

Williamston— Church  of  the  Advent* 

Woodville— Grace* 

Wrightsville  Beach— St.  Andrews-on-the- 

FLORIDA 

Federal  Point— St.  Paul's*  j 
Fernandina  Beach— St.  Peter's* 
Hawthorne— Church  of  the  Holy  Commun- 

Hibernia— St.  Margaret's* 
Jacksonville— All  Saints',  Church  of  Our 

Savior,  St  Mark's*.  St.  Paul's* 
Live  Oak— St.  Luke's 
Melrose — Trinity* 
Orange  Park— Church  of  the  Good  Samari- 

Ponte  Vedra  Beach— Christ* 

Quincy— St.  Paul's* 

Tallahassee— Church  of  the  Advent* 

FORT  WORTH 

Arlington— St.  Mark's 
Fort  Worth— All  Saints",  St  Andrew's,  St. 
Luke's  in  the  Meadows,  St.  Michaels* 


GEORGIA 

Albany— St  Mark's,  St.  Patrick's,  St.  Paul's 
Augusta— Christ,  Church  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, St.  Alban's 
Bainbridge — St.  John's 
Brunswick— St.  Mark's* 
Cochran— Trinity* 
Douglas — St  Andrew's* 
Harlem — Trinity 
Hawkinsville-St.  Luke's 
Jeaup — St.  Paul's 
Quitman — St.  James's 
St.  Mary's— Christ* 
St.  Simon's  Island — Christ-Frederica* 
Savannah— Christ*,  St.  Michael's,  St.  Thom- 

Statesboro— Trinity 
Thomasville— All  Saints',  St.  Thomas's 
Valdosta— St.  Barnabas*,  Christ 
Woodbine— St.  Mark's 

KENTUCKY 

Bowling  Green — Christ* 

Franklin — St.  James's* 

Gilbertsville-^St  Peter's-of-the-Lakes* 

Glasgow— St.  Andrew's 

Henderson— St.  Paul's* 

Hopkinsville — Grace* 

Louisville— Calvary,  St.  Luke's,  St.  Mark's* 


Madisonville — St.  Mary's" 
Murray — St.  John's*       *- 
Paducah — Grace 
Shelbyville — St.  James's* 

LEXINGTON 

Covington — Trinity 
Danville — Trinity* 
Ft.  Thomas— St.  Andrew's 
Lexington — Christ* 
Middlesboro — St.  Mary'B* 

LOUISIANA 

Amite — Church  of  the  Incarnation 

Baton  Rouge— St.  Alban's  Chapel*,  St. 
James's*,  Trinity 

Clinton— St.  Andrew's* 

Covington — Christ* 

Franklin— St.  Mary's* 

Hammond — Grace* 

La  Place— St.  Timothy's* 

Metairie — St.  Martin's* 

New  Orleans — Church  of  the  Annunciation*. 
Church  of  the  Holy  Comforter*,  St.  An- 
drew's, Trinity 

New  Roads— St.  Paul's-Holy  Trinity  Mis- 

Plaquemine — Church  of  the  Holy  Commun- 

Rosedale— Church  of  the  Nativity* 
St.  Francisville — Grace* 
Tnibodaux— St.  John's 

MISSISSIPPI 

Bay  St.  Louis— Christ 

Belzoni— St.  Thomas's* 

Biloxi — Church  of  the  Redeemer* 

Brandon— St  Peter'e-by-the-Lake* 

Brooksville — Church  of  the  Ascension* 

Clarksdale— St.  George's* 

Columbus— St.  Paul's* 

Como — Church  of  the  Holy  Innocents* 

Corinth— St.  Paul's* 

Enterprise — St.  Mary's* 

Greenville — St.  James's 

Gulfport— St.  Mark's,  St.  Peter's-by-the-Sea 

Hattiesburg — Trinity 
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Hazlehurst— St.  Stephen's* 
Indianola— St.  Stephen's* 
Inverness — All  Saints'* 
Jackson— St.  Andrew's  Cathedral,  St. 

James's* 
Laurel — St.  John's* 
Long  Beach— St.  Patrick's* 
Macon— Church  of  the  Nativity* 
Meridian— Church  of  the  Mediator*,  St 

Paul's 
Natchez— Trinity* 
Ocean  Springs— St.  John's 
Okolona— St.  Bernard's* 
Oxford— St.  Peter's 
Pascagoula — St.  John's* 
Rolling  Fork— Chapel  of  the  Cross* 
Starkville— Church  of  the  Resurrection* 
Sumner— Church  of  the  Advent* 
Tunica — Epiphany* 
Vicksburg— St.  Alban's* 
Water  Valley— Church  of  the  Nativity* 
West  Point— Church  of  the  Incarnation 
Yazoo  City— Trinity* 

MISSOURI 

Caruthersville-St  John's* 

St.  Clair— St.  James's* 

Sullivan — St.  John's* 

University  City— Church  of  the  Holy  Com- 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Charlotte—St.  John's*,  St.  Martin's 

Davidson— St.  Alban's* 

Durham — St.  Joseph's* 

Greensboro— Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity* 

Huntersville— St.  Mark's 

Oxford— St.  Stephen's 

Raleigh— Christ,  St.  Michael's 

Salisbury— St.  Paul's* 

Wadesboro — Calvary 

Winston-Salem— St.  Paul's* 

NORTHWEST  TEXAS 

Amarillo— St.  Peter's* 

Borger— St.  Peter's* 

Coleman — St.  Mark's* 

Colorado  City— All  Saints'* 

Lubbock— St.  Paul's-oh-the-Plains 

Midland— Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  St.  Ni- 
cholas's 

Pampa— St.  Matthew's* 

San  Angelo— Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd*, 
Emmanuel 

Snyder— St.  John's* 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Barnwell— Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles* 
Beaufort— St.  Helena's* 
Bennettsville — St.  Paul's 
Blackville— St.  Alban's 
Charleston— St.  James's,  St.  Michael's 
Darlington— St.  Matthew's 
Eutawville— Church  of  the  Epiphany 
Florence— Christ  Church*,  St.  John's 
Fort  Motte— St.  Matthew's 
Hagood — Church  of  the  Ascension 
John's  Island— St.  John's* 
North  Myrtle  Beach— St.  Stephen's* 
Pawle/s  Island— All  Saints' 
Pinopolis— Trinity* 
Sullivans  Island — Holy  Cross 
Sumrnerville — St.  Paul's 
Sumter— Church  of  the  Holy  Comforter, 
Church  of  the  Holy  Cross-  Statesburg 
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SOUTHEAST  FLORIDA 

Coral  Gables — Church  of  the  Venerable 

Bede* 
lslamorada — St.  James  the  Fisherman* 
Key  Biscayne — St.  Christopher's- by -the-Sea 
take  Worth— Church  of  the  Holy  Redee- 
mer*, St.  Andrew's 
Miami — Todos  los  Santos 
Miami  Springs — AH  Angels'* 
Palm  Beach  Gardens — St.  Mark's* 
Stuart — St.  Mary's* 

Teguesta — Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd* 
West  Palm  Beach— Church  of  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity 

SOUTHWEST  FLORIDA 

Brooksville — St.  John's 

Cape  Coral— CRurch  of  the  Epiphany 

Clearwater — Church  of  the  Good  Samaritan 

Dunedin — Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

Englewood — St.  David's* 

Ft.  Myers— St.  Hilary's,  St.  Luke's 

Indian  Rocks  Beach— Calvary 

Largo — St.  Dunstan's 

North  Port— St.  Nathaniel's* 

St.  Petersburg  Beach— St.  Alban's* 

St.  Petersburg— St.  Matthew's,  St.  Thomas's 

Sanibel  Iflland— St.  Michael  &  All  AngelB* 

Sarasota — Church  of  the  Redeemer*,  St. 

Boniface's 
Tampa— St.  Andrew's,  St.  Mary's 
Temple  Terraee— St.  Catherine's 
Venice— St.  Mark'a 

TENNESSEE 

Antioch — St.  Mark's* 
Athens— St.  Paul's* 
Brentwood — Church  of  the  Advent* 
Chattanooga— Grace,  St.  Martin's*,  St. 
Paul's*,  St.  Peter's*,  St.  Thaddaeus'B* 
Clarksville— Grace*,  Trinity 
Cleveland— St.  Luke's* 
Cookeville — St.  Michael's* 
Copperhill— St.  Mark's 
Cowan — St.  Agnes's* 
Crossville — St.  Raphael's* 
Dayton — St.  Matthew's  Mission* 
Decherd— Christ-  Alto* 
Dickson — St.  James's* 
Fayetteville — St.  Mary  Magdalene* 
Ft.  Oglethorpe— Church  of  the  Nativity*. 


Greeneville — St.  James's* 

Hendersonville — St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea 

Hixson — St.  Alban's* 

Johnson  City — St.  John's* 

Kingsport— St.  Paul's*,  St.  Timothy's* 

Knoxville — Church  of  the  Ascension,  St. 
James's*,  St.  John's*,  St.  Thomas's,  Tyson 
House-UT* 

Loudon — Church  of  the  Resurrection* 

Manchester — St.  Bede's* 

Maryville — St.  Andrew's* 

McMinnville— St.  Matthew's 

Monteagle — Church  of  the  Holy  Comforter* 

Murfreesbort) — St.  Paul's* 

Nashville— Christ*,  St.  Andrew's*,  St. 
Ann's*,  St.  David's,  St.  George's*,  St.  Phil- 
ip's*, St.  Matthias's* 

Newport — Church  of  the  Annunciation* 

Oak  Ridge— St.  Stephei '  ' 


Sewanee — Otey  Memorial  Parish,  St.  John 

the  Baptist-Battle  Creek* 
Shelbyville— Church  of  the  Redeemer* 
Sherwood — Church  of  the  Epiphany 
Signal  Mountain — St.  Timothy's* 
South  Pittsburg— Christ* 
Spring  Hill— Grace* 
Tracy  City— Christ* 
Winchester — Trinity 

TEXAS 

AuBtin— Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
Beaumont — St.  Mark's* 
Houston — Palmer  Memorial,  St.  John  the  Di- 
vine*, St.  Mark's,  St.  Martin's 
Lake  Jackson — St.  Timothy's*   . 
Lamarque — St.  Michael's 
Nacogdoches — Christ* 
Tyler— Christ 


UPPER  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Aiken— St.  Thaddeus's 
Camden — Grace* 
Cayce— All  Saints' 

Clemson— Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
Columbia— St.  John's,  St.  Luke's,  St.  Mar- 
tin's-ih-the-Fields*.  St.  Mary's 


Greenville— Church  of  the  Redeemer,  St.  An- 

Greenwood — Church  of  the  Resurrection 
North  Augusta — All  Saints'-Beech  Island 
Ridgeway — St.  Stephen's 
Rock  Hill— Church  of  our  Saviour 
Spartanburg — St.  Christopher's 
Trenton — Church  of  the  Ridge 
Union — Church  of  the  Nativity* 
York— Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

WESTERN  LOUISIANA 

Alexandria — St.  James's* 
Bastrop — Christ* 
Boyce— St.  Philip's* 
Crowley — Trinity* 
Dequincy — All  Saints'* 
Lake  Charles — Church  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, St.  Michael  &  AH  Angels 
Lake  Providence-^Grace* 
Lafayette — Episcopal  Church  of  the  Ascen- 

Lecompte — Holy  Comforter* 

Mansfi  e  Id — Chri  st* 

Mer  Rouge — St.  Andrew's* 

Minden — St.  John's* 

Monroe — St.  Thomas's* 

Natchitoches — Trinity 

New  Iberia — Church  of  the  Epiphany* 

Opelousar, — Epiphany* 

Rayville— St  David's* 


James's,  St  Mark's*.  St.  Matthias's*.  St 

Paul's 
St  Joseph— Christ* 
Tallulah— Trinity 
Waterproof— Grace* 
Winnsboro — St.  Columba'e* 

WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

AsheviUe— AH  SouIb',  St.  Luke's,  Trinity 

Bat  Cave — Church  of  the  Transfiguration* 

Gastonia — St.  Mark's 

Hickory — Church  of  the  Ascension 

Highlands — Church  of  the  Incarnation* 

Morganton — Grace* 

Saluda— The  Church  of  the  Transfiguration* 

Valle  Cruris — Holy  Cross* 

Wilkesboro— St.  Paul's 

WEST  TENNESSEE 

Brighton — Ravenscroft* 

Collierville — St.  Andrew's* 

Dyersburg— St.  Mary's* 

Germantown — St.  George's* 

Jackson — St  Luke's* 

Mason— St.  Paul's*,  Trinity* 

Memphis— AH  Saints',  Calvary*,  Church  of 
the  Holy  Communion,  Emmanuel*,  Grace- 
St.  Luke's*.  Holy  Apostles,  Holy  Trinity, 
St.  Elisabeth's,  St.  John's*.  St.  Mary's  Ca- 
thedral*, St.  Paul's,  St.  PhiUp's-Bruns- 

Millington — St.  Anne's* 
Paris— Grace* 

WEST  TEXAS 

Aransas  Pass— Church  of  Our  Savior* 
Boerne — St.  Helena's  Parish* 
Brownsville — Church  of  the  Advent 
Del  Rio— St.  James's* 
Eagle  Pass — Church  of  the  Redeemer* 
Gonzales — Church  of  the  Messiah 
McAllen— St.  John's 
Pharr— Trinity* 

San  Antonio—Christ,  Church  of  the  Resur- 
rection*. St.  George's*,  St.  Mark's,  St.  Ste- 

San  Marcos — St.  Mark's* 

NON-OWNING  DIOCESES 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

Camp  Hill— Mt  Calvary 
Chambersburg— Trinity 
Renove — Trinity 
Tyrone— Trinity 


Cemetery  Plan  Announced 


Many  alumni  and  other  people 
across  the  country  have  asked  if 
burial  plots  are  available  in  the  Se- 
wanee Cemetery.  In  today's  tran- 
sient life,  many  people  cannot  claim 
a  hometown  in  which  they  wish  to 
be  buried,  and  because  they  love  Se- 
wanee, they  think  that  burial  on 
the  Sewanee  campus  might  be  the 


The  space  remaining  in  the  Sewa- 
nee Cemetery  is  very  limited.  For 
some  years  new  lots  have  been  re- 
tained for  persons  actually  resident 
in  Sewanee,  and  most  of  the  old 
family  plots  are  filled.  But  the  Se- 
wanee Cemetery  Association,  which 
administers  the  cemetery  for  the 
University,  has  agreed  upon  a  long- 
range  solution. 

A  space  has  been  enclosed  in  the 
corner  between  the  first  carriage 
gate  on  Georgia  Avenue  and  the 
Miller  footgate  nearest  duPont  Li- 
brary. The  small  special  garden 
within  the  cemetery  walls  has  been 
enclosed  in  a  new  stone  wall  to  form 
a  columbarium  in  which  only  the 

EASTERN  OREGON 

Hermiston — St.  John's 
Legrande— St  Peter's 


IOWA 

Des  Moi  nes—St .  Paul's 

West  Des  Moines— St.  Timothy's 

INDIANAPOLIS 

Columbus— St  Paul's 
Indianapolis — Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
Church  of  the  Nativity* 

KANSAS 

lola— St  Timothy's 

Overland  Park— St  Thomas  the  Apostle 

Pittsburg— St.  Peter's 

Yates  Center— Calvary 

LONG  ISLAND 

Floral  Park— St  Elizabeth's 

Garden  City— Cathedral  of  the  Incarnation 

LOS  ANGELES 

Paloa  Verdes  Estates— St.  Francis's 
Placentia— Blessed  Sacrament* 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore— St  Paul's* 
Brownsville— St.  Luke's 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Concord — Trinity 
Wakefield* — Emmanuel 


ashes  of  those  wishing  to  be  buried 
there  may  be  placed. 

Certain  rules  apply.  The  actual 
spot  where  the  interment  is  made 
will  not  be  identified.  The  entire 
area  will  be  maintained  as  a  gar- 
den, and  burial  must  be  in  biode- 
gradable urns.  The  inner  surface  of 
the  new  stone  wall  will  be  used  to 
mount  bronze  plaques  which  will  be 
limited  to  full  name  and  dates  of 
birth  and  death.  The  plaques  will  be 
mounted  in  order  of  burial. 

The  fee  of  $250  includes  the  use 
of  the  garden,  the  plaque  and  its 
mounting,  and  the  fee  for  opening 
and  closing  the  burial  space.  The 
purchase  of  burial  rights  in  the  new 
garden  may  be  made  at  any  time 
without  reference  to  time  of  use.  Ar- 
rangements may  be  made  by  writ- 
ing to  the  Sewanee  Cemetery 
Association,  SPO  Box  1145,  Univer- 
sity of  the  South,  Sewanee,  TN 
37375. 

The  Cemetery  Association  would 
like  to  receive  suggestions  for  a 
suitable  name  for  this  new  garden. 


ROCHESTER 

Canandaigna — St.  John's 
Rochester— St.  Paul's 


SOUTHERN  VIRGINIA 

Kenbridge — St.  Andrew's- Victoria 
Newport  News — St.  Andrew's 
Norfolk — Church  of  the  Ascension 
Victoria— St.  Andrew's 
Williamsburg — Bruton  Parish 
Yorktown — Grace* 

SOUTHWESTERN  VIRGINIA 

Abingdon — St  Thomas's 
Blacksburg — Christ* 
Lexington — R.E.  Lee  Memorial 
Roanoke — St.  John's 
Rocky  Mount — Trinity 
Staunton— Emmanuel 


VIRGINIA  &  SOUTHERN  VIR- 
GINIA 

Richmond — St.  John's 

VIRGINIA 

Charlottesville— Church  of  Our  Saviour 
Doswell— St.  Martin's 
Fredericksburg— Trinity 
Woodstock— St.  James's 
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highlights 

Hardly  said  when  done,  alumni 
match  the  challenge  of  Gerald  L. 
DeBlois,  C'63,  and  eam  $1  million 
for  Sewanee.  page  1 


Mike  Jordan,  C'84,  becomes  Sewa- 
nee's  sixteenth  NCAA  scholar- 
athlete,  nape  1 


Theatre  at  Sewanee  has  a  colorful 
past,  and  the  future  looks  better 


Professor  Donald  S.  Armentrout, 
preacher,  writer,  and  teacher,  has 
been  a  gift  to  Sewanee.      page  16 
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New  Location  for  the  School  of  Theology 


The  School  of  Theology ,  which  has 
been  housed  in  St.  Luke's  Hall  for 
more  than  100  years,  will  move 
across  the  campus  this  summer  to 
the  former  location  of  the  Sewanee 
Academy. 

The  former  Academy 
administration  and  classroom 
building,  Hamilton  Hall,  has  been 
undergoing  renovation  since  April. 

"The  new  location  will  provide  us 
with  more  space  and  more 
flexibility  than  we  have  in  St. 
Luke's  Hall,"  said  the  Very  Rev. 
John  £.  Booty,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Theology,  who  anticipates  a  growth 
in  enrollment  for  the  Seminary. 
"Even  this  year's  junior  (beginning) 
class  must  meet  in  the  old  library 
reading  room  because  there  is  not  a 
classroom  large  enough." 

The  move  may  represent  an  even 
more  significant  change  than  is 
obvious  in  the  abandonment  of  St. 
Luke's  Hall  for  the  roomier  home 
less  than  a  mile  away.  The 
additional  space  provided  by 
Hamilton  Hall,  and  the  nearby 
four-story  Quintard  Hall  dormitory 
and  Cravens  Hall,  with  its 
auditorium  and  dining  facilities, 
will  be  available  for  a  range  of 
programs,  including  church 
conferences,  workshops, 
conventions,  and  other  church 
outreach  activities.  These  three 
buildings  have  been  virtually 
vacant  since  the  Academy  was 
merged  with  St.  Andrew's  School 
over  three  years  ago. 


The  opportunities  to  expand  the 
University's  outreach  and  seminary 
programs  were  of  major  interest  to 
Vice-Chancellor  Robert  M.  Ayres, 
Jr.  With  a  vision  of  these 
possibilities,  Mr.  Ayres  initiated  a 
study  a  year  and  a  half  ago  to 
consider  potential  uses  of  the 
Academy  facilities.  The  move  of  the 
Seminary  is  only  the  first  of  these 
anticipated  changes. 

Two  newly-funded  programs  will 
welcome  space  in  the  facilities — the 
Sewanee  Peace  and  Justice  Center, 
which  is  planning  a  series  of 
conferences,  and  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
(SPCK/USA).  The  new  campus  will 
also  be  the  focus  of  the  Episcopal 
World  Mission  Conference,  which 
has  grown  to  an  anticipated 
enrollment  this  June  of  300  people. 

Vice-Chancellor  Ayres  has  also 
expressed  interest  in  beginning  a 
stewardship  center  for  evangelism 
and  a  variety  of  programs  designed 
to  enhance  parish  and  diocesan  life. 
In  discussing  opportunities  offered 
by  the  facilities,  he  said  he  is 
seeking  a  stronger  role  than  ever 
for  Sewanee  in  the  mission  of  the 
Episcopal  Church. 

"Were  it  not  for  the  twenty-seven 
dioceses,  the  1,800  parishes  and 
missions,  and  the  half-million 
communicants  who  own  this 
University,  Sewanee  would  not 
exist,"  said  Mr.  Ayres.  "We  are 
exploring  new  and  better  ways  to 
support  the  churches  as  they  have 


Commencement  1984 


Commencement  weekend  at 
Sewanee  is  a  celebration  of  Western 
Civilization.  It  pays  tribute  to 
scholarship.  It  reflects  the  spectrum 
of  moods  and  emotions.  It  is  held  in 
such  awe  that  even  lower  classmen 
stay  over  to  watch  and  revel  with 
their  compatriots. 

Scores  of  parents,  other  relatives, 
and  friends  were  unable  to  find 
seats  for  Commencement,  and  they 
stayed  outside  watching  the  gowned 
graduates,  colorfully-hooded  faculty 
members,  and  clergy  in  regalia 
process  along  the  stone  walks  from 
Breslin  Tower  and  Walsh  Hall  to 
All  Saints'  Chapel. 

The  day  before,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
D.  Bowers,  C'53,  the  rector  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Church  in  New 
York  City,  delivered  the 
baccalaureate  sermon.  He  was  one 
of  seven  persons  to  receive  an 
honorary  degree  at  Commencement. 

The  Commencement  convocation 
included  the  announcement  of 
awards  as  well  as  the  conferring  of 


been  supporting  us  by  sending 
funds  and  students." 

The  renovation  of  Hamilton  Hall 
involves  the  creation  of  faculty 
offices  from  a  few  of  the  classrooms 
and  the  development  of  guest 
quarters  and  meeting  rooms.  The 
building  already  contains  an 
auditorium  and  spacious  reception 
areas  and  administrative  office 
space,  which  were  lacking  in  St. 
Luke's  Hall. 

"The  school  is  changing  and 
growing,  and  the  move  contributes 
to  the  realization  of  positive  change 
and  growth,"  said  Dean  Booty,  who 
added  that  Hamilton  Hall  has  an 
openness  of  design  more  in  keeping 
with  the  forward-looking  attitude  of 
the  Seminary. 

Far  from  remaining  vacant,  St. 
Luke's  Hall  will  provide  much- 
needed  space  for  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  including  faculty 
offices,  administrative  offices, 
meeting  rooms,  and  perhaps  guest 
apartments  and  dormitory  rooms. 


Howells  Give 
New  Chapel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  N.  Howell  of 
Houston,  Texas,  have  made  a  gift  to 


the  University  of  $750,000  to 
permit  construction  of  a  chapel  on 
the  new  campus  of  the  School  of 
Theology. 

The  gift  was  announced  after  a 
visit  by  the  Howells  to  Sewanee  this 
spring.  Plans  were  being  made  at 
the  time  to  move  the  Seminary  to 
the  former  location  of  the  Sewanee 
Academy  where  no  suitable  chapel 
exists. 

Dean  John  E.  Booty  said  the  gift 
provides  the  Seminary  with  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  build  a 
chapel  that  will  be  a  true  teaching 
chapel.  While  specific  architectural 
plans  have  yet  to  be  drawn,  the 
dean  said  he  anticipates  that  the 
new  chapel  will  serve  as  a  model  for 
church  construction  elsewhere  by 
demonstrating  the  use  of  flexible 
space  for  multiple  purposes  and  to 
accommodate  the  variety  of  liturgy 
permitted  by  the  new  Prayer  Book. 
Construction  could  begin  as  early  as 


Mr.  Howell  is  chairman, 
president,  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Howell  Corporation,  a 
Texas  energy  company  concerned 
with  petroleum  refining, 
exploration,  and  transportation. 

He  and  Mrs.  Howell  are  active 
Episcopalians  and  have  both  served 
as  senior  wardens  of  the  Church  of 
St.  John  the  Divine  in  Houston.  Mr. 
Howell  is  also  the  Houston  area 
chairman  of  the  Century  II  Fund, 
Sewanee's  $50-million  capital  funds 
campaign. 


The  valedictory  address  was 
given  by  David  E.  Brumgard  of 


York,  Pennsylvania,  a  graduate  in 
mathematics  and  physics.  He  spoke 
of  the  Sewanee  education  as  not 
only  the  gaining  of  facts  but  also 
the  sharing  of  ideas  and  thoughts, 
which  provide  a  counterbalance  to 
the  dangers  illustrated  in  Orwell's 
1984. 

"We  have  become  part  of  the 
Sewanee  family,"  said  Brumgard, 
who  added  that  the  graduates  could 
help  bring  others  into  the  family, 
into  a  family  of  the  human  race. 
"No  Big  Brother  can  hope  to 
dominate  such  a  family  of  love." 

Carlotta  Cooper  of  Chattanooga, 
a  graduate  in  English,  was  the 
salutatorian. 

Of  the  267  graduates,  178 
received  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree,  and  sixty-three  received  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  Master 
of  Divinity  degrees  were  awarded  to 
nineteen  graduates  of  the  School  of 
Theology.  Doctor  of  Ministry 
degrees  went  to  five  graduates;  one 
received  the  Master  of  Sacred 
Theology;  and  one  was  awarded  the 
Licentiate  in  Theology. 


Anticipating  commencement  are,  from  left,  Roe  Buckley,  C'84,  Leslie 
Cunningham,  C'84,  Beth  Barbre,  C'84,  and  Stewart  Thomas,  C'84. 


nmencement  procession  begins.  In  foreground  from  left  are 

ine  Ashcraft,  C'84,  Betty  Arnold,  C'84,  and  Mary  Lou  Anderson, 


Leaders  in  Many  Fields  Honored  by  Sewanee 


John  Marks  Templeton,  who  left  his 
native  Winchester  near  Sewanee  to 
reach  international  stature  in 
matters  of  religion  and  finance,  was 
awarded  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Civil  Law  degree  on 
Commencement.  Day,  May  20,  in 
All  Saints'  Chapel. 

Six  other  honorary  degree 
recipients  included  Jessy e  Norman, 
internationally  famous  concert  and 
opera  soprano;  Andrew  F.  Brimmer, 
former  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  an  economic  and 
financial  consultant;  the  Rev.  Loren 
B.  Mead,  director  of  the  Alban 
Institute  in  Washington,  D.C.;  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Robert  W.  Estill,  bishop  of 
the  diocese  of  North  Carolina;  the 
Rt.  Rev.  B.  Sidney  Sanders,  bishop 
of  the  diocese  of  East  Carolina;  and 
the  Rev.  Thomas  D.  Bowers,  rector 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Episcopal 
Church  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Templeton,  an  occasional 
guest  on  Public  Television's  Wall 
Street  Week,  is  a  founder  of 
Templeton  World,  one  of  the 
nation's  major  investment  firms.  He 
also  serves  on  the  boards  of  several 
national  corporations.  Several  years 
ago  he  attracted  much  attention 
when  he  established  the  Templeton 
Prize  for  Progress  in  Religion, 


Cover:  The  ecstasy  of 
commencement  for  Ellen  Goldey, 
C'84,  of  Oxford,  Ohio,  and  Marcos 
Irigaray,  C'84,  of  Durham,  North 
Carolina. 
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The  seven  honorary  degree  recipients  gather  after  commencement 
exercises  with  Chancellor  Furman  C.  Stough,  left,  and  V ice-Chancellor 
Robert  M.  Ayres,  }r.  They  are,  beginning  third  from  left,  the  flt.  Rev  B 
Sidney  Sanders,  John  M.  Templeton,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  W.  Estill,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  D.  Bowers,  fessye  Norman,  Loren  B.  Mead,  and  Andrew  F 
Brimmer. 


which  is  awarded  annually  in 
London  by  Prince  Philip.  The  value 
of  the  prize  is  about  $250,000.  Mr. 
Templeton  spoke  in  Sewanee  last 
fall,  delivering  one  address  about 
financial  investments  and  another 
about  the  Templeton  Prize. 
Miss  Norman  is  an  artist  with 


with  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  she 
was  described  in  the  New  York 
Times^as  "a  soprano  of  magnificent 
presence  who  commanded  the  stage 
at  every  moment."  Her  recordings 
are  receiving  the  top  competitive 
prizes. 

Mr.  Brimmer  is  currently 


"sumptuous  vocal  powers,"  who  rose     president  of  a  leading  consulting 
from  the  modest  surroundings  of  firm,  Brimmer  and  Company, " 


her  native  Augusta,  Georgia,  to 
become  a  favorite  star  in  the 
leading  opera  houses  of  Europe  and 
America.  She  performed  a  solo  with 
the  Deutsche  Opera  in  Berlin  in 
1969  only  two  years  after  she 
received  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
music  from  Howard  University. 
After  a  performance  last  year  as 
Cassandra  in  Berlioz's  Les  Troyens 


Washington.  In  addition  to  being  a 
director  of  several  major 
corporations,  he  is  public  governor 
of  Commodity  Exchange,  Inc.,  of 
New  York  and  a  columnist  for 
Block  Enterprise  magazine.  Prior  to 
being  named  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  in  1966,  Mr.  Brimmer  served 
on  the  faculties  of  Michigan  State 
University  and  the  Wharton  School 


of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  also  served  as  assistant 
secretary  for  economic  affairs  with 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  Rev.  Loren  Mead  has  been 
director  of  the  Alban  Institute  for 
ten  years.  It  is  a  non-profit 
ecumenical  organization  which 
focuses  on  the  special  needs  of 
church  congregations.  He  has 
written  numerous  books  and 
articles  about  the  ways  to  help 
congregations  develop  successful 
programs. 

Bishop  Estill  was  rector  of  two 
churches  in  Kentucky,  was  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Episcopal 
Theological  School  of  Kentucky, 
was  dean  of  Christ  Cathedral  in 
Louisville,  and  later  taught  at  the 
Virginia  Theological  Seminary. 
Before  becoming  bishop-coadjutor  of 
North  Carolina  in  1980,  he  was 
rector  of  St.  Michael  and  All 
Angels'  Church  in  Dallas,  Texas. 
He  has  served  on  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
and  as  a  member  of  numerous 
boards  and  commissions. 

Bishop  Sanders  has  been  bishop 
of  East  Carolina  since  1982.  He  has 
served  churches  in  Tennessee  and 
Virginia.  He  was  also  chaplain  and 
associate  dean  of  student  affairs  for 
Virginia  Seminary.  His  brother,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  William  Sanders,  is  bishop 
of  the  diocese  of  Tennessee. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bowers  was  rector 
of  St.  Luke's  Church  in  Atlanta 
from  1971  to  1978  and  received  the 
1977  Human  Relations  Award  from 
the  Martin  Luther  King  Center  for 
Social  Change.  Atlanta  also 
proclaimed  a  "Tom  Bowers  Day"  in 
1978.  Earlier  he  served  churches  in 
Virginia,  and  he  was  rector  of  St. 
Patrick's  Church  in  Washington, 
D.C. 


New  graduates  and  their  friends  line  up  for  photographs.  From  left  are 
Jed  Drew,  C'85,  Lawrence  Domenico,  C'85,  Dan  Matthews,  C'84,  and 
Chris  Cureton,  C'84. 


Saying  their  congratulations  c 
farewells  are  Mary  Willis,  C'84, 
Bahia  Yackzan,  C'84. 


Awards  to  New  Graduates 


In  the  procession  of  Seminary 
graduates  are  Greg  Hodgson,  T'84, 
left-,  Sam  Williams,  T'84, 
background;  and  Tom  WiJson,  T'84. 


Mary  Holman  Willis,  C'84,  Jets  her 
excitement  show  as  John  Girardeau, 
C'84,  takes  a  sober  view,  following 
commencement  exercises. 


The  Charles  Hammond  Memorial 
Cup  for  excellence  in  scholarship, 
leadership,  and  athletics  was 
presented  to  Richard  R.  Spore  HI  of 
Memphis  during  Commencement 
exercises  May  20  in  All  Saints' 
Chapel. 

Spore  also  received  the  Phillip 
Evans  Award  as  the  outstanding 
graduate  in  economics,  and  he  was 
co-winner  of  the  Eugene  Mark 
Kayden  Scholarship  for  graduate 
study  in  economics.  Nancy  Roberts 
of  Jackson,  Mississippi,  also 
received  the  Kayden  Scholarship. 

Valedictorian  David  E.  Brumgard 
was  awarded  the  William  T.  Allen 
Memorial  Scholarship  in  physics. 
Salutatorian  Carlotta  Cooper 
received  the  Guerry  Award  for 
excellence  in  English. 

The  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan 
Medallion  for  character  went  to 
Owen  R.  Lipscomb  of  Nashville. 
Lipscomb  also  held  the  Woods 
Leadership  Award. 

The  School  of  Theology  Woods 
Leadership  Award  recipient  was 
David  Parker  of  Chattanooga  who 
also  received  the  American  Bible 
Society  Award  for  excellence  in 
Biblical  studies.  Laren  R.  Winter  of 
Pine,  Colorado,  another  graduate  of 
the  School  of  Theology,  received  the 
George  Thomas  Shettle  Prize  for 


best  reading  of  the  Prayer  Book 

The  John  McCrady  Memorial 
Award  for  excellence  in  fine  arts 
(studio  art)  was  presented  to 
Sherida  Woodall  of  Guntersville, 
Alabama. 

The  Walter  Guerry  Green  Medal 
for  excellence  in  Latin  was 
presented  to  Kelly  McBride  of 
Macon,  Georgia. 

The  John  Flynn  Memorial  Trophy 
for  the  outstanding  intramural 
athlete  went  to  James  E.  "Trippe" 
Cheek  in  of  Athens,  Tennessee. 

The  Fine  Arts  Award  for 
distinction  in  art  history  was 
presented  to  Leslie  Cunningham  of 
Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

The  Allen  Farmer  Award  in 
forestry  went  to  Laura  Duncan  of 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  and  to 
Victor  Johnson  of  Rome,  Georgia. 

The  Colonial  Dames  Grant-in-Aid 
for  excellence  in  American  history 
was  presented  to  Stephanie  Cole  of 
Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Also  announced  were  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  Graduate  Scholarship, 
which  was  awarded  to  Michael 
Jordan  of  Nashville,  and  the 
Barron-Cravens  Cup  winners, 
William  R.  Hodges  of  Thomasville, 
Georgia,  and  Edward  L.  McKeithen 
of  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 


$     Chip  Headrick,  C'84,  and  Professor  Gerald  Smith  say  their  farewells. 

i 


The  Rt.  Rev.  Furman  C.  Stough,  the 

Chancellor,  performs  his 
commencement  duties  with  obvious 
pleasure. 


Allen  Culp,  C'84,  snags  a  tulip 
poplar  leaf  he  and  other  natural 
resources  majors  pinned  to  their 
gowns  after  commencement 
convocation. 


Alan  Cheuse,  left,  visiting  professor, 
observe  the  commencement 


and  Marcia  Clarkson 


WBf  * 


Writing  on  the  Banks 
of  Sewanee 


by  Alan  Chouse 

Imagine  a  chemistry  class  without  formulas,  or  the  practice  of  a  team  of 
trainees  for  the  decathlon,  with  a  touch  of  internship  in  the  pathology 
lab  of  a  city  hospital  (and  woe  to  him  or  her  who  can't  stand  the  sight  of 
blood  or  smell  of  bile)  thrown  in.  Add,  perhaps,  a  bit  of  the  regimen  of 
the  novice  monk  for  good  measure,  as  well  as  an  atmosphere  upon 
occasion  resembling  that  of  the  sem  i  -fin  a  1  s  of  'most  any  state's  Miss 
America  pageant  and  the  blue-ribbon  judging  for  best  roses — or  hog — at 
the  county  fair. 

It's  a  typical  writing  workshop  session  I'm  attempting  to  describe 
here,  not  hobby  night  at  Charenton  Asylum.  Considering  the  lack  of 
form  and  the  seeming  absence  of  tradition,  I'm  always  surprised  that 
every  writing  class  in  the  country  doesn't  turn  out  to  be  as  mad  as  the 
former,  and  as  fruitless.  (Only  about  half  of  them  do.)  It's  something 
resembling  the  miracle  of  gestation  that  good  writing  often  comes  out  of 
such  sessions.  But  given  the  principle  that  good  writing  programs  don't 
make  good  writing,  only  good  writers  do,  it  may  not  seem  so  remarkable 
after  all  to  hear  the  news  that  the  current  participants  in  the  writing 
workshop  at  the  University  of  the  South  stand  as  tall,  if  not  taller,  than 
just  about  any  group  that  I've  directed  at  its  labors  in  the  past  five 
years. 

Sewanee  and  good  writing,  yea ,  Sewanee  and  literature,  appear  to 
have  gone  hand-in-hand  ever  since  the  Sewanee  Review  signed  up  its 
first  subscriber — since  William  Alexander  Percy  struck  a  match  and  lit 
his  first  lantern  on  the  levee.  In  modern  times,  as  any  literate  American 
knows,  some  giants  stalked  this  part  of  the  plateau — Allen  Tate  and 
Andrew  Lytle — and  their  presence  here  acted  as  a  magnet  for  a  number 
of  other  fine  writers  whose  visits  to  their  image-making  cronies  and 
fellow  story-tellers  added  anecdote  upon  legend. 

(Up  in  the  snow-buried  industrial  warrens  of  the  Northeast,  the  likes 
of  yours  truly  warmed  themselves  in  winter  by  reading  about 
Faulknerian  hot-lands  far  to  the  south  of  us  and  pictured  graveyards 
loamed  with  Confederate  dead.  We  knew  that  Sewanee  wasn't  a  river — 
because  we  had  heard  Jason  Compson's  lament  that,  while  up  at 
Harvard  they  taught  you  to  swim  at  night,  at  Sewanee  they  didn't  even 
teach  you  about  water.  Several  of  the  most  important  teachers  in  my 
own  life  had  links  to  Sewanee,  specifically  Francis  Fergusson  who  was  a 
friend  of  Tate's,  as  was  Joseph  Frank  who  published  hiB  epochal  study  of 
modernist  literature,  Spatial  Form  in  Modern  Fiction,  in  the  pages  of 
the  Review.) 

The  most  recent  addition  to  the  Sewanee  literary  production  is 
Richard  Tillinghast's  Our  Flag  Was  Still  There,&  book  of  poems.his 
third.  If  hard  work  fueled  by  passion  and  dedication  means  anything — 
and  it  does,  it  .still  does — Tillinghast  (Sewanee,  class  of  1962)  is  not 
going  to  be  the  last  published  Sewanee  writer.  Some  of  those  "boys  and 
girls  who  call  themselves  men  and  women,  these  ripe-fruit  bodies  and 
untouched  smiles,"  whom  the  poet  describes  in  his  Sewanee  in  Ruins, 
appear  to  have  ripened  rather  quickly  as  writers  during  the  few  months 
in  which  I've  found  myself — in  the  less  than  familiar  garb  of  academic 
gown  and  suit-coat — standing  before  the  semi-circle  of  desks  reading  to 
them  from  their  own  first  drafts  of  stories.  In  both  its  frustrations  and 
joys,  the  teaching  of  writing  (and  I  was  almost  tempted  to  put 
"teaching"  in  quotation  marks  for  reasons  I'm  about  to  confess) 
resembles  more  than  superficially  the  coaching  of  a  varsity  sport.  Like 
the  college  football  coach  in  Mary  Robison's  wonderful  story^'Coach," 
you  can  tell  the  players  what  to  do  but  you  can't  climb  down  inside  them 
and  change  their  hearts.  (Given  the  mental  strain  and,  often,  physical 
anguish  associated  with  the  act  of  writing  the  workshop  probably  ought 
to  be  cross-listed  with  P.E.  and  philosophy  in  the  university's  general 
catalogue.) 

Yea — since  if  you  have  read  this  far  you  are  undoubtedly  wondering 
about  the  question — out  of  this  group  of  seniors,  juniors,  and 
sophomores,  numbering  fewer  than  a  dozen,  one  or  two  may  possibly 
still  be  writing  ten  years  from  now.  A  prideful  person  might  try  to  take 
some  credit  for  whatever  success  these  young  writers  may  achieve.  But 
the  force  of  native  talent,  drive,  and  the  sheer  plod  of  the  determined 
artist  will  get  them  wherever  they  arrive,  not  the  tentative  instructions 
of  another  writer  who  happens  merely  to  be  older,  and  thus  slightly 
more  experienced.  So  much  of  it  has  to  do  with  the  ability  to  Bit  in  one 
place  every  day  for  years  and  dream  while  wide  awake  that  it 
sometimes  seems  laughable  even  to  consider  writing  as  a  suitable 


Alan  Cheuse,  left,  revels  in  the  Sewanee  spirit  with  Madison  SmarttBell, 
novelist  and  visiting  lecturer. 

academic  subject.  (Cross-list  it  under  auto  shop,  say,  and  Eastern 
meditation.) 

But  if  the  successful  production  of  writers  remains  somewhat 
problematical,  there  remains  a  sound  and  dramatic  imperative  for 
building  workshops  in  the  composition  of  fiction  and  poetry  into  the 
regular  course  listings  of  an  English  department:  the  certainty  of  the 
production  of  better  readers.  Borges  says  in  a  poem  that  he's  as  proud  of 
the  books  he's  read  as  he  is  of  the  books  he  has  written.  Writing 
students  may  at  some  point  flag  in  their  determination  to  write 
themselves  into  Sewanee  literary  history,  but  their  work  in  the 
interstices  of  fiction  and  verse,  their  sharp  and  intense  scrutiny  of  how 
poems  and  stories  get  made,  will  stay  with  them  no  matter  what 
direction  their  lives  take.  Once  having  read  themselves  into  literary 
history,  they'll  never  read  themselves  out. 

Mr. Cheuse  was  a  Brown  Foundation  fellow  and  visiting  professor  of 
English  and  comparative  literature  at  Sewanee  during  the  spring 
semester.  He  is  the  author  of  'The  Bohemians  (a  novel),  Candace  and 
Other  Stories,  and  numerous  articles  and  reviews  in  national 
publications.  He  is  a  regular  commentator  on  National  Public  Radio's 
evening  news-magazine  "All  Things  Considered."  In  the  autumn,  he  will 
be  visiting  in  the  MFA  Fiction  Program  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 


In  Sewanee's 
Deep  Waters 


by  Trippe  Cheek,  C'84 

First  of  all,  you  have  to  remember  that  the  seats  in  Walsh-Ellett  are  not 
comfortable.  Far  from  it.  Sit  in  one  of  those  ladder  backed  chairs, 
torturing  your  spine  by  leaning  over  a  narrow  wobbly  table  for  an  hour, 
and  you'll  confess  to  a  multitude  of  heinous  offenses  against  God  and 
Country  just  for  a  chance  to  get  up. 

Add  to  that — in  case  you  have  forgotten — the  fact  that  professors  of 
English  literature  are  unfailingly  so  dedicated  to  and  in  love  with  the 
various  features  of  their  chosen  field  (and  convinced  of  the  indescribable 
benefits  in  each  and  every  syllable  of  the  Norton  Anthology)  that  they 
cannot  bear  to  refrain  from  adding  the  most  subtle  nuances  of 
interpretation. 

(continued  on  next  page) 


That  is:  English  teachers  always  run  late. 

After  four  years,  I  am  finally  becoming  resigned  to  hearing  the 
thundering  herd  of  economics,  political  science,  and  history  majors 
stamping  down  the  halls  just  because  some  concatenation  of  metals  in 
Breslin  Tower  rang  after  deciding  on  their  own  it  was  time  for  classes  to 
end.  In  English,  we  never  quit  until  the  time  is  right,  no  matter  what 
the  clock  says.  Tailbones — as  nonverbally  eloquent  as  they  may  be — have 
no  say  in  the  matter. 

So  why  put  the  extra  pressure  on  the  base  of  the  backbone?  Why  risk 
daily  irritations  of  that  little  leftover  stub  of  our  prehensile  past?  Is  it 
enough  simply  to  avoid  dealing  with  constitutions,  dates,  and  graphs? 

Perhaps  a  parable  will  help  to  explain  the  English  major's  valiant 
disregard  for  the  pelvis-stiffening  and  curvature  of  the  spine  that  must 
result  from  many  morning  hours  spent  peniBing  poems  and  prose: 

Once  there  was  a  teacher  of  freshman  English  who  decided  it  was 
time  to  tell  his  students  why  the  study  of  literature  is  important. 
"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  said,  adopting  a  gruff  and  yet  sincere  tone 
of  voice,  "it  could  be  that  the  wisest  man  who  ever  lived  was  Socrates. 
Mayhaps  you  have  heard  of  him.  Of  all  the  many  smart  things  he 
said,  the  most  essential  was  his  belief  that  the  only  path  to  true 
wisdom  is  to  realize  that  you  really  know  nothing  at  all."  Amidst  the 
silence,  he  continued:  "As  you  study  literature,  you  will  find  that  the 
more  you  learn,  the  less  you  know  in  relation  to  the  whole  scheme  of 
things,"  There  were  some  in  his  audience  who  did  not  believe. 

There  was  a  certain  young  man  (his  name,  I  confess,  at  the  moment 
escapes  me)  who  was  skeptical  of  the  professor's  assessment.  He  read 
John  Milton's  "Lycidas"  and  thought  Milton  a  show-off,  a  name- 
dropper.  He  read  The  Waste  Land  of  T.  S.  Eliot  and  thought  Eliot 
worse  even  than  Milton.  Some  unreasonable  instructor  insisted  that 
he  read  Eliot  again,  then  again,  then  again.  Of  this  cruel  torture  came 
something  strange  (surely  a  fluke  which  could  never  happen  today). 
The  young  man  began  to  understand  a  little  of  what  Eliot  was  talking 
about  -  or,  perhaps,  he  began  to  take  Eliot's  words  in  his  own  peculiar 
way  of  interpretation  that  made  sense  to  him,  if  not  to  anyone  else. 

There  are  those  who  might  call  this  learning. 

There  are  those  who  might  think  it  helps  in  life. 

I  have  been  assured  by  many  friends  in  a  variety  of  so-called 
"scientific"  majors  that  the  real  world  has  no  place  for  one  who  has 
studied  literature.  For  a  while,  my  response  was  that  I  did  not  care,  that 
I  was  doing  it  because  I  wanted  to. 

Now,  however,  I  respond  differently. 

Those  unfamiliar  with  critical  theory  and  the  way  literature  relates  to 
life  might  begin  by  reading  Matthew  Arnold,  who  saw  literary  criticism 
as  an  important  means  of  reordering  contemporary  life.  Then  let  him 
study  the  theories  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  and  John  Keats. 
Coleridge  writes  of  the  "willing  suspension  of  disbelief;  Keats  in  his 
letters  discusses  the  concept  of  "negative  capability."  These  terms  are 
well-known  and  bandied  about  frequently  by  those  who  sometimes  have 
a  limited  understanding  of  what  they  actually  mean. 

Underlying  the  theories  of  Coleridge  and  Keats  is  a  basic  realization 
that  one  can  never  be  quite  sure  of  anything.  It  is  no  more  possible  to 
come  up  with  an  exact  interpretation  of  a  work  of  art  than  it  is  to  define 
exactly  what  makes  up  a  human  life.  Art  and  life  are  alike  in  their 
inexpressible  natures,  even  if  in  nothing  else. 


Shawn  Kirkpatrick,  C'86,  crams /or  exams. 


Of  late,  it  has  appeared  to  me  a  certainty  that  education  is  a  gradual 
thing. 

I  compare  myself  after  four  years  of  study  with  myself  as  a  freshman. 
The  difference  is  quite  marked,  yet  I  cannot  seem  to  establish  any  clear 
set  of  steps  along  the  way. 

What  I  think  have  been  apparent  in  all  aspects  of  my  study  of  English 
literature  are  the  twin  streams  of  inspiration  and  method.  My  own 
essays  for  various  classes  can  be  grouped  into  those  written  from  some 
sudden  idea,  those  rationally  worked  out  in  a  certain  pattern,  and  those 
lucky  ones  that  manage  to  combine  the  two. 

Teachers,  I  believe,  work  the  same  way. 

English  as  it  is  taught  at  Sewanee  depends  upon  the  lecture.  The 
lecture  is  no  more  than  an  essay  on  foot,  an  essay  come  to  life.  It  is  quite 
obvious  that  there  are  those  who  lecture  from  a  set  of  ideas  that  is 
constantly  changing,  always  ready  to  discard  one  thought  and  replace  it 
with  another,  interested  in  illumination,  the  high  points  and  the  low. 
There  are  also  those  who  lecture  in  a  determined  and  methodical  way, 
who  find  a  pattern  and  explicate  it.  Both  sorts  work.  Both  sorts  get  at 
critical  meaning.  t 

But  the  best  teachers  can  go  about  it  both  ways,  and  do.  Any  new 
idea,  extraneous  as  it  may  seem,  can  find  a  place  in  their  presentations 
if  it  has  validity.  If  the  old  patterns  no  longer  fit,  they  make  up  new 
ones.  Their  lectures  are  solid,  yet  malleable.  These  teachers  are  the 
best. 

Even  they,  however,  go  past  the  hour.  Sometimes  one  just  has  to 
make  a  trade-off. 


Running  Start 
to  Optimism 

by  Patrick  Anderson 

What  role  did  Sewanee,  from  which 
1  graduated  more  than  a  quarter- 
century  ago,  play  in  my  becoming  a 
writer? 

To  be  honest,  I  think  most  writers 
•are  thus  inclined  long  before 
college.  Certainly  I  was.  Various 
factors — my  parents'  divorce,  my 
grandmother  teaching  me  to  read  at 
age  four,  my  resentments  as  a  not- 
rich  kid  at  a  very  rich  Texas  high 
school — all  shaped  the  bookish 
inclinations  and  outsider's  point  of 
view  that  helped  make  me  a  writer. 

1  spent  my  freshman  year 
guzzling  beer  at  North  Texas  State, 
a  pleasant  enough  place,  but  I 
dreamed  of  escaping  Texas.  I  had  a 
friend  at  Sewanee,  Pat  McCaleb, 
and  at  Easter  I  rode  a  Greyhound 
bus  up  to  visit  him.  I  fell  in  love 
with  the  dogwood-drenched 
Mountain,  of  course,  but  couldn't 
afford  it.  A  year  later,  in  the  fall  of 
1955, 1  managed  the  finances  and 
arrived  as  a  junior. 

A  new  world,  paradise  gained!  My 
first  day  on  campus,  a  delegation 
from  my  fraternity  arrived  in  my 
room  to  see  what  sort  of  uncouth 
Texan  had  been  thrust  upon  them. 
We  eyed  each  other  suspiciously, 
until  a  gangling  lad  with  the 
unlikely  name  of  Tupper  Saussy 
seized  one  of  my  Dave  Brubeck 
records,  held  it  high,  and  cried, 
"You  can  put  it  on  the  wall  instead 
of  a  crucifix!" 

I  was  home. 

Having  traveled  far  to  study 
English  at  Sewanee,  I  was  an 
indifferent  scholar.  Abbo  Martin 
awarded  me  one  "A"  and  later 
bitterly  cursed  his  mistake; 
otherwise  I  was  a  reliable  "B" 
student.  Still,  I  learned.  By  far  the 
most  valuable  course  I  took,  the 
only  one  that  mattered  in  later  life, 


was  Dr.  Charles  Harrison's  course 
on  the  poetry  of  the  English 
Renaissance. 

Much  of  its  value  was  Dr. 
Harrison  himself,  for  he  epitomized 
all  that  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman 
could  be.  Yet  the  material  was 
magic  too.  Once  you  begin  to  hear 
the  music  of  "Gather  ye  rosebuds 
while  ye  may"  and  "Had  we  but 
world  enough  and  time,"  and  all  the 
other  great  lyrics,  you  glimpse  the 
possibilities  of  our  language. 

I  still  have  my  Hebel  and  Hudson 
textbook  from  that  course,  with  my 
marginal  notes  on  Dr.  Harrison's 
Delphic  pronouncements;  I  suppose 
it  is  the  one  book  I've  most  often 
returned  to  in  my  life. 

Still,  Sewanee  did  more  for  me 
outside  the  classroom  than  in  it.  I 
arrived  from  Texas,  awed  by  the 
prep-school  sophistication  and 
aristocratic  lineages  of  many  of  my 
new  classmates,  only  to  find,  to  my 
amazement,  that  I  could  hold  my 
own  with  them.  From  that  point  on, 
all  things  seemed  possible.  I  would 
be  the  next  Scott  Fitzgerald,  and  in 
my  spare  time  Tupper  and  I  would 
team  up  to  be  the  nextRodgers  and 
Hart. 

Would-be  writers  need  that 
running  start  to  optimism,  for  the 
hurdles  ahead  are  many. 

Sewanee  gave  me  another,  post- 
graduate boost.  I  knocked  around  a 
bit,  worked  for  a  newspaper  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  then,  thanks  to  an  ill- 
fated  romance,  found  myself  back  in 
Sewanee  in  the  early  days  of  1959, 
unburdened  by  funds  or  prospects. 

I  chanced  to  chat  with  Arthur 
Ben  Chitty,  who  told  me  that  a 
Sewanee  alumnus,  Coleman 
Harwell,  was  the  editor  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean.  I  hastened  to 
(continued  on  next  page) 
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Nashville  and  was  hired  as  a  $65-a- 
week  reporter.  It  was  one  of  the  two 
or  three  luckiest  days  of  my  life,  for 
in  those  days  Coleman  Harwell  had 
made  the  Tennessean  a  great 
Southern  newspaper.  My  real 
writing  career  started  there,  and  in 
a  few  years  it  was  a  logical  leap  to 
John  Kennedy's  New  Frontier,  and 
in  time  to  writing  the  novels  I'd 
been  dreaming  about  from  age 
sixteen  or  so. 

So  Sewanee  played  its  part,  by 
teaching  me  about  the  language,  by 
showing  me  I  was  better  than  I 
knew,  and  by  setting  standards  that 
Fm  still  trying  to  meet.  I  love  the 
place  and  miss  it. 

Patrick  Anderson,  C'57,  is  a 
prolific  writer  of  both  fiction  and 
non-fiction.  He  began  his  career  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Nashville 


Tennessean  in  1959  and  by  1962 

was  a  writer  on  Robert  Kennedy's 
staff  in  Washington.  In  1965  he 
began  a  more  independent  writing 
career,  which  has  led  to  the 
publication  of  articles  and  reviews 
in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine, 
Esquire,  Playboy,  the  New  York 
Times  Book  Review,  the  New 
Republic,  and  other  publications.  He 
has  written  two  books  of  nonfiction, 
The  President's  Men  and  High  in 
America,  and  four  political  novels, 
The  Approach  to  Kings,  Actions  and 
Passions,  The  President's  Mistress, 
and  First  Family.  His  new  novel, 
Lords  of  the  Earth,  about  a  wealthy 
Texas  oil  family,  was  published 
recently  by  Doubleday.  Mr. 
Anderson  was  Jimmy  Carter's  chief 
speechwriter  in  the  1976 
presidential  campaign  and  was  a 
writer  for  Sen.  John  Glenn's 
presidential  campaign  earlier  this 
year.  He  and  his  wife  and  two 
children  make  their  home  in 
Waterford,  Virginia. 


Are  You  that  Fellow? 


by  Sam  Pickering,  C'63 

Last  month  I  received  a  letter 
that  began:  "Are  you  the  Samuel 
Pickering  who  went  to  Sewanee 
twenty  years  ago?"  I  did  not  know 
how  to  answer  the  letter.  A  boy 
with  my  name  once  attended 
Sewanee,  and  although  I  knew  him 
fairly  well  and  think  I  liked  him,  he 
has  long  since  disappeared.  I 
believe  some  good  things  happened 
to  him  at  Sewanee,  and  I  have  often 


considered  writing  about  them.  The 
trouble,  though,  is  that  I  am  not 
sure  if  the  things  I  remember 
actually  happened.  Did  that  boy 
really  carry  a  hammer  into  Abbo 
Martin's  class  one  day,  and  when 
his  friend  Jimmy  asked  why  he  had 
it,  say  "for  nailing  hands  to  desks?" 
And  did  he  really  tell  Jimmy  to  put 
his  hand  out  flat  on  the  desk  if  he 
didn't  believe  him — whereupon 


trusting  an  old  roommate  Jimmy 
did  so.  When  Mr.  Martin  asked 
Jimmy  why  he  had  screamed,  did 
Jimmy  say,  "Pickering  hit  me  with 
a  hammer."  And  did  that  boy  then 
stand  up  and  say,  "I  cannot  tell  a 
lie;  I  hit  him  with  my  little 
hammer." 

No,  no,  the  person  I  have  become 
certainly  didn't  do  that.  Still,  a 
Pickering  was  at  Sewanee,  and 
although  the  past  seems  too  distant 
to  be  significant,  Sewanee  does  live 
in  my  present.  I  teach  and 
occasionally  write  about  university 
life.  As  a  result,  I  sometimes  think 
about  my  professors  at  Sewanee. 
What  went  through  Charles 
Harrison's  mind  when  he  taught 
that  "me"  of  twenty  years  ago,  too 
young  for  ideas  or  appreciation?  Did 
his  thoughts  drift  from  Walsh  Hall 
and  Shakespeare  like  mine  do  now? 
In  class  the  other  day  I  realized  that 
the  jacket  I  was  wearing  had  been 
made  in  1964  and  was  older  than 
most  of  my  students.  Beside  that 
thought  all  else  paled,  and  although 
words  kept  rolling  from  me  like  a 
woodland  stream  in  the  spring,  I 
was  far  away  in  a  drier,  colder  land. 
And  what  would  Gilbert  Gilchrist 
think  if  I  told  him  that  since 
leaving  Sewanee  I  have  not  met  a 
politician,  not  even  a  member  of  the 
town  council.  Twenty  years  ago  I 
took  all  Gilbert's  courses,  deeply 
certain  that  political  science  would 
be  important  in  my  life.  No  one 
could  have  enjoyed  lectures  more, 
and  yet,  today,  even  though  I  write 
for  newspapers,  I  haven't  read  one 
in  two  years.  Governments  come 
and  go,  and  I  am  too  busy  being  idle 
to  keep  track  of  them. 

Every  afternoon  I  run  Beven 
miles.  Yesterday  as  I  picked  my 
way  along  a  dirt  road  behind  a 
dormitory,  students  raised  a 
window  and  shouted,  "Professor,  we 
love  you."  It  was  a  good  day; 
usually  the  students  are  not  so 


restrained.  On  fraternity  row,  I  am 
"Mr.  Pickles."  I  have  no  idea  what 
my  children  think.  My  house  is  on 
the  edge  of  the  campus,  and  on 
warm  days,  I  take  my  little  boys  for 
walks.  "Did  you  know,"  Ilene  Baid  to 
Francis,  "that  your  daddy  is  crazy?" 
Later,  Rene  must  have  regretted 
her  words  because  aftfer  the  next 
class  she  gave  me  ajar  of  her 
chocolate-chip  cookies  for  Francis. 
Such  things  occur,  I  think,  because 
I  look  younger  than  I  am.  My  wife 
Vicki  frequently  tellslme  I  should 
put  a  stop  to  such  familiarity . 
Unfortunately  I  don't!  know  how  to 
stop  the  students  without  appearing 
silly  or  pompous.  Besides  I  am  not 
the  first  person  to  suffer  good- 
natured  but  perhaps  indecorous 
familiarity.  Whenever  I  become 
disturbed  by  it,  I  think  of  Sewanee 
and  Willie  Cocke.  Poor  Professor 
Cocke.  To  generations  of  students, 
even  me,  he  will  always  be  Willie. 
Thinking  of  Willie,  [  grow  tolerant, 
and  when  a  student  sees  me 
running  and  says,  "Oh.  professor, 
you  are  so  cute,"  I  say  "thank  you" 
and  run  just  a  little  harder . 
This  past  fall  I  missed  my 
twentieth  reunion.  School  was 
under  way  at  the  ti^ne,  and  I  was 
saving  money  for  a  new  car.  My  old 
one  was  twelve  yeafs  old  and  had 
broken  down  twice  on  the  highway. 
Still,  I  would  have  enjoyed 
attending.  What  kinds  of  men,  I 
wondered,  had  those  boys  of 
Sewanee  become.  What  did  they 
think  about?  I  wanted  to  hear  about 
their  families  and  gardens.  Not 
their  careers — their  grand  successes 
or  failures — but  their  ordinary 
moments.  Do  they,  I  wonder  even 
now,  wake  up  every  night  like  me, 
go  into  their  children's  bedrooms, 
and  looking  down  at  them  amid  the 


balls  and  stuffed  animals,  stand 
silent,  filled  with  love  and  fear.  Are 
those  Sewanee  men  frightened  like 
me,  not  of  the  unknown  that  lies 
ahead  of  them,  but  of  the  gathered 
darkness  that  stretches  before  their 
children?  Of  course,  if  I  had 
attended  the  reunion,  I  would  not 
have  asked  such  a  question.  Instead 
I  would  have  fallen  into  the  easy 
pose  of  an  eccentric  and  other- 
worldly college  professor,  and  my 
classmates  would  have  appeared  as 
hearty  businessmen  and  crisp 
professionals.  And  that,  too,  would 
have  been  all  right. 

On  a  shelf  in  my  study  is  a  pile  of 
old  letters  written  by  relatives  of 
mine.  Many  were  written  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  in  one,  a  letter 
to  his  sister,  Mo) lie,  in  Franklin, 
Tennessee,  Innis  Brown  described  a 
spell  of  sentry  duty.  "I  had  a  trial  of 
standing  guard  last  Wednesday 
night,"  he  began,  "but  as  it 
happened,  I  had  a  good  night  for  the 
business.  There  was  but  one  man 
came  to  my  post,  and  I  halted  him, 
and  asked  him  for  the  countersign. 
Then  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
and  drew  out  a  bottle.  I  touched  it 
slightly  and  told  him  to  pass  on." 
Twenty  years  ago  Sewanee  passed 
out  of  my  life.  Yet  like  the  drink 
Cousin  Innis  took,  Sewanee  touched 
me,  and  sometimes  on  bleak  days 
when  I  seem  alone  on  my  kind  of 
sentry  duty,  reflections  about 
Sewanee  and  the  people  I  knew 
there  return  to  warm  and  cheer  me. 


Samuel  F.  Pickering,  Jr.,  is 
professor  of  English  and  director  of 
graduate  studies  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut.  He  has  published 
widely  as  a  scholar,  book  reviewer, 
and  essayist. 


The  Sewanee 
Review  and  the 
Editorial 
Performance 


by  George  Core 


Economy  is  the  word  that  will  take  us  farthest  in  charting  the 
anatomy  of  any  publishing  enterprise.  That  is  especially  true  of 
the  literary  quarterly  at  the  end  of  a  century  in  which  the 
quarterly  has  probably  been  the  most  important  form  of  periodical  so  far 
as  literature  proper  is  concerned.  Economy  rings  with  the  clear  hard 
sound  of  commerce,  but  it  embodies  a  larger  suggestiveness  within  its 
metaphorical  aura.  Nothing  is  more  costly  than  literature,  nothing  so 
easily  corrupted  by  purely  commercial  considerations. 

I  insist  upon  the  phrase  literary  quarterly,  not  little  magazine,  which 
is  another  kind  of  undertaking  and  another  breed  of  cat.  The  literary 
quarterly,  or  critical  review,  publishes  fiction  and  poetry  in  addition  to 
criticism;  the  criticism  appears  as  essays  (formal  and  informal),  essay- 
reviews,  chronicles  on  new  fiction  and  poetry  (and  drama  in  many 
quarterlies),  and  book  reviews.  The  fiction  and  poetry  in  some  ways 
exemplify,  complement,  and  fortify  the  given  quarterly's  critical 
commitment.  Criticism,  including  book  reviews,  tends  to  occupy  about 
two-thirds  of  the  quarterly's  space;  sometimes  it  extends  to  social, 
political,  and  cultural  criticism  in  such  general  magazines  as  the 
American  Scholar.  The  editor  of  any  quarterly  worth  his  salt  has  a  wide 
range  of  books  reviewed  promptly  and  thoroughly.  In  contrast  the  editor 
of  the  little  magazine  chiefly  publishes  fiction  and  poetry,  encouraging 
experiment  and  innovation.  The  confusion  between  the  literary 
quarterly  and  the  little  magazine  is  typical  of  the  many  confusions  in 
publishing  today,  in  and  out  of  the  academy. 

The  quarterly  is  often  academically  based,  but  one  of  the  best,  the 
Hudson  Review  (1948)  is  not;  nor  is  the  most  famous,  the  Paris  Review 
(1953),  now  distributed  by  Doubleday. 

Virtually  all  quarterlies  lose  money,  and  the  university,  itself  a 
money-losing  (but  tax-exempt)  institution,  can  naturally  and  properly 
Bponsor  a  literary  quarterly  and  more  than  one  scholarly  journal.  The 
university  also  often  gets  good  value  for  its  money  in  supporting  a  press 
as  well  as  periodicals  (and  some  presses  have  periodicals  departments). 
Generally  speaking,  if  the  university  provides  only  personnel  (salaries 
and  fringe-benefits)  and  office  and  warehouse  space,  its  support  can  be 
considered  reasonable.  That  is  one  kind  of  economics — the  economics  of 
what  today  is  grandly  called  cash  flow. 

The  principal  income  of  the  quarterly  will  be  derived  from 
subscriptions;  the  other  sources  are  of  less  significance  and  are  less 
dependable — advertising,  permissions  fees,  contributions  and  grants, 
royalties  for  reprints,  etc.  Hence  the  shrewdly  practical  editor  will  hire 
a  good  business  manager,  and  they  both  will  stress  subscription 
fulfillment  and  will  promote  their  magazine  at  every  reasonable 
opportunity  with  as  much  money  as  possible.  This  principle  is 
understood  well  by  the  editors  of  two  new  quarterlies— the  Kenyan 
Review  (new  series)  and  the  New  England  Review.  The  best  subscribers 
are  libraries;  the  best  customers,  agencies.  The  quarterly  must  also 
secure  as  many  individual  subscribers  as  it  can. 

All  of  this,  like  the  other  jobs  involved  with  editing  and  publishing  a 
magazine,  is  unheroic  and  unromantic.  Ford  Madox  Ford  once  said  to 
Allen  Tate  that  he  raised  hogs  for  the  romance  involved;  editing  a 
magazine  is  as  romantic  as  sluicing  out  a  hog  pen,  and  bringing  a  given 
issue  into  existence  is  less  romantic  than  helping  an  old  bow  deliver  her 
farrow.  The  work  is  demanding:  day  after  day  the  staff  of  a  quarterly  is 
taxed  by  the  contingent  and  the  mundane.  A  subscription  agency  in 
India,  not  having  paid  its  bill  for  several  libraries,  sweetly  inquires  in 
broken  English  about  unreceived  copies;  a  contributor  (whose  wife  is  a 
subscriber)  moves  three  times  in  one  year,  twice  not  sending  forwarding 
addresses  (later  he  complains  about  missing  issues;  still  later  his  wife 
Bends  the  wrong  forwarding  address);  various  would-be  writers  send 
pointless  inquiries  about  editorial  advice,  style  sheets,  and  free  copies; 
the  star  boarders  at  several  federal  penitentiaries  request 
complimentary  subscriptions;  various  authors  urgently  cajole  the  editor 
to  have  their  books— often  published  by  small  presses  and  vanity 
houses — reviewed;  a  contributor  or  would-be  contributor  asks  for  a 


report  to  a  tenure  committee  or  for  a  letter  of  recommendation,  then 
brightly  asks  for  several  more  letters. 

The  real  work — the  editing  of  a  given  issue  (including  the  copy  editing 
and  proofreading),  the  evaluation  of  submissions  (solicited  and 
unsolicited),  the  consideration  of  new  books  and  possible  reviewers  for 
those  books,  the  fulfillment  of  subscriptions  and  of  orders  for  back 
numbers,  the  managing  of  the  budget,  the  promotion  of  the  individual 
issue  and  of  the  magazine  as  an  enterprise — is  often  scanted  when  the 
staff  is  involved  in  such  diversions,  and  just  as  often  the  members  of  the 
staff  fall  behind  in  one  department  while  drawing  abreast  in  another. 

The  economics  of  the  operation  at  the  Sewanee  Review  also  constantly 
involves  considerations  of  space  and  scheduling.  Scheduling  here  is  a 
matter  of  great  concern  since  most  issues  have  a  special  focus. 

For  the  small  college,  such  as  Kenyon  College  or  the  University  of  the    | 
South,  the  quarterly  is  an  important  means  of  advertising  and  public 
relations.  The  trustees  at  Kenyon  obviously  realized  this  fact  in 
agreeing  to  underwrite  the  publication  of  the  new  series  of  the  Kenyon 
Review.  The  principle  has  always  been  keenly  understood  at  the 
University  of  the  South  as  the  subsidy  to  the  Sewanee  Review  has 
steadily  grown  over  the  past  forty  years.  At  the  same  time  the  quarterly 
at  a  small  college  may  become  a  rival  intellectual  center  which 
threatens  the  faculty.  In  such  circumstances  the  first  series  of  the 
Kenyon  Review  was  scrapped  by  the  college's  president  and  trustees. 

The  editor  of  the  literary  quarterly  is  perhaps  most  depressed  about 
the  exigencies  of  his  job  when  he  contemplates  the  harshest  aspects  of 
the  word  economy.  It  embraces  not  only  postage  and  printing  costs, 
revenues  and  subsidies,  entertainment  and  travel,  honoraria  and 
salaries,  the  opening  vista  and  the  bottom  line,  but  also  the  number  of 
pages  in  a  given  issue  and  what  will  occupy  those  pages — paid 
advertisements  and  exchange  advertisements,  notices  and  contributors' 
notes,  reviews  short  and  long,  poetry,  fiction,  essays.  Ultimately  the 
very  life  of  the  magazine  depends  upon  not  only  the  expense  of  blood, 
sweat,  toil,  and  tears  but  also  the  actual  cost  in  money. 

The  editor  of  a  quarterly  must  be  prepared  for  little  but  silence  from 
his  readers:  contumely  is  only  rarer  than  praise  and  enthusiasm, 
which  are  in  short  supply.  From  the  literature  departments  of  his 
university  the  editor  will  hear  next  to  nothing;  from  the  administration, 
even  less.  The  editor  and  his  staff  must  have  a  strong  sense  of  identity, 
a  strong  sense  of  their  audience.  The  editor's  best  advice  comes  from  his 
advisory  editors  and  from  a  few  of  his  regular  contributors.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  the  editors  of  dying  magazines  often  thrash  around 
fruitlessly  in  their  efforts  to  redefine  their  periodicals  and  find  new 
readers.  The  editor,  whether  his  magazine  is  battening  or  not,  is 
frequently — in  the  memorable  words  of  Robert  Penn  Warren — alone 
with  the  alone. 

The  editor  must  be  an  alchemist  who  conjures  with  a  small  segment  of 
the  highly  literate  reading  public,  his  authors,  the  literary  marketplace 
(which  embraces  trade  and  academic  publishing  houses  as  well  as  other 
quarterlies),  and  the  academy  itself.  He  and  his  contributors  together 
with  a  handful  of  his  readers  are  members  of  the  polity  of  letters:  they 
are  engaged  in  the  singular  fiction  that  such  a  community  exists— that 
the  third  estate  is  not  limited  to  journalism  of  the  workaday  variety  - 
This  polity — and  this  fiction—  are  created  and  nurtured  by  the  idea  of 
the  man  of  letters.  The  good  editor  is  often  a  man  of  letters  who  enrolls 
his  contributors  in  this  community  and  who  persuades  them  of  its 
existence  (or  helps  sustain  their  faith  in  it).  He  initiates  them  into  its 
mysteries  even  though  he  often  wonders  whether  the  community  of 
letters  exists — and  if  it  does,  whether  that  existence  is  necessary  and 
important.  For  these  and  other  reasons  the  great  literary  editors  have 
been  autocrats  if  not  dictators  who  have  pursued  lonely  careers. 
Consider  Ford  Madox  Ford,  A.  R.  Orage,  T.  S.  Eliot,  and  Edgell 
Rickword;  H.  L.  Mencken,  Katharine  S.  White,  Cleanth  Brooks  and 
Robert  Penn  Warren,  John  Crowe  Ransom,  Malcolm  Cowley,  Philip 
Rahv,  and  Charlotte  Kohler. 

The  good  editor  mediates  not  only  between  the  writing  and  the 
reading  public  but  within  the  various  constituencies  of  the  polity  of 
letters— scholars  of  historical  persuasion,  philologists,  antiquarians, 
collectors,  designers,  bookmen,  and  various  others  in  the  publishing 
trade  as  well  as  poets,  fictionists,  and  critics.  The  editor  of  the 
academically  based  quarterly  will  find  this  a  taxing  job:  not  for  nothing 
has  the  academy  been  called  an  ivory  tower:  its  members  are  often 
snobs  whose  knowledge  of  books  is  comically  limited.  They  know 
nothing  of  typography  and  layout,  of  printing  technology,  of  promotion 
and  distribution,  of  the  literary  marketplace  at  any  given  time 
(including  the  present),  of  the  expertise  that  the  proprietor  of  a  rare- 
book  shop  or  a  private  collector  might  have:  their  knowledge  is  often 
restricted  to  what  one  can  easily  find  about  books  in  a  shop  or  a  library. 
Their  ignorance  and  indifference  to  the  subtleties  of  publishing  create 
barriers  that  are  far  stouter  than,  say,  the  biases  of  scholars  and  critics 
toward  one  another.  For  these  and  other  reasons  I  occasionally  call  upon 
a  philologist  to  review  books  on  language  and  usage,  a  bookman  to 
review  studies  of  general  interest  that  concern  typography  and  design  a 
publisher  to  consider  a  biography  or  memoir  of  a  man  in  the  trade,  and 
so  on  The  polity  of  letters  and  the  publishing  community  have  much  in 
common,  and  there  is  a  far  greater  sense  of  shared  purpose  among  these 
worlds  than  there  is  within  the  academic  profession.  The  person  who 


can  mediate  most  effectively  between  and  among  these  spheres  is  the 
literary  agent. 

Such  are  some  of  the  implications  of  R.  P.  Blackmur's  dictum: 
"Without  the  profession  of  writing  behind  him  the  individual  writer  is 
reduced  to  small  arms;  without  society  behind  it,  the  profession  is 
impotent  and  bound  to  betray  itself.  A  deep  collaboration  is  necessary,  a 
collaboration  in  which  the  forces  are  autonomous  and  may  never 
consciously  co-operate,  but  which  is  marked  by  the  unity  they  make 
together  and  by  the  culture  which  the  individual,  by  the  act  of  his 
convicted  imagination,  brings  to  light." 

The  literary  quarterly's  secret,  as  Henry  James  might  have  put  it,  is 
that,  unlike  the  scholarly  journal  or  the  little  magazine,  it  at  once 
makes  literary  history  and  evaluates  it.  It  makes  literary  history  by 
publishing  poetry  and  short  fiction — and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  by  its 
criticism.  At  the  Sewanee  Review  the  critical  coverage  has  always  been 
broad,  with  considerable  space  devoted  to  British  and  American 
literature  since  1500. 1  have  made  it  a  policy  not  to  publish  critical 
essays  on  contemporary  writers,  unless  those  writers  seem  to  be  of 
indisputably  major  stature— e.g.  a  Eudora  Welty  or  a  Patrick  White. 
Even  so  contemporary  literature  demands  an  inordinate  share  of  space 
when  one  takes  into  account  the  fiction,  poetry,  and  the  chronicles 
devoted  to  reviewing  new  fiction  and  poetry.  You  can  be  alive  to  the 


Four  former  editors  of  the  Sewanee  Review,  from  left,  Allen  Tate, 
Andrew  Lytle,  William  Ralston,  and  Monroe  Spears. 
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The  Sewanee  Review's  critical  program,  like  that  of  its  leading 
rivals  in  the  U.S.— the  Southern  Review,  the  Virginia  Quarterly, 
and  the  Hudson  Review— tends  to  be  retrospective,  with  the 
emphasis  on  modernism.  Now  that  modernism  as  a  literary  movement 
is  over  and  most  of  its  great  and  minor  practitioners  are  dead,  such  an 
emphasis  lacks  the  sense  of  resourceful  experimental  ism  and  bold 
pioneering  that  was  associated  with  modernism  throughout  much  of  its 
history,  particularly  with  the  magazines  that  published  it — from  the 
English  Review,  Poetry,  Hound  and  Horn  through  the  first  serieB  of  the 
Southern  and  Kenyan  reviews.  But  the  age  is  predominantly  critical, 
and  criticism,  like  the  literature  upon  which  it  inevitably  feeds,  must  be 
perpetually  written  anew.  The  critical  consensus  of  one  age  is  the 
critical  anathema  of  another,  just  as  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  one 
critical  school  often  cause  another  contemporary  school  to  bristle.  We 
have  seen  how  the  rise  of  modernism  necessitated  a  subtle — perhaps 
oversubtle — criticism  which  took  the  forms  of  the  New  Humanism,  the 
New  Criticism,  neo-Aristotelianism,  archetypal  or  myth  criticism,  and 
so  forth.  Postmodernism  has  thus  far  produced  a  criticism,  structuralism 
and  its  related  forms,  which  seeks  not  so  much  to  interpret  and 
undergird  literature  as  to  rival  it.  The  rivalry  often  aims  at 
displacement,  not  mere  parity. 

Unlike  Randall  Jarrell,  himself  a  better  critic  than  poet,  I  would  not 
argue  that  criticism  is  inherently  wrong  or  that  any  "creative"  writer 
has  been  hurt  by  attempting  criticism.  The  more  spectacular  failures 
occur  when  the  good  critic  turns  out  to  be  an  embarrassingly  inept 
fictionist  or  poet,  and  some  of  my  most  painful  moments  at  the  Sewanee 
Review  have  come  when  I  received  poetry  from  a  critic  who  had  been 


invited  to  send  an  essay.  In  any  case,  like  it  or  not,  we  are  stuck  in  an 
age  that  is  predominantly  critical. 

The  history  of  the  Sewanee  Review  falls  into  two  phases.  For  the 
first  half-century  (1892-1942)  the  magazine  was  a  quarterly  of 
general  culture  devoted  to  the  humanities;  much  space  was  given 
to  philosophy,  religion,  history,  and  politics.  The  circle  of  contributors 
was  wide,  with  many  of  them  being  distinguished;  but  too  much  of  the 
magazine  was  written  by  local  faculty.  The  Sewanee  Review  in  that  time 
resembled  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  Virginia  Quarterly,  the  Yale 
Review,  and  the  American  Scholar. 

In  1942  W.  S.  Knickerbocker,  the  magazine's  first  full-time  editor, 
suffered  a  nervous  breakdown.  (His  servitude  had  begun  in  1926.) 
Andrew  Lytle,  though  his  title  was  managing  editor,  became  the  editor 
in  fact;  and  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  radical  changes  which  occurred 
under  Allen  Tate's  brief  but  profoundly  important  tenure  (1944-1946). 
Lytle  and  Tate  collaborated  for  nearly  two  years  before  Tate  became 
editor,  with  Tate  becoming  an  unusually  active  advisory  editor.  When 
Tate  was  appointed  in  mid-1944  he  had  the  magazine  redesigned  by  P. 
J.  Conkwright,  one  of  the  best  designers  in  the  USA  during  the  past 
half-century;  he  more  than  tripled  the  paid  circulation  and  had  the 
magazine  placed  in  eastern  bookstores  like  Brentano's;  and  he 
inaugurated  the  essential  practice  of  paying  contributors  for  their  work. 
At  the  same  time  he  instituted  a  critical  program  for  the  Sewanee 
Review  which  extended  that  of  the  first  series  of  the  Southern  Review 
(1935-1942)  and  complemented  the  ongoing  program  of  Ransom's 
Kenyon  Review  (1939).  The  Sewanee  Review  today  has  much  in  common 
with  the  quarterly  that  Tate,  John  E.  Palmer  (1946-1952),  Monroe  K. 
Spears  (1952-1961),  and  Andrew  Lytle  (1961-1973)  edited.  Continuity  is 
far  more  evident  than  change. 

In  instituting  the  practices  that  he  had  described  and  prescribed  in 
"The  Function  of  the  Critical  Quarterly"  (1936),  Tate  stamped  the 
Sewanee  Review  with  its  distinctive  modern  character. 

Although  the  criticism  in  the  Sewanee  Review  since  1944  has  been 
chiefly  New  Critical  in  origin  and  disposition,  it  has  by  no  means  been 
limited  to  that  "school" — any  more  than  the  old  Southern  Review  or 
Kenyon  Review  was.  There  has  been  free  but  competitive  trade  among 
critics  and  criticism  in  the  Sewanee  Review,  and  no  trade  barriers  have 
been  erected.  Some  of  the  critics  who  have  been  regular  contributors 
during  my  editorship  (since  1974)  include  James  M.  Cox,  Denis 
Donoghue,  Samuel  Hynes,  L.  C.  Knights,  B.  L.  Reid,  William  Walsh, 
Austin  Warren,  George  Watson,  George  Woodcock,  and  Theodore 
Ziolkowski — among  whom  there  is  a  considerable  disparity  of  critical 
opinion  and  method.  No  umbrella  or  blanket  will  cover  these  critics. 
What  they  share  is  a  catholic  taste  in  literature  and  a  willingness  to  be 
pluralistic  in  responding  to  that  literature.  All  of  them,  just  as  the  New 
Critics,  would  inveigh  against  a  dry  formalism. 

No  critical  wars  have  been  waged  during  the  past  ten  years,  but  there 
has  been  a  regular  effort  to  counter' the  growing  influence  of 
structuralism.  This  campaign  doesn't  even  faintly  resemble,  for 
instance,  the  battles  between  the  Chicago  Aristotelians  and  the  New 
Critics  that  were  waged  here,  in  the  Kenyon  Review,  and  elsewhere  in 
the  1930s  and  40s. 

In  the  recent  past — since  the  early  or  mid-1970s — the  definition  of 
what  literature  constitutes  has  broadened  considerably.  On  the  whole 
this  has  been  a  salutary  development.  I  do  not  share  the  current 
enthusiasm  for  popular  culture  and  interdisciplinary  studies,  being 
inclined  to  think  that  the  best  literature  must  be  seen  as  literature  and 
not  in  terms  of  other  forms  such  as  film.  On  the  other  hand  I  believe 
that  it  is  a  good  sign  that  such  genres  as  autobiography,  biography, 
travel  narrative,  and  reportage  are  beginning  to  be  looked  at  in  their 
own  right — which  is  to  say  that  Literature  is  no  longer  being  confined  to 
fiction,  drama,  poetry,  and  criticism  but  now  embraces  a  wider  and  more 
diverse  range  of  genres  and  modes. 

The  shrinking  of  the  literary  intelligence,  especially  in  fiction  and 
poetry,  has  been  marked  and  acute  in  the  1960s  and  70s.  I  would 
agree  with  Lewis  P.  Simpson,  one  of  the  most  able  critics  of  the 
past  decade,  that  "the  falling  off  from  the  literary  establishment — 
which  has  included  the  disavowal  of  Eliot  and  Hemingway,  though  not 
so  much  of  Joyce  and  Faulkner— has  left  a  vacuum."  The  vacuum  of 
which  Professor  Simpson  speaks  is  qualitative  in  nature,  not 
quantitative:  there  are  more  little  magazines,  more  writers,  more 
published  work  than  ever.  The  poet  or  fictioniBt  or  critic  who  cannot  get 
his  work  published  these  days  either  has  no  talent  whatever  or  is 
ignorant  of  the  publishing  establishment.  In  the  flood  of  an 
unprecedented  and  endlessly  rising  tide  of  publications — over  40,000 
new  books  per  year  in  the  U.S.  alone — one  sees  markedly  fewer  writers 
of  major  stature  than  in  the  period  between  the  world  wars. 

During  such  a  time,  when  the  impulse  that  Mr.  Simpson  calls  literary 
origination  is  at  a  low  ebb  and  when  the  publishing  establishment 
(including  an  incredible  array  of  small  presses  and  little  magazines)  is 
madly  overproductive,  the  editor  of  the  literary  quarterly  may 
experience  the  natural  impulse  to  redefine  his  magazine  or  to  quit 
altogether.  He  may  be  nearly  overwhelmed  with  the  sense  of  what  Tate 
calls  the  "modern  divorce  of  action  from  intelligence."  Only  his  sense  of 
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being  a  part  of  the  historical  order  of  letters  will  now  save  him.  He  must 
recognize  at  the  same  time  that  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  first- 
rate  literature  at  any  given  time  depends  upon  the  ratio  of  the  social 
and  creative  pressures  of  the  moment  and  that  he  can  do  little  or 
nothing  to  alter  either  or  to.  bring  the  two  into  productive  balance.  He 
can  respond  to  each  pressure  or  both  without  allowing  his  magazine  to 
lose  its  definition,  focus,  and  momentum.  The  editor,  as  Tate  has  said, 
"owes  his  first  duty  to  his  critical  principles,  his  sense  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  order  upon  which  society  ought  to  rest,  whether  or  not 
society  at  the  moment  has  an  interest  in  such  an  order." 

The  critical  performance  from  the  editor's  standpoint  does  not 
invariably  or  inevitably  lie  in  the  province  of  the  essay  and  the  review. 
Good  fiction  and  poetry  stand  as  implicit  criticism  of  inferior  creative 
work.  The  creative  work  usually  has  the  most  interest  for  the  general 
reader,  who  is  a  member  of  that  increasingly  threatened  and  constantly 
diminishing  group  of  cultivated  laymen  that  is  frequently  invoked  but 
seldom  perceived. 

Any  quarterly  is  continually  threatened  by  editorial  and  authorial 
behavior  that  runs  the  gamut  from  self-parody  to  self-destruction.  The 
editor  must  ensure  that  his  circle  of  contributors  does  not  become  too 
narrow,  dogmatic,  self-regarding.  The  family  of  a  quarterly,  like  any 
other  family,  can  run  to  seed — to  nepotism,  incest,  decadence,  and 
morbidity. 

The  economy  of  the  quarterly — I  remount  the  hobbyhorse  of  my 
theme —  then  depends  editorially  not  only  upon  work  which  involves  the 
budgeting  of  money,  time,  and  effort  but  upon  a  complicated  juggling 
act  which  concerns  the  regular  and  occasional  contributors  to  the 
magazine.  The  success  of  the  act  depends  upon  the  editor's  keeping  the 
writing  of  his  regulars  and  irregulars  in  a  smooth  and  continuous  flow. 
He  must  remember  that  nearly  any  reader  is  going  to  be  bored  by  the 
repetition  of  too  many  of  the  same  names  in  issue  after  issue.  He 
therefore  not  only  solicits  material  from  talent  new  to  his  pages  but  is 
alert  for  fresh  talent.  His  ultimate  defense,  aside  from  outright 
rejection,  is  tough-minded,  even  ruthless,  copyediting. 

In  mid-April  of  1851  Herman  Melville  wrote  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  a 
remarkable  letter  in  which  he  praised  Hawthorne  for  his  visible  truth — 
"the  apprehension  of  the  absolute  condition  of  present  things  as  they 
strike  the  eye  of  the  man  who  fears  them  not,  though  they  do  their 
worst  to  him."  For  many  years  the  word  visible  was  misread  as  usable. 
The  editor  of  the  literary  quarterly  seeks  to  give  the  best  authors  a 
forum  where  their  work  will  be  both  usable  and  visible.  Both  editors 
and  authors  should  be  engaged  in  a  common  pursuit,  and  they  must  be 
keenly  aware  of  the  costs  of  earning  a  place  in  the  profession  of  letters. 
If  the  costs  of  discharging  one's  responsibilities  to  literature  are  great, 
so  too  are  the  costs  of  life  itself. 

George  Core,  who  has  been  editor  of  the  Sewanee  Review  since  1973, 
often  writes  for  the  national  press,  including  the  Washington  Post  Book 
World  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 


Second  Lytle  Reissue 
Announced  in  New  York 


by  Don  Keck  DuPree,  C'73 

February  27, 1984,  Winter 
Garden  Theatre,  CATS.  That  it 
struck  me  that  I  was  accompanying 
Sewanee's  Old  Deuteronomy  on  this 
adventure  in  Gotham  should  strike 
no  one  who  knows  Andrew  Lytle  as 
any  great  surprise.  Lytle  appears  to 
many  of  us  in  the  conjurer's  guise, 
turning  the  base  to  the  fine.  His 
stories  and  conversation  take  the 
words  we  debase  daily  and  make 
them  new — refined  by  his  own 
panoramic  point  of  view.  Lytle  is 
himself  the  Hovering  Bard, 
described  in  the  Foreword  of 
Stories.  "The  bard,  by  hovering 
above  the  action,  to  see  it  all, 
collects  the  segments.  In  the  end,  in 
the  way  he  fits  the  parts  together, 
the  one  story  will  finally  get  told." 

Hearing  him  read  "Jericho, 
Jericho,  Jericho"  to  the  New  York 
Club,  the  fit  of  the  pieces  was 
plainer  than  ever  in  the  rhythms  of 
the  spoken  story.  For  the  agrarian, 
season  and  ripeness  are  all.  Life  on 
the  land  is  a  steady  round,  and 


who  "received  the  mantle  of  grace 
when  the  Methodists  held  their 
great  revival."  Bomar  and  Boy, 
each  carries  a  segment  of  the  one 
story.  Time's  inscrutability  presses, 
and  the  boy  is  arrested,  mid- 
gesture,  by  the  eyes  of  his  uncle: 
"They  were  the  eyes  in  the 
mahogany  frame."  Possibility 
dances  between  Joshua  who  made 
time  "swing  suspended"  and  the 
inevitability  of  manhood  proceeding 
with  its  "mathematical  exactitude." 
Lytle's  characters  contemplate  the 
mysterious  promise  of  turkey  eggs 
incubating  under  a  warm  bed;  they 
play  out  the  inexorable 
consummatum  est  of  action  and 
thought  by  which  "the  flesh  and 
spirit  are  parted." 

"Amen,"  So  Be  It,  Alchemy's 
narrator  murmurs  or  thinks  he 
murmurs.  "Most  men  are  hastening 
to  meet  some  disaster."  When  they 


dying  Kate  McCowan  faces  her  own 
very  human  place  in  the  progress 
from  drilling  to  harvest.  She 
regards  her  heir,  her  grandson: 
"How  long,  she  wondered,  would  his 
spirit  hold  up  under  the  trials  of 
planting,  of  cultivating,  and  of  the 
gathering  time,  year  in  and  year 
out — how  would  his  spirit  hold  up 
before  so  many  springs  and  so  many 
autumns."  Above  her,  in  the  great 
testered  deathbed,  mahogany 
grapes  tumble  from  the  carved 
headboard.  "How  much  longer 
would  these  never-picked  grapes 
hang  above  her  head?" 

The  tantalizing  possibility  of  the 
never-plucked  grapes  is  our  frail 
drive  to  suspend  time,  efface 
change — a  recurring  motif  in  these 
stories.  Time  frozen  can  be  the  eyes 
of  a  family  portrait.  The  boy, 
protagonist  of  "The  Mahogany 
Frame,"  knows  his  ancestor 
Menelaus  as  "the  one  that  hangs  to 
the  right  of  the  mantle  in  the  living 
room."  His  Uncle  Bomar  knows  the 
fabled  Laus  as  a  great  "rounder" 


indirectly  T.  S.  Eliot,  you  steal 
instead  of  borrow;  that  1b,  you  make 
it  your  own.  At  this  moment  you 
pass  from  apprenticeship  to 
mastery."  (the  Foreword) 

The  lights  come  up,  the  cats 
become  actors,  and  I  join  Old 
Deuteronomy  for  a  drink  before  bed, 
Next  day,  we'd  be  literary,  dining 
with  those  who  might  note  the 
renascence  to  print  of  this  conjurer 
from  Sewanee.  Next  day,  Ralph 
Ellison,  southerner,  author  of 
Invisible  Man,  would  rise  solemnly 
at  table  and  provide  the  mot  juste 
for  this  occasion.  Looking  our  friend 
Andrew  Lytle  in  the  eye,  Ellison 
would  say:  "Andrew,  you're  still  a 
great  rascal;  I  take  hope  from  that." 
Conjurer,  rascal,  alchemist.  The 
hope  is  sure— reassurance  of  stories 
well  told,  craft  masterfully 
exercised —  the  possibility  of  seeing 
ourselves  reflected  by  words  turned 


Andrew  Lytle  fixes  the  attention  of  his  audience  with  anecdotes  and  a 
writer's  wisdom  during  a  New  York  dinner  held  in  his  honor  earlier  this 
year.  Seated  from  left:  are  Don  DuPree,  C'73,  of  Sewanee;  the  Rev.  Robert 
R.  Parks,  T49,  H70,  and  his  wife,  Nancy;  and  the  Rev.  Canon  John  T. 
Morrow,  C'57.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Parks  is  the  rector  of  Trinity  Church  in  New 
York  City,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morrow  is  canon  of  Trinity  Cathedral  in 
Gladstone,  New  Jersey. 


step  forth,  on  a  day  of  triumph,  to 
meet  a  thing  of  "radiance,  in  white 
robes,  and  most  beautiful,"  there  is 
"in  attendance  a  companion  clad  in 
very  different  guise."  They,  we, 
reach  out  hands  to  clasp  desires; 
that  other — the  dark  thing— steps 
forth  to  receive  us.  The  final  image 
Lytle  took  from  an  old  soldier's 
memoirs.  "There  are  only  two  ways 
to  learn  anything,  by  actual 
experience  and  imitation.  If  you  are 
a  writer,  you  partly  learn  by 
reading  other  writers.  But  the 
moment  comes  when,  to  quote 


to  mind's  gold,  segments  together, 

the  one  story. 

Don  DuPree  accompanied  Andrew 
Nelson  Lytle  to  New  York  the  week 
of  February  26.  The  University's 
publication  of  Lytle's  short  fiction, 
STORIES:  Alchemy  and  Others, 
was  formally  announced  at  two 
luncheons  hosted  by  Arthur  Ben 
Chitty,  C'35,  in  the  Piatt  Library  of 
the  Century  Association.  On  Leap 
Day,  Lytle  read  from  the  collection 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Sewanee  Club  of 
Greater  New  York. 


STORIES:  Alchemy  and  Others 

A  special  offer  to  readers  of  the  Sewanee  News.  $6  or  five  for  $25.  Mr. 

Lytle  will  autograph  copies  on  request. 

Also,  Lytle's  masterwork  The  Velvet  Horn,  $7.95 
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Orders  should  be  sent  to: 
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Wisdom  Validated 
by  Faith 

The  following  address  was  delivered  by  John  V.  Reishman,  associate 
professor  of  English,  during  the  meeting  in  May  of  the  University's  Board 
of  Trustees. 

by  John  V.  Reishman 

Let  me  begin  by  saying,  as  a  member  of  this  faculty,  how  grateful  I 
am  to  you  for  your  service  on  our  governing  board,  and  for  your 
efforts  on  behalf  of  our  mutual  endeavor  in  this  University.  Unlike 
some  colleges  and  universities  which  exist  in  the  context  of  large 
communities,  Sewanee  is  all  by  itself  in  the  woods,  and  this  isolation  is 
a  reminder  to  us  of  our  critical  need  for  lines  of  communication  and 
support  to  the  great  world  beyond  the  domain,  from  which  most  of  you 
have  come.  Without  you  our  rather  romantic  isolation  here  would 
become  eccentric  and  dangerous,  and  ultimately  impossible.  So,  many 
thanks  for  the  crucial  and  sustaining  support  that  you  provide. 

This  morning  it  is  my  pleasure  to  talk  to  you  about  the  work  of  this 
college:  about  education  in  the  liberal  arts  and  about  how  this  kind  of 
education  is  imparted  in  Sewanee. 

Before  saying  anything  at  all  about  the  great  educational  tradition  in 
which  this  institution  exists  I  would  like  to  remind  you  of  certain 
features  of  our  current  culture  that  I  think  help  to  explain  why  such  a 
quixotic  project,  as  this  University  may  seem  to  be  from  certain 
perspectives,  can  continue  to  generate  enthusiasm  from  students, 
faculty,  and  benefactors.  T.  S.  Eliot  told  us  early  in  the  twentieth 
century  that  the  modern  world  is  a  Wasteland,  and  that  image  has  been 
emphatically  reiterated  by  countless  other  modern  commentators  since 
Eliot  first  advanced  it  in  1922.  The  most  convincing  proof  that  his  image 
is  accurate  is  to  be  found  in  the  pavilion  area  of  Myrtle  Beach  during 
the  high  season  on  The  Grand  Strand.  The  pathos  of  modernity  has 
never  been  more  vividly  represented  for  me  than  watching  my  fellow 
Americans  in  wet  bathing  suits  and  sloganed  T-shirts  at  that 
particularly  meretricious  spot,  pursuing  life,  liberty,  and  happiness  in 
the  atmosphere  of  a  third-rate  carnival.  Even  the  grandeur  of  the  sea  is 
obliterated  by  the  spectacle  of  Americans  on  summer  vacation. 

Since  it  is  only  May  and  Myrtle  Beach  and  its  pavilion  are  far  away,  I 
would  attempt  to  persuade  you  of  the  accuracy  of  T.  S.  Eliot's 
observations  by  reminding  you  of  what  unfortunately  seems  to  be  the 
most  memorable  rhetorical  moment  in  the  current  presidential 
campaign.  All  three  major  candidates  for  the  Democratic  Party's 
nomination  for  our  nation's  highest  office  have  availed  themselves  of 
what  seems  to  be  a  question  of  universal  significance:  "Where's  the 
beef?"  The  phrase  is  taken,  of  course,  from  the  TV  commercial  for 
Wendy's,  but  it  serves  as  a  reminder  not  only  of  the  aesthetic  and 
culinary  squalor  generated  by  our  national  enthusiasm  for  fast  food,  but 
of  the  impoverishment  of  our  rhetorical  tradition  which  has  only 
Madison  Avenue  to  turn  to  when  a  memorable  phrase  is  required.  We've 
come  a  long  way  from  the  Gettysburg  Address,  and  from  the  rhetorical 
tropes  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  or  John  Kennedy. 

I  hope  that  I  won't  seem  lugubrious  when  I  suggest  that  the  inquiry 
about  the  whereabouts  of  beef  in  a  campaign  for  our  nation's  highest 
office  is  a  recent  indication  that  the  image  of  Wasteland  still  applies 
even  more  emphatically  than  it  once  did  to  the  modern  landscape. 

In  a  sense,  all  that  we  are  engaged  in  on  this  campus  is  to  provide 
ourselves  and  our  students  with  questions,  answers,  and  a  frame  of 
reference  that  liberate  us  from  the  gross  confinement  and  preoccupation 
implied  by  the  phrase  from  the  TV  commercial,  which  our  national 
leaders  have  reiterated  in  their  campaign. 

In  pursuing  wisdom  through  the  liberal  arts  we  in  Sewanee  are  trying 
to  realize  a  level  of  freedom  which  is  not  available  in  the  shallow 
recesses  of  pop-culture  from  which  the  Wendy's  slogan  is  derived.  In 
the  culture  of  ancient  Greece,  one  of  the  models  from  which  modern 
liberal  education  is  derived,  certain  pursuits  were  regarded  as 
appropriate  for  those  who  were  free,  i.e.  for  those  who  were  not  slaves. 
These  activities  included  athletics,  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  the 
pursuit  of  wisdom  or  philosophy.  These  same  endeavors  are  crucial  in 
the  life  of  all  traditional  universities  of  which  Sewanee  is  one. 

Engaging  in  these  liberal  activities  in  leisure  made  free  men  more 
free,  in  the  Greek  scheme  of  things.  These  liberating  endeavors  allowed 
those  who  engaged  in  them  to  become  moi 


themselves  and  the  universe  than  if  they  were  totally  committed  to  the 
immediate  demands  of  their  physical  environment,  to  supplying 
physical  needs  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  Such  details  were  assumed 
to  be  limiting  and  confining  and  were  relegated  to  slaves.  Intellectual 
and  spiritual  culture  was  pursued  by  those  who  were  legally  free  and 
wanted  to  achieve  more  significant  levels  of  freedom  in  their  leisure. 
Aristotle  makes  it  clear  in  The  Politics  that  these  liberal  endeavors  and 
their  effect  upon  human  nature  were  so  highly  prized  that  even  the 
acknowledged  evil  of  slavery  could  be  tolerated,  so  that  the  community 
as  a  whole  might  benefit  from  the  vision  of  those  who  were  free. 

But  the  irony  of  the  Industrial  World  is  that,  though  slavery  has  been 
eliminated  and  we  have  made  machines  to  perform  many  of  the  tasks 
once  assigned  to  slaves,  we  have  not  responded  to  the  possibilities  of 
leisure  in  order  to  make  ourselves  free,  as  the  privileged  segment  of 
Greek  society  once  did.  The  question  about  beef  in  the  Wendy's  ad 
suggests  that  as  a  nation  we  are  preoccupied  with  the  realm  once 
assigned  to  slaves.  The  quest  for  beef  is  a  metaphor  for  a  preoccupation 
with  the  material  needs  associated  with  our  physical  being,  and  even 
our  leisure  is  devoted  to  roaming  through  shopping  malls  where 
consumption  precludes  contemplation  or  the  development  of  vision. 

At  Sewanee  we  are  at  war  with  the  rabid  preoccupation  with  the 
material  world  that  is  the  hallmark  of  modern  life.  Each  day  in  our 
classrooms  we  are  asking  our  students  to  look  through  the  various 
lenses  of  our  academic  disciplines  beyond  the  purely  practical  world  in 
the  hope  that,  like  the  ancient  free  men  of  Athens,  they  will  encounter  a 
level  of  beauty  and  intricacy  that  will  enrich  their  lives,  make  them 
better,  and  also  allow  them  access  to  the  more  profound  dimensions  of 
human  experience  as  long  as  they  live. 

As  an  English  teacher,  I've  always  been  annoyed  at  people  with 
whom  one  sits  on  airplanes  who  race  through  the  New  Yorker 
stopping  only  at  the  cartoons  and  the  whiskey  ads.  I  should  like 
to  think  that  our  English  majors  in  this  college  would  prefer  the  text  of 
the  magazine  and  that  their  capacity  to  move  through  their  intellectual 
training  into  the  vast  realms  of  literary  experience  would  enrich  not 
only  the  time  they  spend  on  airplanes,  but  the  whole  edifice  of  their 
interior  lives,  as  they  move  through  time  to  eternity. 

We  believe  here  in  Sewanee  that  the  ancient  and  time-proven 
academic  disciplines  which  constitute  our  core-curriculum  can  still 
make  men  free.  All  of  us  must  take  our  places  at  some  station  in  the 
economic  order,  but  the  Sewanee  man  or  woman  should  not  define  his  or 
her  meaning  exclusively  in  terms  of  that  order,  or  in  terms  of  the 
function  which  he  assumes  in  that  order.  Those  of  us  who  live  in  the 
capitalist  world  are  often  self-congratulatory  because  of  the  more 
blatant  materialism  in  the  communist  world.  But  whether  one  finds 
oneself  in  Moscow  or  Buckhead,  in  Scarsdale  or  Peking,  there  is  a  grave 
danger  that  in  trying  to  gain  the  whole  world  we  will  suffer  the  loss  of 
our  souls — that  we  forget  about  real  freedom  and  give  ourselves  over  to 
various  modes  of  production  and  acquisition.  The  liberal  arts  as  they  are 
pursued  in  this  college  are  intended  to  awaken  us  all  to  the  reality  of 
our  own  spirits,  and  by  allowing  us  to  ask:  "Where  is  the  truth?",  make 
the  whereabouts  of  the  beef  seem  less  crucial. 

But  in  Sewanee  our  heritage  is  not  rooted  exclusively  in  Greek 
culture  or  in  the  passion  of  that  ancient  people  for  wisdom  through  the 
application  of  human  reason  to  the  myriad  complexities  generated  by 
man  and  the  world. 

The  presence  of  our  impressive  chapel  with  its  Gothic  protrusions 
incongruously  etched  against  the  Middle  Tennessee  sky  dramatically 
announces  another  crucial  resource  in  our  struggle  to  understand 
ourselves  and  the  world  in  terms  other  than  those  in  phrases  generated 
by  Madison  Avenue  to  celebrate  "fast  food." 

Sometimes  I  like  to  imagine  what  archeologists  in  the  next 
millennium  will  conclude  when  they  root  through  vast  levels  of  petrified 
kudzu  to  discover  the  towers  of  All  Saints'  Chapel  (and  the  Volkswagen 
Beetle  immortalized  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  one  of  our  stained- 
glass  windows).  I  would  have  them  know  that  the  Chapel  is  a  sign  that 
Sewanee  was  rooted  in  a  catholic  and  apostolic  Church  which  has,  since 
its  founder  identified  himself  with  Truth,  been  the  perennial  sponsor 
and  protector  of  organized  efforts  at  learning.  Sewanee  was  created  by 
men  who  realized  that  human  wisdom  is  enhanced  and  validated  by 
religious  faith.  Our  Anglican  heritage  in  Sewanee  provides  a  "quality 
control"  over  our  enterprise  reminding  us  all  that  we  are  not  embarked 
upon  a  purely  secular  quest  for  helpful  information  or  data,  which 
reduce  so  many  well-intentioned  academic  projects  to  ultimate 
meaninglessness. 

I  am  fascinated  by  the  current  popularity  of  the  game  Trivial  Pursuit, 
which  I  enjoy  playing  with  my  students  because,  unlike  in  tennis  or 
handball,  in  Trivial  Pursuit  being  old  is  an  advantage.  But  finally,  I 
only  find  it  amusing  because  it  is  a  parlor  game.  I  am  glad  that  my 
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professional  life  in  this  place  is  not  involved  in  Trivial  Pursuit  or  in  the 
demoralizing  accumulation  of  information  without  value  or  meaning.  In 
Sewanee  we  are  searching  for  a  vision  by  which  we  can  live,  and, 
though  information  is  crucial  in  the  discovery  of  vision,  it  does  not  of 
itself  suffice.  The  Church  reminds  us  of  an  ultimate  order  from  which 
the  whole- universe  is  derived  and  challenges  us  to  discover  that  order  in 
the  academic  disciplines  which  address  it. 

I  feel  fortunate  that  the  religious  tradition  of  the  English  and 
Episcopal  Church  has  ever  acknowledged  the  climate  of  freedom  in 
which  all  genuine  academic  learning  must  be  pursued.  The  church  and 
her  ministers  in  Sewanee  recall  for  us  that  Truth  has  become  incarnate 
in  Christ  and  that  those  who  seek  the  truth  will  ultimately  see  His  face 
or  at  least  His  shadow  in  the  process.  At  our  altar  the  priests  of  this 
Church  celebrate  a  world  that  has  been  redeemed  and  assure  that  the 
meaning  which  we  strive  to  find  through  the  paths  of  our  intellectual 
speculations  is  really  there  waiting  for  us.  In  this  religious  tradition 
there  is  no  attempt  to  impose  sectarianism  or  to  substitute 
indoctrination  for  education.  \ 

So  in  Sewanee  we  avail  ourselves  of  two  great  civilizations,  the 
Hellenic  and  the  Judeo-Christian.  We  search  for  wisdom  by  the 
lights  of  reason  and  faith  and  hope  so  that  in  the  process  we  shall 
free  ourselves  from  the  depressing  banality  of  modern  life  by  the 
cultivation  of  what  is  noblest  in  our  natures. 

This  divided  loyalty  always  comes  into  focus  for  me  on\our  Fall  party 
weekend  when  our  efforts  to  confront  enduring  monuments  of  man's 
intellect  run  smack  into  the  last  vestiges  of  the  "Animal  House"  era.  It 
is  always  at  this  very  time  that  my  students  in  English  201  and  I  are 
deeply  involved  in  Homer's  Iliad.  On  the  Friday  when  party  weekend 
begins,  in  class  we  come  to  the  death  of  Patroclus,  when  the  noble 
Achilles  discovers  in  the  loss  of  his  dearest  friend  intimate;evidence  of 
the  tragic  nature  of  human  experience.  The  students  and  I  stare 
together  at  that  stark  image  of  a  noble  man  who  has  learned  the  worst. 
The  dying  leaves  in  the  autumnal  quadrangle  reflect  the  terrible  truth 
in  the  song  of  the  ancient  poet.  Class  ends,  and  I  go  to  my  bicycle  while 
many  of  the  students  repair  to  the  terrace  of  a  nearby  fraternity  house 
and  the  comfort  of  the  beer  dispensed  there.  I  ride  my  bicycle  toward 
home  feeling  slightly  guilty  for  pointing  to  a  truth  so  terrible  while  the 
students  are  young  and  think  that  they  will  never  die.  Then  I  see  them 
at  the  fraternity  house  terrace  where  the  juke  box  supplies  the  booming 
rhythms  of  their  generation,  and  rivals  the  tragic  vision  Homer  has  held 
up  to  them.  But  even  as  I  watch  them  sway  lithely  to  those 
quadraphonic  sounds,  I  know  that,  despite  "hey,  hey-hey  baby,  I  want  to 
know-oh-oh,  if  you  will  be  my  girl,"  their  revelries  are  accompanied  by  a 
more  profound  grasp  of  life  than  the  buttons  of  their  jukebox  can  ever 


However,  in  order  that  real  culture  and  its  values  can  lay  claim  to  our 
students  it  is  crucial  that  high  learning  make  an  emphatic  impression 
on  these  children  of  the  modern  period.  Here  again  Sewanee's, methods 
are  traditional  and  time-tested.  We  believe  here  that  real  learning  is 
best  achieved  in  an  intensely  personal  environment,  and  is  the  result  of 
genuine  communication  between  those  who  know  and  those  who  want  to 
learn.  In  this  University  the  teachers  and  students  truly  know  one 
another  and  that  simple  fact  about  our  communal  existence  is  as  crucial 
as  the  intellectual  and  religious  tradition  in  which  we  operate.  Learning 
here  does  not  consist  of  abstractions  dispensed  with  the  same 
dehumanized  precision  and  sterile  anonymity  that  I  associate  with  the 
fast-food  emporia.  Sewanee  permits  academic  learning  to  be  filtered 
through  the  medium  of  personality.  In  this  way  value  is  imparted  to 
information,  and  the  abstract  elements  of  wisdom  become  incarnate. 

Recall  your  own  college  education  and  notice  how  its  most  memorable 
elements  are  invariably  associated  with  the  personality  of  the  teacher 
who  revealed  them  to  you.  At  the  half-time  of  our  alumni  Weekend 
football  game  I  have  met  the  most  unlikely  men,  graduates  of  this 
college,  who  have  quoted  passages  from  Tennyson's  "Mort©  D'Arthur" 
for  me  which  they  learned  at  the  feet  of  Abbott  Cotten  Martin.  These 
tobacco  farmers  and  lawyers  planted  bulbs  under  his  direction  in  the 
ravine  garden  that  now  bears  his  name,  and  they  bore  the,'  brunt  of  his 
biting  irony  in  the  classroom,  but  precisely  because  of  this  network  of 
associations,  because  of  their  relationship  with  him,  they  (can  recall 
years  later  the  Victorian  verse  which  he  taught  them.  That  is  the 
Sewanee  way. 

Our  students  hear  us  in  class,  but  they  also  worship  with  us,  play 
tennis  with  us,  know  our  spouses  and  our  children  and  the  way  we  keep 
house  and  tend  our  gardens.  We  know  them,  too,  know  whom  they  date, 
when  their  parents  get  divorced,  when  they  get  in  trouble  with  the  dean 


of  men,  and  when  they  organize  the  best  Christmas  tea  that  our  campus 
has  ever  known. 

In  Sewanee  we  talk  an  enormous  amount  to  one  another.  As  a  young 
instructor  at  the  University  of  Virginia  I  was  asked  by  the  dean  to  be 
available  to  the  students  in  my  office  for  one  hour  a  week.  In  Sewanee 
the  faculty  is  available  almost  every  afternoon,  Monday  through  Friday. 
But  we  also  talk  at  night  in  the  Pub,  and  after  the  movies,  and  at  the 
scenic  outdoor  spots  like  Long's  Mill  and  Fiery  Gizzard  where 
generations  of  Sewanee  students  and  faculty  have  gathered.  All  of  this 
makes  a  difference.  Our  motto  provided  by  the  psalmist,  "Behold  how 
good  and  pleasant  it  is  where  men  dwell  together  in  unity,"  describes  an 
essential  fact  about  our  corporate  existence  and  provides  what  I  regard 
as  our  greatest  claim  to  uniqueness  in  modern  liberal  arts  education. 

Since  nine  students  and  four  teachers  first  met  classes  here  in  1868 
Sewanee  has  offered  an  intimate  atmosphere  for  academic 
learning.  In  our  age  this  atmosphere  is  even  more  precious  because 
it  is  more  rare.  J.  H.  Newman,  the  great  Oxford  don  and  educational 
theorist,  insisted  in  the  Idea  of  a  University  that  "a  University  is 
properly  designated  an  alma  mater— a  mother,  knowing  her  children 
one  by  one  and  not  a  factory  or  a  foundry  or  a  mint."  The  generation  of 
students  whom  we  currently  serve  are  all,  to  some  extent  or  another, 
refugees  from  the  world  of  fast  food,  and  from  the  anonymity  which 
prevails  in  the  shopping  malls  and  high  schools  of  suburbia. 

Here  in  Sewanee  they  find  a  more  personal  universe  than  in  many 
cases  they  have  ever  known  and  the  results,  in  terms  of  their  own 
development,  can  be  outstanding.  I  am  proud  of  those  of  our  students 
who  have  achieved  distinction  in  their  high  schools  and  prep  schools  and 
come  to  us  with  impressive  records  and  glorious  SAT  scores,  but  I  am 
even  more  enthusiastic  about  the  mediocre  high  school  students  who 
come  alive  in  this  academic  atmosphere  because  its  personal  nature 
permits  them  to  respond  to  the  challenge  of  learning  as  they  were 
unable  to  do  in  a  less  humane  and  refined  setting.  The  first  full  day 
which  any  freshman  spends  on  this  campus  concludes  with  a  meal  in  the 
home  of  his  or  her  academic  advisor.  It  is  only  a  gesture,  but  we  hope 
that  it  makes  a  point  about  Sewanee  education:  that  it  is  a  mutual, 
communal  endeavor,  that  no  one  here  is  on  his  own. 

So  basically  Sewanee  continues  to  expose  her  children  to  the  best  that 
exists  in  our  intellectual  and  spiritual  tradition.  We  are  proud  that  we 
have  maintained  that  tradition  carefully,  that  our  curriculum  is  sound, 
and  that  our  present  students  must  all  confront  the  whole  spectrum  of 
traditional  learning  which  has  given  meaning  and  value  to  the  lives  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  us  here.  We  believe  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  intellect  is  as  valid  a  pursuit  in  our  own  age  as  in  any,  and  that  such 
cultivation  enhances  both  our  private  and  our  professional  lives. 

Our  ancient  faith  which  comes  to  us  from  the  apostles  through  the 
church  allows  the  glory  of  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition  to  illuminate 
our  search  for  wisdom  in  this  place  and  to  impart  a  transcendent 
significance  to  all  of  our  pursuits.  Finally,  we  at  Sewanee  insist  that  the 
ambitious  scope  of  our  intellectual  and  spiritual  goals  and  the 
threatening  climate  of  the  modern  world  make  it  imperative  that  our 
pilgrimage  not  be  made  in  solitude.  We  are,  therefore,  deeply  persuaded 
that  the  opportunity  for  friendship  and  genuine  community  on  this 
Mountain  is  precious  and  crucial  to  the  success  of  our  endeavor. 

If  we  are  correct  about  assumptions,  then  Sewanee  is  and  will  be  a 
very  important  place,  not  only  in  the  New  South,  but  in  the  modern 
world.  From  this  Mountain  men  and  women  of  vision  will  move  into  a 
world  that  cries  out  for  evaluation  and  interpretation,  The  church  will 
find  among  our  alumni  enlightened  defenders  and  benefactors  who  will 
provide  leadership  and  inspiration  acquired  from  their  experience  in 
this  University.  The  professions  and  the  world  of  business  will  profit  not 
only  from  the  intellectual  preparation  of  Sewanee  men  and  women,  but 
from  the  moral  cultivation  which  is  also  an  inherent  element  of  our 
tradition  in  this  college.  The  world,  which  has  forgotten  so  much  that  it 
can  only  ask  about  the  whereabouts  of  beef,  can  be  reminded  of  a  rich 
and  beautiful  heritage  by  those  who  have  come  to  know  that  heritage 
here. 

Your  support  and  governance  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  are 
indications  that  you  too  appreciate  this  heritage  and  our-mission 
to  keep  it  alive  and  operative  in  the  world,  with  God's  help.  Some 
of  you  are  alumni  of  this  University  and  know  already  its  capacity  to 
make  life  good.  Some  of  you  are  churchmen  who  grasp  the  crucial  role 
that  truly  educated  men  and  women  can  play  in  the  destiny  of  the  whole 
church  and  in  her  mission  to  the  world.  I  hope  that  for  all  of  you  coming 
to  Sewanee,  in  the  springtime  when  the  good  life  that  we  live  here  is 
most  apparent,  will  be  a  source  of  encouragement  and  inspiration.  That 
when  your  valuable  counsel  has  been  given  and  your  meeting  has 
adjourned  you  will  leave  satisfied  that  this  University  remains  intact, 
that  we  know  what  we  are  doing  and  why  we  are  about  it. 


College 


The  Dean's  Column: 

FAITH  AND 
LEARNING 

by  Dean  W.  Brown  Patterson,  C'52 

During  this  Easter  Season  I  have  several  times  found  myself  reflecting 
on  the  significance  of  All  Saints'  Chapel  in  the  life  of  the  University  of 
the  South.  It  is,  of  course,  a  magnificent  structure  in  which  to  hold 
religious  services.  It  is  cathedral-like  not  only  in  its  physical  proportions 
but  in  the  quality  of  the  services  held  there.  It  is  a  spacious  and 
convenient  place  in  which  to  hold  large  gatherings  of  the  University 
community. 

The  Chapel  is  also  a  repository  of  the  University's  richly  storied  past. 
No  one  can  read  the  plaques  on  the  walls  dedicated  to  professors,  deans, 
vice-chancellors,  trustees,  bishops,  and  others  without  sensing  the 
unaffected  piety,  the  humanity,  and  the  commitments  to  a  common 
endeavor  characteristic  of  so  many  members  of  Sewanee's  family  over 
the  years.  The  great  stained-glass  windows  in  the  clerestory  link  the 
University  to  the  saving  events  recorded  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  and  in  Christian  history. 

The  Chapel  also  expresses  very  clearly  an  educational  philosophy. 
Arrayed  along  the  two  Bide  aisles  are  small  windows  depicting  heroes  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  through  the  ages.  Here  are  the  images  of  those 
who  have  made  significant  contributions  to  the  world's  store  of 
knowledge  in  biology,  chemistry,  economics,  geology,  history, 
philosophy,  physics,  political  science,  and  other  disciplines.  The  fine  arts 
are  represented;  so  is  literature.  All  of  these  subjects  are  seen  as  parts  of 
a  continuing  investigation  of  God's  universe.  Scholarship  is  itself  made 
a  sacred  calling.  The  intellectual  endeavors  which  are  carried  on  at  the 
University  are  shown  to  have  a  unity  and  coherence  symbolized  by  the 
placement  of  these  windows  in  the  building  which  stands  at  the  center 
of  the  campus. 

The  Chapel  thus  speaks  eloquently  of  the  purpose  of  the  education 
Sewanee  offers.  It  is  not  necessarily  to  enable  graduates  to  achieve 
material  success  nor  is  it  to  equip  them  with  immediately  practical 
technical  skills.  It  is  to  start  them  on  their  way  to  serving  the  common 
good.  It  is  to  begin  a  process  by  which  they  will  gradually  attain 
intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  maturity.  It  is  to  bring  together  for 
their  stimulation  and  guidance  the  chief  elements  of  our  cultural 
heritage,  so  that  they  can  continue  to  be  nourished  by  them. 

This  is  an  exciting  time  for  Sewanee.  The  enrollment  of  the 
University  is  very  healthy;  applications  for  admission  are  up;  faculty 
compensation  has  been  significantly  improved;  new  facilities  are  being 
provided  for  both  the  College  and  the  School  of  Theology;  our  reputation 
as  a  center  of  liberal  and  humane  studies  is  growing.  I  feel  very 
fortunate  to  be  here.  And  I  am  thankful  that  there  is  a  vision  of  the 
purpose  of  learning  enshrined  in  the  University's  central  structure. 
That  vision  is  still  unfolding  and  provides  our  best  hope  for  the  future. 


Graduate  Wins  Fellowship 


A  prestigious  Department  of 
Energy  fellowship  has  been 
awarded  to  Susan  Miller,  C'84,  a 
physics  graduate  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

With  a  full  scholarship  and 
$12,000  annual  stipend,  Susan  will 
pursue  advanced  degrees  in  health 
physics  at  Georgia  Tech  beginning 
in  September. 

She  faced  stiff  competition  in  the 
southeast,  where  only  four 
fellowships  were  awarded.  The 
fellowships  were  also  available  for 
nuclear  engineering  and  nuclear 
science  studies. 

In  addition  to  graduate  work,  the 
program  provides  practicum  periods 
for  work  at  major  research  centers. 
When  she  completes  the  master's 


program  (or  the  Ph.D.,  which  will 
also  be  financed  by  the  fellowship) 
she  may  join  the  Department  of 
Energy  or  seek  employment  in  the 
private  sector. 

Susan  said  the  combination  of 
events  leading  to  her  degree  in 
physics  from  Sewanee,  her  interest 
in  health  physics,  her  receipt  of  the 
fellowship,  and  the  chance  to  study~ 
at  Georgia  Tech  in  her  home  town 
of  Atlanta  have  been  amazingly 
fortunate  and  exciting. 

At  Sewanee  she  has  been  active 
on  the  Christian  Social  Relations 
Board,  and  involved  in  the  Big 
Sister  program  and  Senior  Citizens 
visitation.  She  has  been  an 
assistant  proctor  and  active  in  a 
variety  of  social  organizations. 


The  Purple  Masque  presented  Medieval  Tales 

during  the  Mediaeval  Colloquium.  Isabel 

Grayson,  C'87,  and  Burt  Walker,  C'84, 

perform  in  Convocation  Hall, 


Colloquiuni  Scholars 
and  the  Roots  of  Drama 


Aided  by  its  Gothic  architecture 
and  stained  glass,  Sewanee  takes 
special  delight  in  mixing  images, 
ancient  and  modern,  medieval  and 
twentieth  century.  So  it  was  at  this 
year's  Sewanee  Mediaeval 
Colloquium  April  13-14  at  which 
scholars  explored  the  roots  of 
modern  drama  found  in  the 
literature  of  Medieval  Europe. 

Convocation  Hall,  the 
University's  marvelous  salute  to 
Victorian-Gothic,  was  the  site  of 
lectures,  plays,  and  discussions. 

The  colloquium's  theme  was 
Mundus  Tkeatri:  Theatrum  Mundi 
(World  of  the  Theatre:  Theatre  of 
the  World),  which  plays  upon  the 
ancient  notion  that  the  world  is  a 
stage  and  the  stage  is  an  imitation 
of  life  and  of  people  acting  out  their 
roles  in  the  world. 

The  two  principal  speakers,  both 
internationally  renowned  scholars, 
were  O.  B.  Hardison,  Jr.,  professor 
of  English  at  Georgetown 
University  and  director  of  the 
Folger  Shakespeare  Theatre,  and 
Glynn  W.  G.  Wickham,  professor 
emeritus  of  drama  at  the  University 
of  Bristol,  England.  Approximately 
twenty  other  scholars  participated 
in  the  colloquium  by  giving  papers, 
responding  formally  to  those 
papers,  or  chairing  sessions. 

Edward  B.  King,  Sewanee's 
associate  professor  of  history  and 
colloquium  director,  said  a  special 
dimension  was  added  to  this  year's 
gathering  by  the  dramatic 
presentation  of  Medieval  Tales  by 
the  Purple  Masque.  Consisting 
primarily  of  fabliaux,  tales  in  verse, 
these  short  dramatic  pieces  are  by 
turns  bawdy,  uproarious,  sardonic, 
fanciful,  poignant,  and  wise.  They 
were  directed  by  David  Landon, 
associate  professor  of  French  and 
theatre,  and  were  performed  on  a 
specially  constructed  stage  in 
Convocation  Hall. 

Jacqueline  Schaefer,  professor  of 
French  and  comparative  literature 
and  a  colloquium  committee 
member,  said  that  the  colloquium 
speakers  recognize  that  dramatic 
elements  exist  in  much  of  narrative 
medieval  literature. 


"Texts  in  verse,  for  instance,  were 
meant  to  be  sung  and  even  mimed," 
she  said.  "Some  narratives  even 
involve  a  change  of  voice,  and  in 
some  cases  the  medieval  reader  or 
performer  would  have  had  to 
change  character  as  he  read. 

"In  medieval  times,  literary  forms 
tended  to  mingle,  and  in  a  sense 
modernism  has  returned  to  this 
attitude  of  not  setting  rigid 
divisions  between  literary  genres." 

The  colloquium  also  took  special 
notice  of  the  civic  function  of  the 
theatre,  which  was  especially 
significant  in  the  late  Middle  Ages 
and  continues  to  exercise  its 
influence  today. 

C.  Clifford  Flanigan  of  the 
University  of  Indiana  spoke  on  this 
civic  role  of  theatre.  He  views  the 
medieval  play  as  ritual,  melding 
the  familiar  Christian  myth  and  the 
contemporary  life.  Medieval  plays 
grew  out  of  the  church  liturgy  to 
demonstrate  the  values  of  the 
culture. 

"They  define,  for  example,  how 
individuals  should  react  to  each 
other,  what  economic  norms  should 
prevail,  and  the  relationship 
between  the  sexes  and  various 
social  classes,"  Flanigan  wrote. 
'The  very  act  of  watching  and 
participating  in  these  plays, 
especially  in  relatively  small 
communities,  did,  in  part,  bring 
about  the  imagined  social  unity  to 
which  the  plays  point." 

By  bringing  together  visiting 
medieval  scholars,  the  Sewanee 
Mediaeval  Colloquium  is 
contributing  to  the  renewed  interest 
in  medieval  theatre. 

Music  Award 

Michael  Winslett,  C'86,  of 
Greensboro,  Alabama,  is  the  1984 
winner  of  the  annual  Carl  Scheibe 
Scholarship,  sponsored  by  the 
Chattanooga  Chapter  of  the 
American  Guild  of  Organists. 

Winslett  competed  against  music 
students  from  other  colleges  and 
universities  in  Tennessee.  His 
scholarship  will  be  used  to  further 
his  organ  study  at  Sewanee. 


New  Approach 
in  Minority  Affairs 


by  Latham  W.  Davis 

The  recent  record  of  success  by 
Sewanee's  minority  student 
program  has  been  very  encouraging 
to  many  faculty  members  and 
friends  of  Sewanee.  For  two  decades 
racial  desegregation  has  been  a 
policy  as  well  as  a  reality  at 
Sewanee. However,  the  numbers  of 
black  students  had  been  very  small, 
and  over  time  the  low  numbers  had 
tended  to  provoke  questions  about 
the  real  intentions  of  the 
University; 

It  became  obvious  to  various 
members  of  the  faculty  and  to 
students  and  prospective  students 
that  the  virtual  non-existence  of 
blacks,  or  minority  students  of  any 
sort,  was  creating  a  certain 
imbalance  in  the  education  that, 
Sewanee  was  offering.  The  mission 
of  the  University  was  in  question  to 
an  extent  because  the  scarcity  of 
minority  students  suggested  that 
many  academically  qualified 
students  would  not  be  welcome  at 
the  University  of  the  South. 

In  1979  the  newly-formed 
Minority  Affairs  Committee  in  the 
College  issued  a  report  making 
several  recommendations  to  the 
dean  and  to  the  administration  as  a 
whole.  Two  basic  convictions 
underlay  this  report:  that  it  is 
morally  incumbent  upon  the 
University  to  serve  all  ethnic 
segments  of  its  geographic  area  and 
that  an  essential  feature  of  a  strong 
liberal  arts  education  is  interaction 
among  students  representing  the 
various  cultural  communities  of  our 
nation. 

One  of  the  recommendations  of 
this  report  was  that  the  University 
employ  a  full-time  staff  member  to 
recruit  and  advise  minority 
students.  It  was  a  key 
recommendation,  for  the  Minority 
Affairs  Program  was  really 
launched  in  1981  when  the 
committee  persuaded  an  alumnus, 
Eric  Benjamin,  then  a  legal  aid 
attorney  in  Atlanta,  to  return  to  his 
alma  mater  and  take  the  new 
position. 

Not  only  was  Mr.  Benjamin  a 
Sewanee  graduate  with  a 
commendable  record  in  professional 
life,  but  he  was  a  black  whose 
experience  at  Sewanee  had 
demonstrated  that  minority 
students  could  indeed  prosper  and 
distinguish  themselves  in  Walsh 
and  Woods. 

In  1972  the  number  of  minority 
students  had  reached  a  high  mark 
of  sixteen,  but  by  1981  the  number 
had  dwindled  to  two.  In  contrast  the 
results  of  the  new  commitment  to 
minority-student  enrollment  and 
the  work  of  Eric  Benjamin  have 
been  impressive.  - 

ThiB  past  academic  year,  there 
were  twenty-eight  minority 
students  in  the  College.  Of  these, 
three  are  members  of  the  Wilkins 
Scholar  program,  one  is  a  member 
of  the  Discipline  Committee,  two 
are  proctors,  and  one  an  assistant 


proctor.  The  number  of  students  in 
leadership  positions  is  expected  to 
increase  since  twenty-eight 
minority  students  are  freshmen  and 
sophomores,  and  the  retention  rate 
has  been  a  remarkable  100  percent 
since  Mr.  Benjamin  became 
program  director. 

One  of  Benjamin's  maxims, 
learned  from  his  own  student  days, 
is:  "Participate,  be  involved  in 
campus  life."  The  rule  is  a  valuable 
one  for  any  student,  and  it  pertains 
particularly  well  to  Sewanee,  which 
has  much  to  offer  to  those  who  seek 
it.  Therefore,  following  his  counsel, 
minority  students  have  become 
involved  in  several  varsity  sports, 
the  choir,  student  government, 
administrative  committees,  and  a 
variety  of  less  formal  activities. 

"My  Sewanee  education  has  given 
me  a  certain  intellectual  freedom 
that  I  find  invaluable,"  Mr. 
Benjamin  said.  "My  thirst  for 
knowledge  has  not  diminished. 
That  is  what  education  should  do." 

Benjamin  arrived  at  Sewanee 
from  the  Marist  School  in  Atlanta 
to  join  the  class  of  1973.  The  first 
black  students  at  Sewanee  were 
trail-blazers,  he  said,  and  he 
thought  they  had  an  easier  time 
than  those  to  follow. 

Benjamin  had  offers  of  athletic 
scholarships  from  several  colleges. 
Sewanee  was  one  of  the  few  with 
solely  an  academic  interest.  Though 
he  had  not  heard  of  the  University 
of  the  South,  a  visit  from  the 
president  of  the  Student  Assembly 
and  the  warmth  of  the  campus  and 
community  turned  him  toward 


part  of  those  positive  changes. 

The  purpose  of  the  Minority 
Affairs  Program  is  not  only  to  bring 
minority  students  to  Sewanee  but 
also  to  help  create  a  supportive 
environment  for  them.  As  those 
things  are  done,  the  advantages 
Sewanee  offers  are  as  valuable  to 
minority  students  as  they  are  to 
anyone. 

"Sewanee  has  not  made  itself 
known  in  minority  communities," 
said  Benjamin.  '1  believe  that  once 
Sewanee's  offerings  are  known,  a 
great  many  high-caliber  students 
will  be  interested.  We  are 
beginning  to  get  unsolicited 
inquiries  and  applications.  That  is 
what  we  want  to  happen." 

The  search  for  minority 
candidates  has  not  ignored  Hispanic 
students,  but  more  systematic  plans 
are  being  made  to  contact  young 
peopla  from  this  vast  and  growing 
population. 

Finally  the  program  has  a  goal  of 
broadening  the  educational 


"The  experience  I  had  with 
Sewanee  made  me  want  to  return 
for  this  job,"  he  said.  "If  I  had  a 
chance  to  attend  college  ten  times,  I 
would  attend  Sewanee  all  ten 
times." 

He  had  a  close  relationship  with 
two  English  professors,  Charles 
Harrison  and  the  Rev.  William 
Ralston,  C'51.  'They  did  more  than 
any  others  in  shaping  me  as  a 
student,"  he  said. 

Benjamin  became  secretary  and 
then  president  of  the  Honor 
Council.  He  was  vice-president  of 
the  Sewanee  Boys'  Club  and  was 
president  of  the  Sewanee  Jazz 
Society. 

Upon  graduation  he  entered 
Emory  Law  School,  took  time  out  to 
work,  and  for  a  time  was  a 
consultant  for  an  economic 
development  firm  before  finishing 
law  studies  at  North  Carolina 
Central  in  Durham.  His  career  was 
given  a  boost  when  he  won  a 
Reginald  Heber  Smith  Fellowship, 
which  led  him  to  a  position  with  the 
Atlanta  Legal  Aid  Society. 

"I  went  to  law  school  because  I 
wanted  to  be  a  part  of  the  many 
positive  changes  going  on  in 
society,"  he  said.  Coming  to 
Sewanee  as  Minority  Affairs 
Director  indicates  that  he  is  still 


decisions  to  enter  the  University, 
though  they  did  not  find  the 
decisions  easy  ones  to  make. 

"My  reason  for  coming  is  the 
same  as  anyone  else's,  to  get  a  good 
education,"  said  Eric  Waldon,  C'85, 
of  Atlanta. 

Eugenia  Williams,  C'86,  of 
Atlanta  first  became  acquainted 
with  Sewanee  when  Mr.  Benjamin 
accompanied  Jim  Hill,  C'79,  a 
former  assistant  in  the  admissions 
office,  in  a  visit  to  her  Atlanta  high 
school. 

"We  were  wondering  why  they 
came  to  visit  an  all-black  high 
school  from  an  all-white  college," 
she  said. 

Glennis  Washington,  C'87,  of 
Chattanooga  had  her  mind  made  up 
that  she  was  going  to  the 
University  of  Tennessee  at 
Chattanooga,  until  she  met  Mr. 
Benjamin  at  a  Medical  Enrichment 
Program  run  by  UT. 

"The  way  he  talked  about 


Eric  Benjamin,  C'73,  is  joined  by  some  of  the  students  he  has  helped 
bring  to  Sewanee.  From  left  are  Benjamin;  Tony  Mitchell,  C'86,  of 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina;  Gwendolyn  Harris,  C'86,  of  Atlanta; 
and  Reggie  Benson,  C'87,  ofPrattville,  Alabama. 


experience  of  the  entire  student 
body. 

"The  Minority  Student  Affairs 
Committee  felt  that  Sewanee  could 
only  maintain  its  reputation  as  a 
superior  academic  institution  if  it 
included  a  diverse  student  body  of 
excellent  quality.  The  student  body 
had  to  include  black  students  and 
other  minority  students,"  said 
Harold  Goldberg,  associate 
professor  of  history  and  committee 
chairman.  The  major  question  was 
how  to  attract  the  students. 

,rWe  knew  as  soon  as  we  met  Eric 
Benjamin  that  he  was  an 
extraordinary  man,  but  we  only 
now  realize  how  fortunate  we  were 
that  he  decided  to  work  at 
Sewanee,"  said  James  W.  Clayton, 
associate  professor  of  religion,  who 
was  closely  involved  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Minority 
Affairs  Committee. 

His  first  black  recruits  also  speak 
highly  of  Mr.  Benjamin,  whom  they 
seek  out  for  advice  and  counsel.  But 
Benjamin  avoids  the  credit  and 
would  sooner  give  it  to  Sewanee. 

Most  of  the  minority  students  on 
campus  are  pleased  with  their 


Sewanee,  it  sounded  unbelievable," 
she  said. 

These  students  are  also  conscious 
that  they  are  contributing 
something  to  the  University  of  the 
South. 

"It's  hard  for  me  to  believe  that 
they  benefit  as  much  as  I  have 
benefited,"  said  Eugenia  Williams, 
referring  to  the  white  students  who 
are  faced  with  only  the  superficial 
glimpses  of  black  culture.  "Some  of 
the  stereotypes  I  had  have  been 
dispelled.  Mainly  I  have  grown  in 
ways  here  I  know  I  would  not  have 
grown  in  other  places." 

Clevis  Headley,  C'85,  of  Delray 
Beach,  Florida,  a  founder  of  the 
Student-Faculty  Dialogue,  prefers 
to  speak  from  a  different 
perspective.  "The  question  is  why 
did  Sewanee  choose  me.  I  had  some 
qualities  that  I  could  contribute  to 
Sewanee,  and  I  have  an  obligation 
to  leave  it  a  better  place  than  I 
found  it." 

Headley  characterized  the 
Sewanee  faculty  and  administration 
as  "second  to  none,  a  group  of 
decent  people."  He  recalled  how  a 
(continued  on  next  page) 


Minority 

(continued  from  previous  page) 
professor  privately  taught  him  the 
knack  of  writing  papers  which 
Headley  called  "one  of  the  greatest 
gifts  a  teacher  could  give  a 
student." 

The  support  of  Eric  Benjamin  and 
the  Minority  Affairs  Program  has 
been  almost  indispensable  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  students.  They 
recite  a  long  list  of  ways  he  helps 
students — advice,  about  academics, 
finances,  job  applications,  and 
graduate  schools,  in  addition  to 
more  personal  concerns. 

"Mr.  Benjamin  wants  us  to  help 


Sewanee  reach  its  potential,"  said 
Headley. 

"My  knowledge  of  the  personal 
and  academic  strengths  possessed 
by  the  students,  combined  with  my 
knowledge  of  the  true  Sewanee 
spirit,  gave  me  great  confidence 
that  the  students  would  be 
successful  and  prosper.  Thanks  to 
support  from  every  sector  of  the 
University,  we  are  off  to  a  very  good 
start  and,  as  a  result,  I  believe  the 
University  community  is  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live  and  study," 
Baid  Ben jarm (i. 


Industrial  Policy  and 
International  Trade 


by  Z.  Aubrey  SUberston 

The  fifth  annual  Sewanee 
Economics  Symposium  was  held  at 
the  University  of  the  South  from 
March  1st  to  March  3rd.  This  year 
the  subject  of  the  symposium  was 
"Industrial  Policy  and  International 
Trade,"  a  theme  chosen  because  of 
its  current  interest  in  the  United 
States  and  other  highly 
industrialized  countries. 

The  reference  to  international 
trade  in  the  title  of  the  symposium 
reflected  the  fact  that  industrial 
policy  was  often  linked  with 
protection  of  domestic  industries 
from  foreign  competition.  It  was 
thought  important  that  this  issue 
should  be  discussed  together  with 
other  international  aspects  of 
industrial  policy. 

As  this  year's  Kennedy 
Distinguished  Professor  of 
Economics  and,  therefore,  chairman 
of  the  symposium,  I  was  fortunate 
to  be  able  to  gather  together  an 
impressive  list  of  participants  from 
Europe  and  the  United  States. 
There  were  three  participants  from 
England — Derek  Morris,  economic 
director  of  the  National  Economic 
Development  Office,  David 
Newbery  of  Churchill  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Andrea  Boltho  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  From 
Europe  came  Zoltan  Roman, 
director  of  the  Research  Institute  of 
Industrial  Economics  of  the 
Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences; 
Emst-Jurgen  Horn,  of  the  Institute 
for  World  Economics,  Kiel, 
Germany;  Michele  Ledic,  of  the 
University  of  Zagreb,  Yugoslavia; 
and  Jean  Louis  Juvet  of  the 
University  of  Neuchatel, 
Switzerland.  A  distinguished  list  of 
American  economists  was  headed 
by  Lawrence  Klein  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Nobel 
Laureate  in  economics.  Others  from 
the  the  United  States  included 
Robert  Aliber  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Gary  Huibauer  of  the 
Institute  for  International 
Economics,  Washington,  and  F.  R. 
Warren-Bolton  of  the  Anti-Trast 
Division,  Department  of  Justice. 

Considering  the  diverse 


backgrounds  of  the  participants 
there  was  a  surprising  degree  of 
general  agreement  among  them, 
although  there  were  of  course 
differences  on  a  number  of  points. 
Very  early  in  the  symposium  it 
became  evident  that  in  those 
countries  where  an  active  industrial 
policy  had  been  attempted,  such  as 
Britain,  Hungary,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  West  Germany,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  skepticism  aboout  how 
far  industrial  policy  had  achieved 
the  goals  set  for  it — the 
modernizing  of  the  country's 
industry  and  the  strengthening  of 
its  competitive  position. 

The  sharpest  clash  on  this  subject 
came  over  the  case  of  Japan. 
Andrea  Boltho  argued  strongly  that 
guidance  from  MITI  (the  Japanese 
Ministry  for  Industry)  had  been  an 
important  factor  in  helping  Japan 
to  achieve  its  industrial  success. 
Other  participants  threw  doubt  on 
this  view,  contending  that  several 
Japanese  industries  which  had  not 
been  singled  out  for  development  by 
Mrn  had  done  well,  and  that 
Japanese  entrepreneurs  were  fully 
capable,  without  government 
guidance,  of  making  good  industrial 
choices,  which  they  could  then 
implement  with  the  help  of  a  highly 
trained  and  disciplined  labor  force. 
There  was  general  agreement, 
however,  that  if  industrial  policy 
had  been  successful  in  the  case  of 
Japan,  this  was  an  exceptional  case. 

A  scheme  to  deal  with  American 
industries  in  difficulties,  which 
relied  on  channeling  revenues  from 
import  duties  into  adjustment  aid 
for  firms  in  particular  industries, 
was  put  forward  by  Washington 
economists  Gary  Huibauer  and 
Howard  Rosen.  This  idea  came  in 
for  a  good  deal  of  adverse  criticism. 
It  was  argued  that  there  was  no 
logic  in  linking  expenditure  on 
industry  adjustment  to  particular 
revenues.  Indeed,  the  whole  idea  of 
selecting  particular  industries  for 
assistance  found  little  favor  with 
many  participants,  with  Frederick 
Warren-Bolton  of  the  Justice 
Department  taking  a  particularly 


Participating  in  the  Sewanee  Economics  Symposium  are,  from  left,  John 
B.  Dicks,  C'53,  Arthur  M.  Schaefer,  University  provost,  and  Joseph  D. 
Cushman,  Jr.,  professor  of  history. 


strong  free-trade  line. 

Another  issue  that  was  raised 
was  the  effects  on  developing 
countries  of  import  restrictions  by 
the  wealthy  nations.  David 
Newbery  argued  that  protectionism 
had  had  little  effect  in  the  1970s  on 
the  overall  performance  of  the 
developing  countries,  but  that 
limiting  imports  by  means  of  quotas 
had  been  a  costly  and  ineffective 
way  of  protecting  workers  in 
declining  industries  in  countries 
such  as  the  USA.  Increased 
protectionism  in  the  future  would 
lead  to  greater  difficulties  than  in 
the  past  for  developing  countries, 
with  their  large  debt  burdens  and 
consequent  need  for  exports,  as  well 
as  to  further  inefficiency  in 
developed  countries. 

The  links  between  advanced  and 
developing  countries  were  explored 
from  a  different  point  of  view  by 
Michele  Ledic  and  myself,  who  were 
concerned  with  technology  transfer 
between  nations.  We  stressed  the 
importance  of  technology  transfer 
by  such  countries  as  the  United 
States  to  newly  industrializing 
countries,  but  pointed  out  that 
imported  technology  was  unlikely 
to  be  effectively  used  unless  it  was 
supported  by  research  and 
development  in  the  countries 
importing  technology,  as  it  had 
been  in  the  case  of  Japan. 

The  overall  conclusions  of  the 
symposium  were  well  expressed  by 
Lawrence  Klein  in  his  contribution 
to  the  discussion.  He  stressed  the 
importance  of  appropriate 
macroeconomic  policies  in  the 
leading  countries  as  a  background 
for  industrial  health.  He 
emphasized  also  the  importance  of 
maintaining  free-trade  policies. 

Policies  for  assisting  or 
encouraging  particular  industries 
should,  in  his  view,  be  avoided  as 
much  as  possible.  The  attention  of 
government  should  be  focused  not 
on  "picking  the  winning  race  horse" 
but  on  "improving  the  breed,"  and 
this  means  adopting  policies  to 
improve  the  standard  of  forecasting, 
and  also  of  research  and  education, 
thus  preparing  a  country's 
managers  and  workers  to  adapt  to 


changing  industrial  needs. 

On  the  macroeconomic  front  the 
USA  had  particular  responsibilities, 
and  should  act  as  the  "locomotive" 
in  pulling  the  world  economy  out  of 
the  depression.  Even  better  would 
be  for  the  leading  industrialized 
countries  to  act  as  a  "convoy,"  with 
all  working  together  for  world 
recovery. 

A  final  question  to  be  raised  was 
how  rich  countries  should  behave 
when  faced  with  import  restrictions 
on  their  exports  to  poorer  countries. 
Regrettable  as  this  was  recognized 
to  be — and  not  necessarily  in  the 
interests  of  the  poor  countries 
themselves — it  was  felt  that 
reciprocal  action  by  the  rich 
countries  was  not  the  best  solution. 

Rich  countries  might  try  to  use 
their  economic  power  to  bargain 
with  poor  countries  and  to  persuade 
them  to. dismantle  their  barriers. 
Consumers  in  the  developed 
countries  benefited  from  cheap 
imports,  whether  or  not  the 
countries  exporting  these  products 
adopted  free-trade  policies.  What 
has  been  needed  is  an  assurance 
that  low  export  prices  reflected  low 
costs,  not  the  creation  of  temporary 
reductions  in  price  in  an  attempt  to 
disrupt  markets. 

The  proceedings  of  the 
symposium  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
published  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Press.  A  wider 
audience  should  therefore  benefit 
from  the  discussions  that  took  place     . 
at  the  University  of  the  South 
during  this  lively  meeting. 


Mr.  SUberston  was  the  Kennedy 
Distinguished  Professor  of 
Economics  and  director  of  the 
Sewanee  Economics  Symposium 
during  the  spring  semester.  He  was 
on  leave  from  the  Imperial  College  of 
Science  and  Technology  at  the 
University  of  London. 


geology 

The  Dean's  Column: 


Moves  and  Changes 

by  the  Very  Rev.  John  E.  Booty 

The  School  of  Theology  is  on  the  move.  Work  is  progressing  rapidly  on 
the  renovation  of  Hamilton  Hall  on  the  old  Academy  campus.  We  expect 
to  begin  the  next  academic  year  there  in  facilities  vastly  superior  to 
those  we  presently  inhabit.  The  auditorium,  or  round  tower,  is  being 
modified  to  some  extent  to  provide  temporary  chapel  space  while  a  new 
chapel,  the  gift  of  Paul  and  Evelyn  Howell  of  Houston,  is  being  planned 
and  constructed.  We  have  decided  not  to  rush  the  building  of  the  chapel 
but  to  use  the  opportunity  to  think  through  the  theological  and 
liturgical  dimensions  of  our  life  and  work  in  this  place,  praying  that  the 
eventual  structure  will  be  expressive  of  and  contribute  to  the  realization 
of  our  highest  goals  for  theological  education. 

The  faculty  is  changing.  Jack  Gessell  has  resigned  his  position  as 
professor  of  Christian  ethics,  but  will  remain  as  editor  of  the  St.  Luke's 
Journal.  Edna  Evans  will  retire  at  the  end  of  this  coming  academic 
year.  Craig  Anderson  has  been  elected  Bishop  of  South  Dakota  and  will 
be  leaving  in  August.  During  the  coming  year  we  intend  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  search  for  new  faculty  to  take  the  place  of  those 
departing.  In  the  meantime,  Bill  Hethcock  will  "shepherd"  our  pastoral 
theology  program,  drawing  upon  the  services  of  people  with  expertise 
both  here  and  elsewhere.  Paul  Elmen,  the  distinguished  professor 
emeritus  of  moral  theology  at  Seabury- Western  Seminary,  will  be  with 
us  for  a  year.  And  Joe  Monti,  who  assisted  us  year  before  last,  will  join 
the  faculty  for  a  year  to  teach  theology  while  Bob  Hughes  is  on 
sabbatical  and  to  assist  us  in  various  ways  in  the  rest  of  the  program. 

One  reason  for  not  bringing  new  permanent  faculty  on  board  hastily 
has  to  do  with  the  thought  we  have  been  giving  to  our  curriculum.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  by  the  time  we  come  to  the  final  decisions  as  to  new 
faculty  we  shall  have  a  clear  vision  of  the  ways  in  which  the  curriculum 
needs  to  be  changed,  strengthened,  affirmed.  . 

We  anticipate  another  large  junior  class.  The  prospects  are  good.  One 
thing  is  very  clear.  Many  of  the  students  we  are  receiving  now  are 
looking  for  assistance  in  spiritual  growth,  in  the  life  of  prayer,  and  in 
spiritual  direction.  Our  resources  are  being  strained.  Furthermore, 
many  of  our  students  are  coming  with  unresolved  personal  problems 
and  are  in  need  of  counseling.  I  feel  keenly  the  need  to  have  someone  on 
the  staff  (call  that  person  chaplain  or  assistant  dean  for  students, 
whatever  the  name)  who  is  spiritually  perceptive,  capable  of  giving 
spiritual  direction,  and  someone  with  counseling  skills,  perhaps  with 
some  special  work  background.  The  viability  of  this  place  depends  in 
part  at  least  upon  our  willingness  and  ability  to  meet  the  spiritual, 
individual,  and  social  needs  of  our  students— and  of  our  faculty  as  well. 
I  know  that  the  dean  is  charged  with  this  responsibility,  but  thus  far 
this  dean  has  not  been  allowed  to  function  as  a  chaplain  nor  has  he 
some  of  the  special  skills,  in  counseling  and  social  work,  needed  in  this 
place. 

I  began  by  saying  that  the  School  of  Theology  is  on  the  move.  I  pray, 
and  ask  that  you  pray,  that  we  are  being  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as 


Ruth  Manier,  center,  is  joined  by  her  mentor,  Anne  Johnson,  and  the 
Rev.  Edward  de  Bary,  EFM  program  manager,  after  an  Evensong  and 
"commencement"  at  the  Church  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels  in 
Anniston,  Alabama. 

Challenging  Lives 
Through  EFM 


The  Rev.  Christopher  Bryan  takes  center  stage  in  the  Sewanee  Chorale's 
presentation  of "Trial  by  Jury,  a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operetta.  The 
performance  was  given  in  Convocation  Hall. 


"Education  for  Ministry  makes  me 
want  to  learn  more,"  said  Ruth 
Manier,  who  at  ninety-one  years  of 
age,  with  a  master's  degree  from 
Columbia  University  and  years  of 
travel  abroad,  haB  discovered  that 
she  is  not  quite  through  with  life. 
Not  yet.  Nor  is  God  through  with 
her. 

Mrs.  Manier  was  one  of  nine 
members  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Michael  and  All  Angels  in 
Anniston,  Alabama,  to  graduate 
from  the  four-year  EFM  program  of 
Bairnwick  Center  at  the  University 
of  the  South.  She  is  believed  to  be 
the  oldest  person  to  graduate  from  a 
program  at  Sewanee. 

The  "commencement"  was  held 
during  an  Evensong  service  in 
April.  Dr.  Anne  Johnson,  who  was 
mentor  for  the  group,  presented  her 
students.  The  certificates  were 
awarded  to  them  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Edward  de  Bary,  C'61,  T'68,  EFM 
program  manager. 

These  graduates — their  average 
age  was  sixty-five — were  all  lay 
persons  who  had  followed  a 
theological  education  course  based 
on  the  core-curriculum  of  Sewanee's 
School  of  Theology,  a  program  in 
which  over  11,000  people  have 
participated. 

EFM  students  meet  in  weekly 
seminars,  which  last  from  two  to 
three  hours.  They  discuss  the 
subject  matter  of  each  week's 
lesson,  engage  in  disciplined 
theological  reflection,  and  worship 
together. 

"I  considered  myself  a  very  poor 
member,of  the  church  before  I 
moved  to  Anniston,"  said  Mrs. 
Manier,  who  had  moved  from 
Nashville  five  years  before  to  be 
near  her  daughter.  Tve  been  a 


much  better  member  Bince;  EFM 
stimulates  us." 

As  a  youth  Mrs.  Manier  worked 
her  way  through  Barnard  College 
in  New  York  and  graduated  from 
Columbia  a  few  years  later.  She 
once  walked  in  a  suffragette  parade 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  served  with  the 
YMCA  in  Europe  during  World 
War  I,  and  taught  college 
humanities.  She  has  traveled  to 
every  continent  and  country  in  the 
world  except  the  South  Pole  and 
Mainland  China,  much  of  it  while 
the  late  Mr.  Manier  was  president 
of  Rotary  International. 

Just  as  Mrs.  Manier  praised  her 
experience  with  EFM,  other 
graduates  were  enthusiastic  about 
what  the  course  had  meant  in  their 
lives  and  ministries.  The  other 
members  of  the  group  were  Marian 
Freeman,  Lois  Goodwyn,  Mary 
Hobbs,  Lynn  Letson,  Dr.  Bob  Lokey, 
Jack  Price,  James  Sloan,  and 
Jimmy  Striplin. 

"We  have  the  certificates,  but  we 
aren't  finished,"  said  Mrs.  Freeman, 
an  artist  who  also  works  as  patient 
representative  in  the  emergency 
room  at  Anniston's  Regional 
Medical  Center.  "It  gave  me  a 
pattern  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  Now  I 
consider  my  religion  more  a  part  of 
everything  I  do  and  am." 

Similarly,  Judge  Sloan,  judge  of 
Calhoun  County  Circuit  Court,  said 
that  EFM  has  helped  him  redirect 
his  efforts  in  dealing  with  troubled 
families  and  juveniles  who  are 
brought  before  his  court. 

In  his  homily  Dr.  de  Bary 
reminded  the  congregation  that 
ministry  belongs  to  all  of  us  by 
virtue  of  our  baptism  when  we 
promise  to  proclaim  the  Good  News 
of  God  in  Christ  and  to  serve  Christ 
by  loving  all  persons. 


Thoughts  on  Life,  Teaching, 
and  a  Changing  Ministry 


stimulation  which  they  provide,  but 
that  has  to  happen  sooner  or  later 
anyway. 

Jenkins:  You  would  have  been 
up  for  retirement  next  year 
anyway? 
Gessell:  No,  here  it's  seventy. 
Jenkins:  I  was  surprised  that 
you  are  sixty-three. 
Gessell:  Why  are  you  surprised? 
Jenkins:  Because  you  strike  me 
as  being  much  younger. 

Gessell:  Oh,  well,  good.  I  feel 
younger.  I  don't  really  feel  that  I'm 
that  age.  But  I  think  maybe  that 
has  to  do  with  somehow  immature 
or  arrested  development. 

Jenkins:  Why  did  you  come 
here? 

Gessell:  I  wanted  to  take  part  in 
theological  education 


The  Rev.  John  M.  Gessell  is 

resigning  from  the  faculty  of  the 

School  of  Theology  after  twenty- 
three  years  of  teaching.  He  will 

continue  to  edit  the  St.  Luke's 

Journal  of  Theology  as  he  has  since 

1976.  when  he  became  the  first 

faculty  editor. 
Since  coming  to  Sewanee  in  1961, 

Mr.  Gessell  has  taken  an  active  role 

in  the  life  of  the  Seminary  and  the 

University  as  a  whole.  He  was 

assistant  to  the  dean  from  1963  to 

1973  and  was  involved  in  policy- 
making, long-range  planning,  and 

curriculum  development.  He  was 

successively  an  assistant,  associate, 

and  full  professor  of  pastoral 
theology  and  retires  as  professor  of 
Christian  ethics. 

He  has  published  widely  on 
theological  education  and  peace  and     Episcopal  Church,  because  I 
justice  issues.  Among  his  many 
contributions  to  the  church  are  his 
service  as  chairman  of  the 
Episcopal  Peace  Fellowship  for 
three  years  and  his  service  on  its 
national  Executive  Committee  since 
1975. 

Mr.  Gessell's  teaching  presence 
will  be  missed  greatly  by  his 
students.  He  is  known  to  us  all  as 
"Jack."  Recently,  we  talked  at 
length  about  Sewanee,  his 
resignation,  and  his  plans. 

Mark  A.  Jenkins,  T'85 
Jenkins:  Why  have  you 
resigned? 

Gessell:  I  see  it  as  a  change  in 
the  direction  of  my  career  and 
vocation  as  a  priest  of  the  Church. 
And,  in  a  positive  way,  I  want  to 
find  more  time  to  do  some  things 
that  I  haven't  done  like  writing  and 
working  on  peace  and  justice  issues. 
One  such  writing  project  is  a 
critical  analysis  of  the  peace 
documents  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  last  two  or  three  years 
including  the  Peace  Commission's 
report.  I  think  an  analytical  article 
is  needed  to  get  the  discussion 


future  of  the  University  as  a  whole, 
about  its  future  financial  stability. 
And  that  obviously  would  have  an 
impact  on  the  School  of  Theology.  I 
have  often  suggested  that  we  ought 
to  move  to  protect  our  own  assets 
and  go  somewhere  else  to  avoid  any 
problems  that  might  occur  in  the 
future.  But  much  of  what  happens 
here  will  depend  on  the  new  faculty. 
Within  three  years,  half  the  faculty 
will  be  replaced,  and  I  think  that 
the  most  crucial  decision  to  be  made 
by  the  dean  and  faculty  concerns 
the  selection  of  those  people.  There 
are  going  to  be  four,  I  think.  Those 
positions  are  really  important,  not 
just  in  terms  of  what's  being  taught 
but  whether  the  people  who  come 
are  able  to  work  together  with  the 
people  who  are  here.  Can  we  find 
people  who  are  really  competent 
and  can  we  get  the  people  who  are 
competent  to  come  here?  I  don't 
know  how  to  answer  that  because  I 
don't  have  that  kind,  of  information, 
but  it's  going  to  depend  on  the  vigor 
and  energy  the  dean  and  faculty 
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The  Rev.  John  M.  Gessell  at  the  St.  Luke's  Journal  office. 


widened  and  deepened  and 
continued  on  some  of  these  issues. 
Also,  I've  got  some  things  that  I 
want  to  do  that  are  not  directly 
related  to  these  things.  One  of  them 
is  collecting  books  and  selling  them. 
Another  is  to  find  and  restore  a 
house  of  significant  historical 
interest.  Negatively,  I  think  there's 
a  certain  amount  of  nonsense  that 
goes  on  in  Sewanee,  and  I  don't  feel 
I  need  to  have  to  keep  dealing  with 
it.  And  I'm  sure  that's  true  with 
most  institutions.  But  I  also  think 
that  people  don't  need  to  deal  with 
institutions  close-up  forever,  and  so 
Tve  decided  this  is  the  end  of 
forever. 

Jenkins:  Does  the  move  of  the 
School  of  Theology  enter  into  this? 

Gessell:  I  had  said  that  if  we 
moved  I  didn't  really  want  to  be  a 
part  of  it,  though  that's  not  the 
central  reason.  But  since  I  made  the 
decision  formally  and  have 
announced  it,  I  have  not  regretted 
it.  I  have  voiced  the  fact  that  I  will 
miss  being  with  students  and  that 


thought  there  were  some  things 
that  needed  to  be  changed  and  the 
only  way  I  could  do  it  was  by  being 
on  a  faculty  or  being  in  some  policy- 
making role. 

Jenkins:  What  kind  of  changes 
did  you  want  to  see? 

Gessell:  Mainly  what  we  now  call 
the  integration  and  appropriation  of 
theological  education  with  the 
student's  own  experience  and  faith 
commitments.  While  that  may  seem 
commonplace  now,  it  was  not  so  in 
the  'fifties.  I  can  remember  when  I 
was  in  my  second  parish,  one  of  my 
friends  said,  "Jack,  what  does  the 
atonement  mean?"  I  was  baffled.  I 
really  couldn't  answer  the  question. 
I  had  not  been  trained  to  make 
those  connections  and  learned  to  do 
that  after  I  was  in  parish  work  for 
several  years. 

Jenkins:  You  came  here, 
obviously,  with  a  vision... 

Gessell:  Oh,  grandiose!  I  was 
going  to  reform  theological 
education! 

Jenkins:  Are  you  pessimistic? 

Gessell:  About  the  School  of 
Theology?  No,  I'm  not  pessimistic  at 
all.  I  have  a  lot  of  anxiety  about  the 


can  put  into  that  kind  of 
recruitment. 

Jenkins:  Do  you  see  that  to  be 
the  dean's  major  leadership  role  in 
the  near  future? 

Gessell:  Yes.  And  I  think  he 
does,  too.  And  I  think  that  that  is 
the  most  crucial  point  for  the  school. 

Jenkins:  What  do  you  think  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops'  statement  on  nuclear 


Gessell:  I  think  that,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  a  strong  statement 
condemning  in  principle  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  light  of  just  war 
theory,  the  criteria  of  which  most 
people  would  agree  cannot  be  met 
by  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Jenkins:  Has  the  Episcopal 
Church  taken  this  hard  a  stand  on 
the  issue  of  nuclear  war? 

Gessell:  No.  An  interpretation  of 
the  two  pastoral  letters  of  the 
House  of  Bishops  on  peace  suggests 
that  they  are  strong  statements  but 
this  is  not  the  stand  of  the  Church 
as  such.  The  letters  raise  some 
questions  we  need  to  think  about 
clearly.  What  is  the  impact  of  the 
arms  race  on  the  poor?  What  is  the 
impact  of  the  prospect  of  nuclear 


war  on  young  people?  And  so  on. 
Jenkins:  Well,  we  really  don't 
seem  to  have  taken  as... 

Gessell:  Not  as  clear-cut  a  stand. 
And  I  would  hope  that  someday 
soon  we  could.  In  addition  to  the 
two  pastoral  letters  and  the  joint 
commission's  report,  there  arc,  as 
you  know,  several  statements  by 
General  Convention.  I  think  that 
those  several  resolutions,  on 
examination,  would  prove  to  be  a 
basis  for  a  fairly  strong  statement, 
not  calling  for  certain  kinds  of 
conscientious  resistance  because 
that  would  be  inappropriate,  but 
making  clear  that  this  is  not  only 
permitted  but  when  it  happens 
must  be  supported  as  an  act  of 
Christian  conscience  by  members  of 
this  Church.  I  would  say  that  the 
most  decisive  statements  are  those 
of  General  Convention,  but  they 
need  really  to  be  examined 
carefully  because  they  ought  to  be 
expanded  to  make  clear  what  they 
mean. 

Jenkins:  Are  you  saying  the 
bishops  ought  to  expand  them? 
Gessell:  No,  I  don't  care  who 
does.  I  think  someone  ought  to 
expand  them.  You  ask  why  we 
haven't,  and  the  problem  is  that 
compared  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  we  do  not  have  a 
magisterium.  Anglicans  never  have 
had  a  magisterium.  Hence,  there  is 
no  central  authoritative  body  which 
issues  teachings  that  ought  to  be 
accepted  by  the  faithful.  I  don't 
want  to  get  into  the  business  about 
being  mushy  and  fuzzy,  because  I 
don't  think  that's  the  issue.  The 
reason  is,  or  at  least  the  way  we 
rationalize  it  is,  as  you  probably 
know,  Hooker's  insistence  on  the 
three:  reason,  scripture,  and 
tradition.  You  see,  he  doesn't  say 
authority,  he  just  says  tradition. 
And  that  means  you  will  not  gety 
the  same  kind  of  clear  cut,  hard- 
hitting, unequivocal  statements 
that  Rome  apparently  puts  out. 

Jenkins:  Would  you  say,  then, 
that  in  Anglicanism  it  becomes  the 
responsibility  of  the  individual? 

Gessell:  Precisely.  And  this 
assumes  that  the  individual  is 
capable  of  that  kind  of  theological 
and  moral  reasoning.  Now,  that 
assumption  may  be  egregious,  but  I 
think  that's  one  of  the  advantages 
of  being  Anglican.  And  it  has  its 
drawbacks. 

Jenkins:  Is  there  any  way,  in 
your  opinion,  one  might  justify 
sitting  back  and  keeping  quiet? 
Gessell:  No. 

Jenkins:  Do  you  think  too  many 
Episcopalians  do? 

Gessell:  Not  any  more  than 
anybody  else.  And  I'm  not  sure  how 
much  sitting  back  and  keeping 
quiet  there  is  any  more.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  Yd  like  to  point  out  that 
Rome  has  only  recently  found  its 
voice. 

Jenkins:  Do  you  expect  a  nuclear 
holocaust? 

Gessell:  I  don't  expect  it.  I  am 
fearful  that  it  could  happen.  I  really 
don't  think  anybody  wants  to  start 
it.  I  don't  even  think  Reagan  wants 
to,  but  I  think  he'd  do  it.  I  think  he 
thinks  he  could  win.  What  I'm 
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(continued  from  previous  page) 
afraid  of  is  that  it  runs  out  of 
control,  has  a  life  of  its  own,  in  a 
way  that  technology  gets  beyond 
our  control. 

Jenkins:  Is  it  demonic? 

Gessell:  Well,  that's  what 
demonic  means,  isn't  it?  The  vital 
powers  of  creation  erupting  from 
the  depths  and  destroying  all.  It's 
not  the  use  of  power  for  some 
constructive  purpose.  It's  developed 
in  ways  that  are  unimaginably 
destructive. 

Jenkins:  Are  you  hopeful? 

Gessell:  Yes,  without  making 
any  sort  of  decision  to  be.  And  I 
suspect  that  when  I  taste  despair, 
that  this  is  an  aberration.  So  I 
guess  I'm  saying  hope  is  a  function 
of  being  human. 

Jenkins:  Who  is  Jack  Gessell? 

Gessell:  (long  pause)  The  reason 
I'm  pausing  is  I'm  not  sure  where  to 
pick  it  up.  It's  interesting.  I 
remember  when  shortly  after  I  was 
in  my  first  parish  somebody  said, 
"Let's  go  around  and  ask  people 
who  they  are  and  see  what  happens. 
But  before  we  do  tha't,  who  are 
you?"  And  I  said,  Tm  a  priest." 
And  that's  true,  I  am,  and  that's  an 
important  part  of  my  life.  But  I 
don't  think  that's  where  I'd  start 
any  more.  I  think  I'd  say  I  am  a 
human  being  or  something  like 
that,  and  identify  myself  in  what  I 


think  would  be  a  more  basic  way 
than  in  terms  of  my  function.  In  a 
sense  functions  are  roles,  not  to 
belittle  the  vocation,  but  are  not  as 
important  as  the  essential  being 
and  integrity  of  the  person.  I'll  tell 
you  what  I  value  in  myself.  I  value 
iny  concern  about  integrity.  I'm  not 
always  a  person  of  integrity,  but  I'm 
aware  of  the  fact  that  that's  what  I 
really  want  to  be,  and  that's  what  I 
really  work  at  trying  to  be.  I  have  a 
hard  time  sometimes  telling  the 
truth,  but  I  want  to.  I  have  a  hard 
time  sometimes  being  honest  with 
myself  and  people,  but  that's  what  I 
want  to  do.  I  guess  I  would  answer 
your  question  somehow  in  relation 
to  that  sense  of  my  hope  for  the 
kind  of  integrity  and  the  way  in 
which  I  relate  to  other  people.  Just 
as  I  said,  I'm  not  always  a  person  of 
integrity,  but  I  hope  I  know  that. 
My  relations  to  other  people  are 
often  chaotic,  but  I'm  aware  of  that. 
So  I  can't  say  that  Tm  a  person  who 
relates  well  to  other  people  and  that 
that  relationship  is  always 
constructive  and  creative.  But  I  am 
saying  that  these  are  important  to 
me,  and  these  are  values  in  my  life 
that  I  want  to  continue  to  think  of 
as  important.  And  probably  as  long 
as  I'm  conscious,  I  will  see  these  as 
centers  of  reflection  and  meditation 
and  prayer  and  action.  So,  who  am 
I?  Some  one  for  whom  these  values 
are  important. 
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Hughes  Wins  Grant 


The  Rev.  Robert  D.  Hughes, 
assistant  professor  of  systematic 
theology,  has  been  awarded  a 
$5,000  grant  from  the  Conant  Fund 
through  the  Board  of  Theological 
Education  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
The  grant  will  help  support  work  on 
a  book  Mr.  Hughes  is  writing  which 
is  about  the  new  sacramental 
theology  from  an  Anglican  and 
ecumenical  perspective.  He  will  be 


working  on  the  book  during  a 
sabbatical  leave  second  semester  of 
next  year.  At  the  same  time,  he  will 
be  a  visiting  scholar  at  the 
Episcopal  Divinity  School  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  In 
addition  to  his  teaching,  Dr. 
Hughes  is  director  of  the  Anglican 
Center  for  Christian  Family  Life 
and  a  trainer  for  the  Education  for 
Ministry  Program. 


Special  plans  are  being  made  in 
preparation  for  St.  Luke's 
Convocation,  the  School  of 
Theology's  Homecoming,  October 
16-17. 

The  Alumni  Council,  meeting 
May  1,  expressed  concerns  about 
the  lack  of  interest  in  this  annual 
gathering  and  pledged  to  help  give 
it  new  life. 

"We  hope  to  restructure  the 
meeting  and  schedule  activities  so 
that  they  will  bring  more  alumni 
back  to  Sewanee,"  said  Council 
President  W.  Robert  Abstein  of 
Marietta,  Georgia. 

The  DuBose  Lectures  are  regular 
features  of  Homecoming. 

A  new  item  of  important  business 
will  be  the  election  of  three 
members  to  the  Council. 
Nomination  forms  are  being  sent  to 
all  alumni,  and  a  slate  will  be 
compiled  for  the  annual  meeting. 
Then  the  election  will  be  held  at  the 
alumni  luncheon  (which  is  a  change 
from  the  previous  custom  of  holding 
an  alumni  breakfast). 

The  current  members  of  the 
Council  in  addition  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Abstein  are:  Martin  R.  Tilson,  vice- 
president;  Bishop  Leopold  Frade;  H. 
King  Oehmig;  Bertie  Pittman; 


Sister  Lucy  Shetters;  Harry  W. 
Crandall;  Maurice  L.  "Rusty" 
Goldsmith;  Robert  G.  Certain; 
Hendree  Harrison;  and  three 
members  whose  terms  end  this 
year,  Richard  Bridgford,  Charles 
McKimmon,  and  John  Jenkins. 

Also  during  the  spring  Council 
meeting,  members  discussed  the 
Seminary's  ten-year  self-study  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Association  of 
Theological  Schools.  The  Council  is 
involved  in  several  ways  in  making 
suggestions  that  can  lead  to  specific 
actions.  Mr.  Abstein  said  the 
members  were  very  pleased  with 
the  self-study  and  mentioned  their 
affirmation  of  the  curriculum  in 
particular. 

The  Council  also  selected  a 
committee  of  its  members  to 
respond  to  proposals  for  the  chapel 
to  be  built  on  the  new  campus,  and 
the  Council  visited  the  facilities 
now  being  renovated  on  the  new 
campus. 

Mr.  Abstein  said  the  Council  was 
"impressed  and  pleased  with  the 
first-class  way  the  plans  are  being 
carried  out"  in  Hamilton  Hall, 
which  will  house  classrooms,  offices, 
and  guest  quarters.  , 


Books  to  Recommend 


The  following  note  was  provided  by 
a  member  of  the  faculty,  and  thus 
begins  a  regular  column  about 
current  books.  It  is  hoped  that 
alumni  and  friends  will,  through 
this  column,  discover  books  of  value 
for  study  and  reflection. 
Alan  Geyer's  The  Idea  of 
Disarmament  has  as  its  mind- 
catching  subtitle,  "Re-thinking  the 
Unthinkable."  It  is  published  by  the 
Brethren  Press  and  the  Churches' 
Center  for  Theology  and  Public 
Policy,  1982.  Geyer  confronts  the 
churches  for  their  irresponsibility 
in  failing  to  engage  in  systematic 
reflection  in  this  area  of  war  and 
peace,  indeed  for  a  theological 
failure.  He  wants  to  go  beyond  the 
traditional  approaches  of  the  just 
war,  Christian  pacifism,  and  the  so- 
called  school  of  "ethical  realism" 
popularized  by  Reinhold  Niebuhr, 
and  others  of  the  1940s. 

In  the  same  area  of  inquiry  is  the 
United  States  Conference  on 
Catholic  Bishops'  pastoral,  The 
Challenge  of  Peace:  God's  Promise 
and  Our  Response.  It  is  available 
from  Pax  World  Foundation,  100 
Maryland  Avenue,  N.E., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002.  Anyone 
who  wants  to  think  about  nuclear 
arms  and  disarmament  and  about 
the  nuclear  deterrent  cannot  escape 
reading  this  pastoral,  which  will,  I 
believe,  rank  among  the  great 
Roman  Catholic  documents  of  the 
twentieth  century. 


Further,  there  is  Freeman 
Dyson's  Weapons  and  Hope, 
published  this  year  by  Harper  and 
Row.  It  first  appeared  in  four 
installments  during  the  month  of 
February  in  the  New  Yorker 
magazine.  It  requires  close  reading 
but  is  worth  it  because  Dyson, 
heavily  involved  in  the  freeze  and 
disarmament  movements,  is  a 
world-ranked  scientist  who  wants  to 
propose  some  solutions  which 
appear  to  be  novel.  Peace  Thinking 
in  a  Warring  World  by  Edward 
LeRoy  Long,  Jr.,  published  by 
Westminster  in  1983,  is  not  very 
profound  but  is  a  very  useful  book 
with,  for  example,  church  adult 
classes.  He  wants  to  suggest  new 
ways  of  thinking  about 
fundamental  problems  related  to 
war  and  peace. 

In  another  area  of  concern, 
Robert  L.  McCan,  a  priest  of  our 
church,  has  written  World  Economy 
and  World  Hunger:  The  Response  of 
the  Churches.  It  is  published  by 
University  Publications  «f  America, 
1982,  and  addresses  some  basic 
problems  about  which  we  all  need 
to  be  concerned  and  informed, 
especially  in  view  of  the  impending 
crisis  of  hunger  in  Africa.  McCan  is 
the  associate  director  of  the 
Churches'  Center  for  Theology  and 
Public  Policy,  noted  above  in 
connection  with  Alan  Geyer's  book. 

The  Rev.  John  M.  Gessell 


Called  to  Mission 
and  the  Episcopate 


by  David  Parker,  T*84 

The  Rev.  Craig  Barry  Anderson, 
elected  Bishop  of  South  Dakota  in 
March,  will  leave  Sewanee  this 
summer  to  continue  an  active 
ministry  that  has  touched  almost 
every  phase  of  life  on  the  Mountain 
during  the  past  twelve  years. 
At  forty-two,  he  will  be  the 
youngest  member  of  the  House  of 
Bishops;  and  he  is  the  third  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Theology  to  be  elected  to  the 
episcopate. 

Craig,  as  he  is  known  to  the 
seminarians  who  study  pastoral 
theology  under  his  tutelage,  entered 
the  School  of  Theology  in  1972. 
Since  that  time,  he  has  served  as 
chaplain  and  instructor  of  religion 
at  St.  Andrew's  School,  assistant 
University  chaplain,  National 
Guard  chaplain  for  the  area,  priest- 
in-charge  of  Christ  Church,  Alto, 
and  since  1977  as  a  School  of 
Theology  faculty  member. 

In  addition,  he  has  earned  a 
master's  degree  from  Vanderbilt 
University  and  is  nearing 
completion  of  a  Ph.D.  from 
Vanderbilt  in  pastoral  theology. 

Last  March  3,  in  a  special 
convention  held  at  Grace  Church  in 
Huron,  Anderson  was  elected 
eighth  Bishop  of  South  Dakota.  As 
he  prepares  to  leave  Sewanee,  Craig 
Anderson  looks  back  on  his 
experience  in  the  University 
community  and  anticipates  his 
ministry  in  the  episcopate. 

"Sewanee  has  been  good  to  me 
and  my  family  in  terms  of  my 
experience  as  a  seminarian  and  the 
various  opportunities  for  ministry 
that  have  been  afforded  me,"  he 
comments.  "The  support  that  I  have 
felt  from  the  School  of  Theology  in 
pursuing  doctoral  work  and  in  my 
teaching  career  has  been  central  to 
my  life." 

While  a  seminarian,  Anderson 
was  the  recipient  of  the  Woods 
Leadership  Award  and  served  two 
years  as  editor  of  the  St.  Luke's 
Journal  of  Theology.  Upon 
graduation,  the  late  Dean  Urban  T. 
Holmes  encouraged  him  to  pursue 
graduate  studies.  He  was  awarded  a 
Hartman  fellowship,  which  is 
awarded  to  alumni  of  the  School  of 
Theology  for  additional  graduate 
work. 

"Terry  Holmes  was  a  guiding 
force  and  a  mentor  for  me,"  Craig 
recalls.  "It  was  through  his 
encouragement  that  I  pursued 
pastoral  theology  and  became 
interested  in  the  relationship 
between  psychology  and  theology." 

The  new  bishop-elect  is 
completing  his  doctoral  dissertation 
entitled  "A  Phenomenology  of 
Pastoral  Care  as  a  Preface  to  the 
Concern  for  Method  in  the  Field  of 
Pastoral  Care."  His  research 


examines  pastoral  care  from  the 
perspective  of  Edmund  Husserl's 
phenomenology  as  interpreted  by 
Edward  Farley. 

"The  central  elements  of  my 
doctoral  research  have  been 
intersubjectivity  and  intentional ity , 
two  aspects  of  pastoral  care  that 
have  not  been  previously  explored," 
he  said. 

As  he  prepares  to  leave  his 
faculty  position,  Anderson  remains 
committed  to  theological  education. 


The  Rev.  Craig  Anderson 


"Theological  education  is  central 
to  the  life  and  mission  of  the 
Church,"  he  said.  "And  I  am 
especially  supportive  of  Dean  John 
Booty's  vision  for  the  School  of 
Theology. 

"There  are  two  things  about  that 
vision  that  excite  me.  First,  it 
recognizes  the  seminary  as  a  place 
for  theological  education  that  goes 
beyond  just  preparing  persons  for 
ordained  ministry.  In  this 
movement  he  the  opportunity  for  an 
increase  in  the  student  body, 
additional  course  offerings,  and  a 
greater  academic  rigor  that  avoids 
faddish  human  potential 
movements  that  have  plagued  the 
Church  for  the  past  twenty  years. 

"Secondly,  I  believe  Dean  Booty's 
vision  for  this  seminary  takes  our 
context  seriously  through  emphasis 


on  ministry  in  small,  rural 
Appalachian  churches." 

Having  se  rve  d  for  seven  years  in 
the  mission  congregation  at  Alto, 
Craig  sees  the  School  of  Theology  as 
moving  in  the  direction  of  greater 
involvement  with  the  surrounding 
community. 

"It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  a 
seminary  professor  couldn't  become 
actively  involved  in  parish  ministry 
while  teaching,"  he  commented. 
In  addition  to  his  ministry  at 
Alto,  Craig  has  also  been  active  in 
the  work  of  the  Appalachian 
Peoples'  Service  Organization 
(APSO)  and  sees  strong  links 
between  Appalachian  ministry  and 
his  new  ministry  in  South  Dakota. 

"South  Dakota  represents  a 
special  kind  of  challenge  in 
ministry,"  he  noted.  "It  is  a  large 
diocese  in  terms  of  geography  and 
numbers  of  congregations  and 
communicants,  and  it  is  bi-cultural. 

"The  central  issue  is  that  of 
respecting  the  native  American 
Indian  culture  without  becoming 
romantic  or  sentimental  or  cynical 
while  addressing  in  a  prophetic  way 
the  various  forms  of  oppression  that 
are  a  part  of  that  culture." 

The  Diocese  of  South  Dakota 
includes  all  of  the  state  and  parts  of 
North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and 
Nebraska.  The  diocese  has  130 
churches,  90  of  which  are  on  Indian 
reservations. 

Despite  a  busy  schedule 
associated  with  his  transition, 
Craig  has  begun  to  study  both  the 
Lakota  and  Dakota  Indian  dialects. 
"You  don't  know  the  culture  until 
you  know  the  language,"  he  says. 

Craig  plans  to  teach  in  the  Doctor 
of  Ministry  program  at  Sewanee 
this  summer  before  moving  to 
South  Dakota  with  his  wife,  Liz, 
and  their  three  children,  Court, 
Megan,  and  Ragnar. 

The  community  will  miss  his 
presence  on  the  faculty,  his 
involvement  in  the  broader 
community,  and  his  command  of  the 
language  as  both  preacher  and 
teacher. 

As  he  puts  it:  "I  hate  to  leave,  but 
it's  time." 

The  ordination  and  consecration  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson  will  be  held 
at  7  p.m.  July  27  at  Our  Lady  of 
Perpetual  Help  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral  in  Rapid  City,  South 
Dakota.  His  installation  as  bishop 
will  be  held  in  September  in  Calvary 
Episcopal  Cathedral  in  Sioux  Falls, 
the  site  of  the  diocesan  office. 


The  Alumni  Council  of  the  School  of  Theology  would  like  to  make  a 
special  request  to  alumni 

Two  of  your  fellow  graduates  have  begun  episcopates  in  dioceses 
that  have  very  special  needs.  Leo  Frade,  T77,  bishop  of  Honduras,  is 
facing  challenges  that  may  seem  almost  insurmountable  and 
certainly  are  beyond  the  means  of  that  diocese  to  solve.  Craig 
Anderson,  T75,  bishop-elect  of  South  Dakota,  is  in  a  very  different 
kind  of  diocese  but  one  in  which  there  is  an  immense  untapped 
potential  for  the  Church. 

Both  Bishop  Frade  and  Bishop-elect  Anderson  can  use  financial 
contributions  from  outside  their  dioceses  in  order  to  build  strong 
ministries  among  native  populations. 

In  support  of  their  work  the  Alumni  Council  is  asking  for  gifts  to  be 
sent  to  Dean  John  Booty.  These  funds  will  be  distributed  to  the 
discretionary  funds  of  Bishop  Frade  and  Bishop-elect  Anderson. 

They  will  be  sustained  and  strengthened  by  our  prayers  and  gifts. 


SPCK  Leaders 
Touched  by  a 
World  Crying 
Out 

The  286-year-old  British  missionary 
society,  SPCK,  which  has 
established  hundreds  of  libraries 
and  schools,  distributed  thirty 
million  books  and  Bibles  worldwide, 
translated  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  into  150  languages,  and 
supported  publication  projects  in 
108  nations,  has  established  a 
branch  in  the  United  States. 
The  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  SPCK/USA, 
has  opened  its  office  in  Sewanee*.  A 
dedication  service  was  held  March 
13  in  the  University's  All  Saints' 
Chapel  during  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

At  that  meeting  the  board 
members,  who  represent  a  broad 
cross-section  of  Episcopal  clergy  and 
lay  leaders,  began  developing  the 
future  course  of  the  new  American 
branch.  Funding  the  development 
and  distribution  of  Christian 
literature  in  Latin  America  and 
Africa  will  be  the  focus  of  efforts 
initially. 

The  board  had  not  even  met 
before  appeals  for  help  were 
received  from  Kenya  in  East  Africa 
and  from  the  Rt.  Rev.  Leo  Frade, 
T77,  the  new  bishop  of  Honduras. 

Thomas  S.  Tisdale,  C'61,  an 
attorney  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  has  been  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  SPCK  branch  in 
America  and  is  the  society's  first 
chairman. 

"SPCK  has  desired  for  many 
years  to  establish  a  branch  in 
America,"  he  said.  "Patrick  Gilbert, 
the  general  secretary  of  SPCK  in 
England,  contacted  me  through  a 
mutual  friend,  and  in  1983  he  came 
to  visit  me  in  Charleston." 

Mr.  Tisdale  then  arranged 
subsequent  meetings  with  the  Rt. 
Rev.  C.  FitzSimons  Allison,  C'49,  of 
South  Carolina,  Vice-Chancellor 
Robert  M.  Ayres,  Jr.,  C'49,  and  the 
Very  Rev.  John  E.  Booty,  dean  of 
the  School  of  Theology. 

"We  realized  the  importance  of 
Episcopalians'  participation  in  this 
worldwide  effort  as  part  of  the 
Anglican  Communion  of  sixty-five 
million  members,"  Mr.  Tisdale  said. 
"The  promotion  of  Christian 
knowledge  through  literature  is 
vital  to  the  work  of  the  Church." 

Several  factors  contributed  to  the 
selection  of  Sewanee  as  the  location 
of  the  American  office:  the  close 
association  the  University  of  the 
South  has  had  with  England,  the 
interest  of  Vice-ChanceHor  Ayres 
and  others  at  Sewanee  in  world 
mission,  and  the  outreach  that  has 
made  and  is  making  the  University 
a  major  center  for  the  Church  in  the 
United  States. 

"Our  goal  will  be  to  aid  the 
dissemination  of  Christian 
literature  primarily  through  people 

(continued  on  next  page) 


SPCK  Leaders 
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already  living  and  working  in  Language  is  a  great  barrier, 

developing  nations,"  Mr.  Tisdale  translations  are  scarce,  and 

aaid.  "Our  initial  task  will  be  to  problems  with  publishing  are 

raise  the  money  to  meet  the  needs  formidable  obstacles,  Mr.  Lunn 

ffe  already  know  exist."  said.  The  problems  are  particularly 

He  also  emphasized  that  SPCK/  critical,  he  said;  because  the  written 


Attending  the  SPCKboard  meeting  are,  from  left,  George  Lunn,  SPCKI 
UK  secretary  for  mission;  Lionel  Scott,  SPCKIUK  officer;  Patrick  Gilbert, 
SPCK/VK  general  secretary,  and  Frederic  C.  Beil  III,  C'70,  of  New  York, 
a  board  member. 


USA,  in  the  same  spirit  shown  by 
the  society  in  England,  will  not  act 
in  competition  with  any  other 
groups  but  will  foster  and 
encourage  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
with  other  agencies  and 
denominations.  He  pointed  out  that 
there  is  more  to  do  than  can  be  done 
to  meet  the  needs  of  Christians  in 
Africa,  Latin  America,  and  the 
Pacific. 

George  Lunn,  secretary  for 
mission  of  SPCK  in  England, 
opened  the  Sewanee  events  with  an 
address  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
growing  number  of  readers  in 
Africa  who  do  not  have  access  to 
books,  or  even  Christian  leadership. 


word  is  so  important  to  the  spiritual 
and  material  growth  of  people. 

"In  nation  after  nation,  the  gift  of 
education  came  through  the 
church,"  he  said.  "This  Christian 
ministry  of  print  is  not  optional;  it 
is  an  integral  part  of  our  mission." 

With  the  SPCK  office  in  Sewanee, 
that  mission  now  has  a  new  focus  in 
the  Episcopal  Church. 

The  preacher  for  the  dedication 
was  the  Rt.  Rev.  G.  Edward 
Haynsworth,  T49,  H'69,  executive 
for  World  Mission  in  Church  and 
Society  at  the  Episcopal  Church 
headquarters  in  New  York.  Bishop 
Allison  was  the  celebrant.  Also 
participating  was  the  Rt.  Rev. 


The  Rev  Thomas  S.  Tisdale,  C'61,  center,  presides  at  the  spring  meeting 
ofSPCKlUSA.  Seated  with  him  are  the  Rt.  Rev.  G.  Edward  Haynsworth, 
T49  H'69,  and  Karen  Crippen,  SPCICs  administrative  assistant. 


Dean  John  E.  Booty  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  C.  FitzSimons  Allison,  C49,  H78, 
prepare  to  enter  All  Saints'  Chapel  for  the  SPCK  dedication  service. 


SPCK  trustees  gathering  for  the  board  meeting  are,  from  left,  Dixie 
Hutchinson  of  Dallas,  Texas;  Dean  John  E.  Bootyr  and  the  Rev.  Onell 
Soto  of  New  York,  information  officer  for  the  Episcopal  Mission  and 
Education  Office. 


Furman  C.  Stough,  C'51,  T55,  H71, 
bishop  of  Alabama  and  University 
chancellor.  The  dedication  and 
meetings  were  attended  by  fourteen 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  officers  of  SPCK  in  England. 
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Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
information  about  the  launching  of 
SPCKIUSA  earlier  this  month  with 
its  target  of  development, 
publication,  and  distribution  of 
literature  to  aid  Christian  ministry 


in  developing  countries. 

The  role  of  SPCK  has  been  vital  in 
the  ongoing  work  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  here  in  Madagascar. 
Without  massive  support,  we  would 
be  completely  without  any  service 
books  whatsoever.  We  are  currently 
receiving  books  for  the  Theological 
College  library  which  we  could  not 
possibly  afford  otherwise.  The  next 
major  step  forward  will  be  the 
development  of  literature  for  the 
Church  by  the  Church  here. 

Thus  we  appreciate  fully  the 
importance  of  your  new  venture  and 
wish  you  every  success  and  blessing 
in  this. 


The  Hev.  Hall  Speers         ^ 

.Antananarivo,  I  ^a 

Madagascar  m  w> 


Sewanee  Slips  to 
Third  in  CAC  Festival 


Bill  Huyclc 


New  Director 
of  Athletics 


The  University  has  selected  as  its 
new  director  of  athletics  Bill  Huyck, 
track  coach  and  chairman  of  the 
physical  education  department  at 
Carleton  College  in  Northfield, 
Minnesota. 

Head  football  coach  Horace  Moore 
has  been  serving  as  interim  director 
since  last  year  when  Walter  Bryant, 
who  held  the  position  for  thirty 
years  ,  became  director  of  the 
alumni  fund  in  the  development 
office. 

"Coach  Huyck  comes  to  us  from  a 
very  successful  program  at  a  highly 
respected  liberal  arts  college,"  said 
Vice-Chancellor  Robert  M.  Avres, 
Jr.  "Hib  experience  and  outlook  will 
be  valuable  to  our  program." 

Huyck  has  taught  and  coached  for 
twenty-seven  years  at  Carleton 
College,  where  he  was  also  a  star 
athlete  and  a  1953  graduate.  He 
also  studied  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

He  has  been  coach  of  track  and 
cross  country  since  1957.  His  teams 
have  won  twelve  Midwest 
Conference  cross  country 
championships,  seven  indoor  track 
championships,  and  five  outdoor 
track  titles.  His  1980  cross  country 
team  won  the  NCAA  Division  m 
National  Championships,  and  in 
seven  of  the  past  nine  years,  his 
teams  have  placed  no  worse  than 
sixth  in  the  national  meet. 

Twenty-one  of  his  track  athletes 
have  received  All-America  honors, 
and  three  have  won  NCAA  post- 
graduate scholarships. 

From  1957  to  1963,  Coach  Huyck 
was  also  Carleton's  ice  hockey  coach 
and  assistant  football  coach.  He  has 
been  department  chairman  since 
1979  and  full  professor  of  physical 
education  since  1973.  He  haB  also 
served  as  interim  dean  of 
admissions  and  for  nine  years  was 
coordinator  of  summer  institutes  at 
Carleton. 

An  active  NCAA  track  official 
since  1965,  Coach  Huyck  has 
taught  at  numerous  track  clinics 
throughout  the  country.  He  has 
written  thirteen  articles  which  have 
been  published  in  track  and  athletic 
journals.  In  1979  he  was  inducted 
into  the  Carleton  College  Athletic 
Hall  of  Fame. 


Since  last  fall  Sewanee  led  the  race 
for  the  all-conference  trophy  and 
then  struggled  through  a  rain- 
drenched  spring  festival  at  Centre 
College  and  came  out  with  an 
overall  third  place  in  the  College 
Athletic  Conference. 

The  CAC  champion  was  Centre, 
which  won  the  golf  and  baseball 
titles  to  pass  both  Sewanee  and 
Rose-Hulman,  which  finished  in 
second  place. 

Baseball 

Going  into  the  conference  sports 
festival,  the  Tigers  held  an 
impressive  12-5  record. 

"When  you're  having  fun,  you  can 
relax,"  said  Coach  Dewey  Warren, 
"and  this  is  a  key  in  winning  ball 
games." 

His  philosophy  is  hard  to  fault. 
The  team  averaged  ten  runs  a  game 
and  had  a  combined  batting 
average  of  .363.  John  Laurenzo, 
C'86,  Mark  Kent,  C'87,  and  Phil 
Savage,  C'87,  each  hit  better  than 
.400.  Kent  and  Laurenzo  won  four 
games  apiece  on  the  mound. 

Approaching  the  CAC  festival  at 
Centre,  Coach  Warren  said  the 
tournament  schedule  was  good  for 
Sewanee,  but  the  schedule  was 
scrapped  when  rain  washed  out  the 
first  two  days.  The  teams  then  went 
to  a  double-elimination  format  of 
five-inning  games.  All  the  games 
were  played  on  Saturday. 

Sewanee  finished  with  a  2-2 
record,  beating  Fisk  5-4  and  Rose- 
Hulman  5-1  between  losses  to 
Centre  2-1  and  10-0.  The  Tigers 
finished  second  in  the  conference. 

Track 

"It's  encouraging  that  when  we 
bring  six  people  to  the  meet,  five  of 
them  place,"  said  Coach  Cliff  Afton. 

Charles  Yeomans,  C'85,  of 
Manchester,  Tennessee,  was  second 
in  the  10,000-meter  run,  and  Mark 
Vandiver,  C'86,  of  Henderson ville, 
Tennessee,  was  third  in  the  shot 
put.  But  the  numbers  were  too 
small,  and  the  Tigers  finished  last 
in  the  six-team  CAC  field. 

A  new  all-weather  track  is 
scheduled  to  be  completed  before 
next  season  and  should  help  attract 
more  good  track  athletes  to  the     ' 
Mountain. 


Tennis 

The  Tigers  finished  the  regular 
season  with  a  13-13  record,  which 
included  a  victory  over  nationally 
ranked  Emory  and  Henry. 

In  the  CAC  tournament,  they  fell 
victim  to  a  surprising  dark  horse, 
Rose-Hulman,  and  Sewanee  took  a 
fourth  place.  First  and  second 
places  went  to  Principia  and  Centre 
respectively. 

Coach  Norman  Kalkhoff  said  the 
team  will  be  stronger  despite  the 
loss  to  graduation  of  number-four 
player,  Fred  Tritschler,  and  number 
six,  Carl  Brutkiewicz. 


Golf 

The  Tiger  linksmen  did  not  lose  to  a 
Division  III  or  non-conference 
opponent  all  season  and  were 
aiming  for  the  national 
championships  going  into  the  CAC 
festival. 

Led  by  Bill  Hodges,  C'84,  an  all- 
state  player  from  Thomasville, 
Georgia,  the  team  placed  fourth  in 
the  Kennesaw  Invitational,  fourth 
in  the  Lee  Invitational,  and  third  in 
the  Tennessee  Intercollegiate 
Championships.  Perhaps  the  team's 
best  victory  was  against 
Southwestern,  which  trailed  the 
Tigers  by  forty  strokes. 

As  the  Tigers  approached  the 
conference  meet,  Coach  Horace 
Moore  pegged  Centre  as  the  favorite 
because  of  the  home  course. 

Hodges  won  the  individual  crown 
for  the  third  consecutive  year,  but 
the  Tigers  fell  behind  by  sixteen 
strokes  on  the  first  nine  holes  and 
had  to  battle  back  through  the  next 
twenty-seven  holes  to  capture 
second  place  only  two  strokes 
behind  Centre. 

"Usually  you  give  the  home  team 
ten  strokes,"  said  Coach  Moore. 
"They  beat  us  by  two.  It  was 
tough  for  our  seniors  to  take; 
they've  won  it  every  year 
they've  been  here." 


Mark  gent,  C'87,  ofHuntsville 
establishes  good  relations  with  the 
masked  man  behind  the  plate. 

CAC  Changes 

The  resignation  of  two  members  of 
the  College  Athletic  Conference  has 
changed  Sewanee's  football 
schedule  and  brought  back  an  old 
foe,  Samford  University  of 
Birmingham.  Another  traditional 
rival,  Hampden-Sydney,  is  back  on 
the  schedule. 

The  two  CAC  losses  are  Principia 
and  Fisk,  and  Earlham  College  of 
Richmond,  Indiana,  has  joined  the 
conference. 

The  1984  football  schedule 
follows: 

Millsaps  Sept.  15 

at  Earlham  Sept.  22 

Centre  Sept.  29 

Southwestern  Oct.  6 

at  Georgia  Southwestern        Oct.  13 
at  Washington  and  Lee  Oct.  20 

Rose-Hulman  Oct.  27 

Hampden-Sydney"  Nov.  3 

at  Samford  Nov.  10 


Winton  Blount,  C'87,  of 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  controls  the 
action  in  Sewanee's  18-0  victory  over 
Auburn  this  season.  The  Tigers  had 
a  6-3  record,  including  victories  over 
Vanderbilt  and  Tennessee. 


Coach  Horace  Moore  is  flanked  by  Bill  Hodges,  C'84,  left,  and  Eddie 
McKeithen,  C'84,  the  co-winners  of  the  Barron-C  ravens  Trophy  presented 
annually  to  the  outstanding  athlete  of  the  year.  McKeithen  was  the  record 
scorer  for  the  varsity  soccer  team,  and  Hodges  won  the 
title  for  the  third  consecutive  year. 


Heidi  Barker,  C'85,  dribbles  past  opponents  c 
gained  momentum  this  season.  In  the  backgri 


Best  Soccer 
Season  Ever 

This  season  was  the  best  ever  for 
the  women's  soccer  team  yet  Coach 
Peter  Haley  was  able  to  say:  "What 
is  really  exciting  is  that  we'll  be 
even  better  next  year."  All  but  one 
of  a  skillful  crew  will  return  next 
year. 

The  Tigers  won  eight  of  their  last 
nine  matches  and  finished  with  an 
8-3-2  record.  They  worked  together 
with  increasing  skill  as  the  Beason 
progressed,  defeating  Alabama  and 
Millsaps  and  closing  the  season 


Women's  Tennis 

The  women's  tennis  team  fought  its 
For  the  moment,  watching  from  the  fence  are  Dorothy  Walton,  C'87,  of  way  to  a  second  place  in  the 

Oxford  Mississippi,  and  John  Laurenzo,  C'86,  of  University,  Mississippi.     Women  s  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
'      '  rr  Conference  Tournament  after 

completing  the  regular  season  with 
a  5-4  record.' 

Kelly  Creveling,  C'84,  was  the 
lone  tournament  singles  champ  for 
the  Tigers,  and  she  and  Adrienne 
Briggs,  C'86,  took  the  tournament 
doubles  title.  Southwestern  won  the 
team  trophy.  Other  conference 
teams  include  Maryville,  Berea, 
Centre,  Asbury,  and  Fisk. 
Creveling  was  the  only 
graduating  senior  on  the  squad, 
prompting  Coach  Jeannie  Fissinger 
to  anticipate  a  strong  team  next 


with  a  sweep  of  the  Sewanee 
Invitational.  The  Tigers  had 
tournament  victories  over 
Tennessee  4-0,  Southwestern  8-1, 
and  Georgia  Tech  1-0. 

Jennifer  Boyd,  C'87,  was  the 
leading  scorer  and  set  a  school 
record  with  fifteen  goals.  Seven  of 
the  eight  Sewanee  victories  were 
shutouts,  and  on  the  defensive  end 
of  the  field,  Fran  Stanley,  C-87,  Was 
a  standout. 


Basketball 

Jim  Startz,  C'85,  and  Kevin 
Barnett,  0*84,  both  forwards,  are 
members  of  the  all-conference 
squad  of  the  College  Athletic 
Conference. 

Startz  led  the  Tigers  in  both 
scoring  (17.7)  and  rebounding  (7.8), 
while  Barnett  was  the  second 
leading  scorer  and  was  first  in  free- 
throw  percentage  (83.3). 

Startz  was  also  named  to  the  first 
team  all-district  squad. 


Tommy  Black,  C'86,  prepares  to  slide  for 
winning  season. 


Century  II 
Fund 
Prepares 
Final  Phase 


Vice-Chancellor  Robert  M.  Ayres, 
Jr.  proudly  announced  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Century  II 
Campaign  executive  council  that 
the  Century  II  Fund  was  now  two- 
thirds  ($34  million)  of  the  way 
toward  its  objective  of  $50  million, 
and  proceeded  to  tell  those 
assembled  that  plans  for  the  final 
thrust  were  already  being 
formulated. 

"The  next  phase  of  our  effort 
concerns  all  the  alumni,"  said  Mr. 
Ayres,  "and  we  must  provide 
everyone  with  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  thiB  most  important 
effort.  In  every  city  and  area  in 
which  I  have  been  for  the  past  two- 
and-a-half  years,  I  have  been  asked, 
"When  are  the  alumni  going  to  be 
given  a  chance  to  give?'  Well,  the 
answer  is  now.  Traditionally,  in 
every  successful  fund-raising 
campaign,  all  sectors  of  the  'family' 
are  asked  to  participate.  It  was  our 
plan  to  solicit  major  corporate, 
individual,  and  foundation  gifts 
first.  We  have  done  that,  and  now  it 
is  time  that  we  prepare  for  the 
larger  effort  of  involving  the  rest  of 
the  Sewanee  family." 

Mr.  Ayres  asked  the  vice- 
president  for  development,  William 
U.  Whipple,  to  outline  the  plan  for 
the  final  phase.  Mr.  Whipple  began 
his  remarks  with  a  brief  synopsis  of 
the  eleven  regional  campaigns 
(Atlanta,  Birmingham, 
Chattanooga,  Dallas,  Houston, 
Jacksonville,  Lake  Charles, 
Memphis,  Nashville,  Sewanee,  and 
Shreveport)  saying  that  efforts  were 
under  way  in  each  of  these  areas  to 
complete  all  of  the  outstanding 
calls.  He  pointed  out  that  with  the 
closing  of  the  Jacksonville 
campaign,  it  became  apparent  that 
the  majority  of  these  areas  would 
need  a  "phase  two,"  and  thus  the 
idea  for  the  final  phase  campaign 
was  born. 

"In  order  for  the  campaign  to 
work,"  said  Mr.  Whipple,  "we  must 
have  the  total  monetary  and  time 
commitment  of  all  of  the  class 
agents  involved.  If  the  agents  do  not 


set  the  example  for  their  workers, 
the  plan  cannot  succeed." 

Mr.  Whipple  went  on  to  explain 
that  the  plan  called  for  the  class 
agents  from  the  classes  of  1935- 
1975  to  assemble  on  the  Mountain 
in  May  for  a  briefing  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor.  At  this  briefing,  the 
agents  would  be  asked  to  go 
through  previously  screened 
biographical  printouts  of  the 
members  of  their  respective  classes 
and  rate  each  classmate  as  well  as 
identify  those  individuals  they  felt 
they  could  enlist  as  workers  in  the 
nine  areas  (Jacksonville,  Nashville, 
Memphis,  Chattanooga,  Atlanta, 
Birmingham,  New  Orleans,  Dallas/ 
Ft.  Worth,  and  Houston),  which  had 
been  targeted  for  the  final  phase. 
The  plan  calls  for  the  workers  in 
those  areas  to  make  personal 
visitations  to  as  many  people  as 
possible.  Unlike  previous  area 
campaigns,  the  workers  will  choose 
from  their  area  pool  the  people  they 
wish  to  visit.  No  one  will  be 
assigned  to  anyone.  Those  alumni 
not  chosen  for  personal  visitations 
will  be  placed  back  in  the  general 
pool  for  a  phone  call  at  a  later  date 
from  another  city.  The  workers  will 
also  choose  from  the  general  pool 
people  across  the  United  States 
they  feel  comfortable  calling  on  the 
phone  and  soliciting  a  pledge  of 
$1,000  to  $25,000  payable  over  five 
years.  It  is  felt  that  the  two-fold 
approach  of  personal  visitations  and 
phone  solicitations  will  allow  the 
largest  number  of  alumni  to  be 
reached  in  the  shortest  time  with 
the  best  possible  results.  The  goal  of 
this  drive  is  to  raise  $1,000,000 
which  will  be  used  to  endow  an 
alumni  chair. 

The  time  element  was  touched 
upon  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  when 
he  said,  "We  hope  to  conclude  all 
organized  efforts  of  fund-raising  for 
the  Century  II  Fund  by  the  end  of 
calendar  year  1984.  At  that  time,  it 
would  be  nice  to  announce  joyfully 
that  we  have  gone  over  our  $50 
million  objective.  From  what  I  have 
seen  and  heard  from  all  of  the 
enthusiastic  alumni  of  this  great 
University,  I  feel  confident  that  we 
will  succeed.  Historically,  when 
Sewanee  has  been  in  need,  its 
alumni  have  always  helped.  I  am 
sure  all  alumni  will  want  a  hand  in 
perpetuating  the  lofty  standards  we 
have  sought  to  maintain  over  the 
years  and  that  none  would  be 
content  unless  Sewanee  were  at  the 
forefront  of  higher  education  in  this 
country." 


Veteran  members  of  the  Alumni  Council  exchange  news  and  ideas  at  the 
Council's  opening  reception.  From  left  are  Penn  Rogers,  C'72;  Jock 
Tonissen,  C'70;  and  Sam  Carroll,  C'69. 


Gus  Graydon,  C'37,  left,  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  and  Ed  Harrison, 
C'35,  ofPensacola,  Florida,  compare  notes. 


Louis  Rice  III,  C'73,  center,  Sewanee 's  director  of  deferred  giving,  assists 
Jim  Grier,  C'76,  and  Debbie  Guthrie,  C'77,  in  preparing  class  records  for 
the  final  stages  of  Century  II. 


Vice-Chancellor  Ayres,  left,  talks  with  John  P.  Guerry,  C'49,  center,  of 
Chattanooga,  and  James  G.  Cote,  Jr.,  C'47,  during  the  Alumni  Council 
meeting  in  May. 


The  Alumni  Council  breakfast  turns  into  a  working  session  for  the  final 
phase  of  the  Century  II  Fund. 


Among  the  Board  members  taking  part  in  trustee  orientation  this  spring 
are,  from  left,  the  Rev.  Dwight  E.  Ogier,  C'64,  diocese  of  Central  Florida; 
iheRt.  Rev.D.  D.  Patterson,  bishop  of  Dallas;  and  C.  Preston  Wiles,  Jr., 
CIS,  diocese  of  Dallas. 


Eighty-nine  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  attended  the  t 
meting  in  May,  including,  from  left,  the  Rev.  M.  L.  Agnew.C  84  dwcese 
of  Texas  I  Bob  Hynson,  C'67,  an  Associated  Alumni  trustee  from  Laurel, 
Mississippi;  the  Rev.  Bob  Dedmon,  T82,  diocese  of  Tennessee;  and  Fred 
Croom,  faculty  trustee. 


Taking  a  break  from  the  May  Board  of  Trustees  meeting  ore,  fi™W- 
the  Rev  Bob  Haden,  C60,  diocese  of  North  Carolina;  the  Rev.  Michael  R 
llmp^in^7^ioceseofUpperSouthCarolina;andBdlV/eaver,Ce4, 

an  Associated  Alumni  trustee. 


National  Chairmen  Warn 
Against  Complacency 


Both  Allan  King,  national 
chairman  for  the  Century  II  Fund, 
and  Gerald  DeBlois,  national  vice- 
chairman,  cautioned  campaign 
workers  and  alumni  about 
complacency  in  achieving 
Sewanee's  Century  II  goal  of  $50 
million. 

Gerald  DeBlois  praised  the 
enthusiastic  response  of  the  alurihi 
to  his  challenge  grant  and  was  very 
pleased  that  the  entire  $1,000,000 
had  been  used  up  in  a  little  over  six 
months,  but  he  hastened  to  add  that 
the  raising  of  the  alumni 
percentage  was  one  thing,  while 
raising  the  remainder  of  the 
$50,000,000  was  quite  another. 
"We  cannot  expect  our  friends 
and  fellow  alumni  to  make  a 
contribution  to  this  effort 
voluntarily,"  said  Mr.  DeBlois. 
"They  must  be  asked.  Even  though 
we  have  been  able  to  raise  almost 
$33  million,  much  remains  to  be 
done." 


Allan  King  urged  workers  to 
renew  their  efforts  in  the  months  to 
come  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
successful  conclusion  of  the  Century 
II  Fund  and  reminded  those 
assembled:  "In  many  instances  you 
have  to  make  more  than  one  call. 
You  may  not  be  able  to  reach  a 
prospect  the  first  time,  or  the 
prospect  may  not  be  able  to  give  you 
his  or  her  undivided  attention  when 
you  do  call.  Make  sure  you  have  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  entire 
plan." 

Mr.  King  suggested  that  many 
times  it  is  beneficial  if  someone 
accompanies  a  worker  on  a  call.  He 
pointed  out  that  it  shows  the 
worker's  as  well  as  Sewanee's 
interest,  and  reaffirms  that  the 
worker  believes  enough  in  the 
program  to  make  a  special  effort  to 
present  the  case  for  the  prospect's 
consideration. 


Alumni  Win  Baffy  Match 


Once  again  the  Vicar's  Baffy 
Tournament  has  been  won  by  the 
alumni,  though  the  captain  of  the 
Sewanee  Golfing  Society,  W. 
Warren  Belser,  Jr.,  C'50,  noted  that 
the  one-point  margin  of  victory 
indicates  there  is  no  clear 
superiority. 

Alumni  were  matched  against  six 
top  varsity  players  April  28  on  the 
Sewanee  course  (the  final  score  was 
fourteen  for  the  alumni  and 
thirteen  for  the  varsity),  and  a 
dozen  other  alumni  matched  each 
other  on  two  teams  called  the 


Alumni  Trustees 


Purple  and  the  White. 

The  golfers  also  met  for  a  dinner 
the  night  before  the  match  as  well 
as  for  a  light  lunch  the  next  day, 
and  most  enjoyed  a  second  round  of 
golf. 

Mr.  Belser  said  that  fathers  of 
Sewanee  students  should  also  be 
aware  that  they  are  welcome  to 
play  in  the  annual  Baffy  matches. 

"Mothers  of  students  are  looking 
for  an  excuse  to  come,"  he  said. 
"Students  should  keep  their  parents 
informed." 


Three  new  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  for  the  Associated  Alumni 
were  elected  this  spring  and  will 
assume  their  duties  July  1. 

They  are  Gerald  L.  DeBlois,  C'63, 
of  New  Orleans  and  Martha's 
Vineyard;  the  Rev.  Thomas  R. 
Ward,  C'67,  of  Nashville;  and 
James  H.  Bratton,  Jr.,  C'52,  of 
Atlanta. 


The  new  members  are  replacing 
the  Rev.  William  S.  Mann,  C'39; 
Robert  C.  Hynson,  C'67;  and  Lee 
McGriff,  Jr.,  C'41,  whose  terms  are 
ending.  Other  Associated  Alumni 
members  of  the  Board  are  the  Rev. 
W  Barnum  McCarty,  C'54,  T56; 
Kyle  Rote,  Jr.,  C'72;  William  C. 
Weaver  HI,  C'64;  and  Jack  L. 
Stephenson,  C'49. 


A  coffee  break  during  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of^tees^Fromleft  are 
Professor  John  V.  Reishman;  Kyle  Wheelus,  Jr.,  C  S%ofBeaumont 
Texas;  Stewart  Thomas,  C84,  a  student  trustee;  and  Kyle  Rote,  Jr.,  C  72, 
of  Memphis,  Tennessee. 


Alumni  director  Beeler  Brush,  C'68,  answers  questions  from  Tom  Black 
CSS,  left,  and  Billy  Kimbrough,  C'57,  about  their  work  m  the  final  phase 
of  the  capital  funds  campaign: 


Variety  in  Club  Events 


Charleston 

It  looks  as  though  1984  will  be 
another  exciting  year  for  our  club 
and  we  look  forward  to  the  active 
support  of  all  Charleston  alumni. 
Already  this  year  we  enjoyed  the 
wonderful  cocktail  party  that  the 
Rhetts  organized.  We  want  to  thank 
Sally  and  Edmund,  C'69,  for  their 
personal  contribution  in  having  all 
of  us  as  guests. 

In  addition,  Ed  Wilkes,  the  new 
director  of  admissions,  put  on  an 
excellent  presentation  for  the  1984- 
1985  prospective  students  from 
local  high  schools.  There  are  many 
local  students  who  are  interested  in 
Sewanee,  and  we  should  really  have 
a  fine  freshman  group  from 
Charleston.  To  round  out  January's 
activities,  our  Vice-Chancellor,  Bob 
Ayres,  gave  a  very  interesting  talk 


concerning  his  involvement  in 
Christian  outreach  and  missions. 
He  was  a  guest  of  the  diocese  of 
South  Carolina. 

On  March  24  another  oyster  roast 
was  held  in  Rock vi lie.  This  year  it 
was  in  the  village  at  Ben  Hagood's 
residence. 

One  final  note  of  thanks  to  Leize 
Glover,  C79,  for  her  tremendous 
help  and  leadership  the  past  three 
years  as  our  president.  Her 
involvement  in  the  club  led  to  a 
renewed  interest  by  many  of  us  and 
again  we  thank  her, 

I  am  pleased  to  have  Richard 
Hutson,  C79,  vice-president,  and 
Dick  Mappus,  C77,  secretary/ 
treasurer,  helping  me  this  year. 


Walter  D.  Bryant,  C'49,  is  welcomed  by  officers  of  the  Birminghan 
Sewanee  Club. 


Middle  Georgia 

Twenty-five  members  of  the 
Sewanee  Club  of  Middle  Georgia 
met  March  16  at  the  Casses'  home 
in  Macon.  This  meeting,  it  should 
be  noted,  did  occur  in  the  winter, 
even  though  winter  had  but  a  few 
remaining  days;  thus  the  Middle 
Georgia  club  was  established  again 
as  "regular." 

The  members,  consisting  of 
parents  of  students  and  some 
graduates  of  recent  years,  milled 
about  generally,  rallying  and 
discoursing.  The  president  forgot  to 
take  photgraphs  to  make  up  for  the 
photographs  that  had  been  botched 
at  the  previous  meeting.  But  the 
president  did  give  a  brief  report. 
The  best  part  was  that  DuRoss 
Fitzpatrick,  C'57,  offered  hiB 
country  home  near  Tarversville  for 
the  next  meeting. 

There  followed  a  serious 
discussion  about  methods  of  raising 
Sewanee's  name  in  the  area 
secondary  schools.  Several  members 
offered  to  visit  guidance  counselors 
and  distribute  Sewanee  material  as 
needed. 

Then  everyone  returned  to 

cializing.  In  other  words,  the 
revival  and  refoundation  of  the 
SCMG  proceeds  apace! 

Michael  Cass,  C'63, 
President 


Birmingham 

The  annual  Birmingham  banquet 
was  held  on  November  17  at  the 
Mountain  Brook  Sheraton.  Walter 
Bryant  was  on  hand  to  entertain 
the  crowd  with  Sewanee  stories;  he 
also  told  us  of  his  new 


New  officers  elected  for  1984  are 
Charles  Mayer,  C76,  vice- 
president;  Suzanne  Graham,  C76, 
president;  and  Kathy  Durkee,  C79. 
Also  in  attendance  were  Zach 
Hutto,  C76;  Melissa  Berry  Strange, 
C79;  Norman  Jetmundsen,  C76; 
Bayard  Tynes,  Jr.,  C79;  Richard 
Simmons,  Jr.,  C'50;  Warren  Belser, 
C'50;  and  many  others.  A  good  time 
was  enjoyed  by  all. 

Charles  Mayer,  C76 


Washington 

The  Washington  Sewanee  Club  held 
a  reception  honoring  Vice- 
Chancellor  Robert  M.  Ayres  on 
April  11  in  the  Longworth  Office 
Building  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  Marc  Williams, 
C'81 ,  was  responsible  for  much  of 
tile  planning. 


Among  those  at  the  Sewanee  Club  dinner  in  St.  Louis  were,  from  left, 
Shapleigh  A.  Boyd  III,  C'62;  Thomas  L.  Burroughes,  C'72;  William  T. 
Cocke,  C'51,  the  speaker;  and  James  R.  Carden,  C'48. 

St  Louis 


Members  of  the  Sewanee  Club  of  St. 
Louis  gathered  at  the  University 
Club  on  Saturday,  February  25,  for 
its  first  function  of  the  year.  About 
forty-six  alumni,  parents,  and 
friends  of  Sewanee  enjoyed  cocktails 
and  dinner  and  were  treated  to  an 
entertaining  talk  by  University 
English  professor,  Dr.  William  T. 
Cocke. 

Jess  Cheatham,  C'51,  club 
president,  announced  plans  to  bring 
the  club  onto  a  more  effective 
operational  footing  in  order  to  assist 
the  office  of  admissions  to  recruit 
more  students  from  the  St.  Louis 
area. 

Tom  Darnall,  C'57,  member  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  updated  the 
group  on  the  progress  of  the 
Century  II  campaign  and  urged 
those  present  to  continue  their 
support  of  the  University  in  this 
vital  undertaking. 


The  president  welcomed  the  Rt. 
Rev.  William  A.  Jones,  H75,  Bishop 
of  Missouri,  and  expressed  thanks 
for  his  support  and  interest  in  the 
University  and  the  local  Sewanee 
Club. 

Fortunately,  on  Sunday, 
February  26,  Professor  Cocke  was 
able  to  escape  from  St.  Louis  just 
prior  to  a  major  snowstorm.  Only 
two  years  ago  Professor  Gil 
Gilchrist  was  marooned  in  his  St. 
Louis  hotel  for  three  days  by  the 
worst  snowstorm  to  hit  the  area  in 
many  years.  He  had  been  in  St. 
Louis  to  address  the  Club's  annual 
cocktail/dinner. 

After  calculating  the  odds,  it's 
apparent  that  the  St.  Louis  Club 
will  have  to  break  this  jinx  by 
moving  future  meeting  dates  to 
April  or  May. 

Jess  Cheatham,  C'51 


Wf* 

The  St.  Louis  dinner  at  the  University  Club  brought  together  some 
special  guests.  From  left  are  John  R.  Lauless,  C'81;  Thomas  S.  Parnall, 
C57,  and  his  wife,  Carol;  and  Ann  Davis  and  her  husband,  William  B. 
Davis,  C'69. 

Atlanta 


We  had  a  most  enjoyable  Christmas 
cocktail  party  at  the  home  of  Cosmo 
Boyd,  C74.  We  had  a  great  turnout 
of  fifty  to  sixty  alums  of  all  ages. 

In  January  we  held  a  very 
successful  reception  for  prospective 
students.  Seventy-five  high  school 
students  and  their  parents  came  to 
St.  Martin's-in-the-Fieldfl  Episcopal 
Church  to  hear  more  about 


Sewanee.  Ed  Wilkes  gave  an 
excellent  presentation. 

The  annual  spring  party, 
honoring  the  Very  Rev.  David  B. 
Collins,  C*43,  T48,  T62,  and  his 
wife,  Virginia,  was  held  May  11  at 
the  home  of  Tommy  Mason,  C'64, 
and  his  wife,  Sophie. 

Sanford  Mitchell,  C'81 


Class  Notes 

^Academy 

'51 

John  Gass  Bratton,  A,  C,  is  now  Bales 
manager  for  Oldcraft  Furniture  in  Sewanee. 


77 

James  Leonard  Hill,  A,  and  Vicki  Lynn 
Vanzant  were  married  at  All  Saints'  Chapel 
in  Sewanee  on  March  3, 1984.  Jimbo  has  a  BS 
from  MTSU  in  public  relations  and  Vicki  has 
a  BS  in  medical  technology  from  MTSU. 


Club  Events 


76 


The  Rev.  Robert  Smith,  T,  and  his  wife, 
Judi,  have  a  new  daughter,  Jennifer  Lauren, 
born  January  11.  They  have  two  sons,  David 


78 


Members  of  the  Central  Florida  Sewanee  Club  enjoy  a  meal  o 
of  the  Mumby  home  in  Winter  Park. 


Abbo's  Alley  was  the  site  of  the  May 
wedding  of  Richard  Winslow,  C'65, 
and  Carrie  Ashton,  director  of  the 
Sewanee  Outing  Program. 


Ideology 


Central  Florida 

The  Sewanee  Club  of  Central 
Florida  held  an  informal  gathering 
on  March  17  at  the  Winter  Park 
home  of  Dr.  Robert  Mumby,  C'53, 
and  his  wife,  Peggy.  Special  guests 
from  the  Mountain  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  D.  Bryant.  David 
Wilson,  C'61,  is  president  of  the 
club. 


Nashville 

The  Sewanee  Club  of  Nashville  held 
its  Christmas  Party  at  the  Custom 
House  on  December  27, 1983. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Lancaster 
were  honored  at  a  dinner  at  the 
Belle  Meade  Country  Club  on 
April  11, 1984. 


'66 


72 


The  Rev.  Henry  A.  Doherty,  T,  has  been 
called  to  be  rector  of  St.  James's  in  Lenoir, 
North  Carolina.  He  was  formerly  rector  of  the 
Verde  Valley  Episcopal  Parish  in  Arizona. 

70 

The  Rev.  James  R.  Cullipher  ill,  T,  ia 
now  assistant  at  Christ  Church  in  Greenville, 
South  Carolina. 


The  Rev.  Thomas  O.  Feamster,  Jr.,  T,  is 

now  rector  of  Christ  Church  in  Hackensack, 
New  Jersey. 
The  Rev.  James  Marquis,  T,  ' 


'45 

The  Rev.  Harold  Martin,  T,  retired  from 
the  active  ministry  on  December  31, 1983.  He 
was  rector  of  St.  George's  in  Bossier  City, 
Louisiana. 

'49 

The  Rev.  Rayf ord  McLean,  T,  retired  from 
the  active  ministry  on  December  31, 1983.  He 
was  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  in  Mer  Rouge  and 
the  Church  of  the  Redeemer  in  Oak  Ridge, 
Louisiana. 

The  Rev.  J.  Rufus  Stewart,  T,  rector  of 
the  Church  of  the  Advent  in  Brownsville, 
Texas,  for  the  past  twenty-three  years,  has 

'57 

The  Rev.  James  P.  Crowley,  T,  has  been 
named  vicar  of  St.  Francis's  in  Camilla,  Geor- 
gia. He  was  the  assisting  priest  at  All  Saints' 
in  Thomasville. 

'60 

The  Rev.  Carl  Russell  Sayers,  T,  rector 
of  St.  Stephen's  Church  in  Troy,  Michigan,  for 
twenty-two  years,  has  retired.  He  lives  in  Bir- 
mingham, Michigan. 

'62 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Gailor  Garner,  T,  was 

Bpotted  recently  in  a  photo  in  the  Chattanooga 
Times.  He  is  a  volunteer  worker  for  the  Chat- 
tanooga Community  Kitchen,  which  is  spon-     Bob  yfeou  Q'gg  of  Shelbyville,  Kentucky,  andR.  Lee  Glenn,  C'57,  of  Fort 
^•tfS&^SSSrfifSl     Wayne,  Indiana  review  Class  records  during  the  May  meeting  of  the 
churches.  Alumni  Council. 


The  Rev.  Grady  Michael  Holmes,  T,  is 

t  rector  at  the  Church  of  the  As- 
i  Sierra  Madre,  California. 


79 


The  Rev.  Edwin  Cox-Pena,  T,  was  or- 
dained deacon  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Matthias, 
February  4,  at  St.  Stephen's  Church  in  Boise, 
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The  Rev.  J.  Scott  Turner,  T,  ia  the  new 

associate  rector  of  Trinity  in  Galveston,  Texas. 
He  was  formerly  vicar  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Clarendon,  Texas. 
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The  Rev.  W.  William  Melnyk,  T,  is  a  prin- 
cipal figure  in  the  formation  of  a  Julian  order 
in  the  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  area.  He 
has  made  the  solemn  profession  as  an  oblate. 
Mr.  Melnyk,  who  is  serving  the  Church  of  St, 
Francis  in  Greenville,  said  that  the  order  would 
be  similar  to  traditional  orders  with  vows  of 
chastity  and  poverty  but  with  an  additional 
vow  of  silence  or  contemplative  prayer. 

The  Rev.  John  S.  Sivley,  T,  is  assistant 
rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in 
Norfolk,  Virginia. 
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The  Rev.  Ernest  Parker,  T,  is  deacon-in- 
charge  of  St.  Mark's  Church  in  Roxboro  and 
St.  Luke's  in  Yanceyville,  North  Carolina. 
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The  Rev.  Michael  Owens,  T,  was  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  on  St.  Mark  the  Evangel  isf 
Day,  April  30,  1984,  at  St.  Paul's  Church  i> 
Macon,  Georgia.  Prior  to  entering  eeminarj 
Mike  had  had  a  ten-year  career  in  the  mental 
health  field.  He  is  engaged  to  Anne  Rea 
Chenoweth,  C'81,  and  they  will  be  married 
on  June  16  in  St.  Paul's. 

The  Rev.  James  Lee  Winter,  T,  wi 
dained  to  the  priesthood  and  his  son  was  con- 
firmed on  the  same  day.  It  was  also  a  rite-of- 
passage  for  the  family,  for  it  marked  their 
■*    'a  Church 


College 
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Dr.  Frank  J.  Ball,  C,  has  retired  as  research 
director  at  Westvaco  Corporation's  Charles- 
ton research  center.  He  started  in  the  lab  there 
as  a  research  chemist  after  receiving  his  Ph. 
D.  from  the  University  of  Rochester.  He  was 
promoted  to  group  leader  in  1946  with  respon- 
sibility for  research  on  lignin  chemistry  and 
use.  In  1953  he  became  the  research  director 
with  responsibility  for  Westvaco  research  in 
lignin,  tall  oil,  and  pulping  and  bleaching.  In 
1958,  Ball  was  made  director  of  Westvaco  car- 
bon research  lab,  and  in  1975  he  was  named 
associate  corporate  research  director.  As  di- 
rector of  the  research  center,  Ball  presided 
over  the  research  work  that  formed  t  lie  foun- 
dation for  numerous  developments  in  the 
chemical  division. 


ClassNotes 


Thomas  R.  Waring,  C,  H'61,  did  not  lay 
aside  hie  pen  (or  typewriter)  entirely  when  he 
retired  as  editor  of  the  Charleston  (South  Car- 
olina) Evening  News  and  News  and  Courier. 
mtinuea  to  produce  deft  and  enlightening 
articles  and  commentaries  on  everything  from 
endangered  primates  to  the  Cuban  Revolution. 


'  Howden  Trinity  Episcopal  Church 
Lime  Rock 
Lakeville,  Connecticut  06039 

The  Rev.  William  P.  Barrett,  C,  TS9,  vicar 
of  St.  Timothy's  Church,  Iola,  Kansas,  and 
Calvary  Church,  Yates  Center,  and  dean  of 
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The  Rev.  William  L.  Jacobs,  C,  will  retire 
it  the  end  of  June  from  the  rectorship  of  St. 
Paul's  Parish  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  He  and  his 
family  have  been  there  for  more  than  nineteen 
years.  In  recognition  of  his  long-time  service 
lity,  Jacobs  Place,  an  apartment 
building  for  senior  and  handicapped  citizens, 
s  named  for  him.  The  new  $3  million  build- 
ing ia  already  filled  and  has  a  waiting  list  of 
lore  than  200  people. 

The  late  John  K.  Longenecker,  Jr.,  C, 
'as  remembered  by  fellow  officers  of  the  USS 
Leutze  when  they  held  a  40th  anniversary  re- 
nion.  Lt  Longenecker  served  on  the  ship  from 
a  commissioning  until  he  had  a  heart  attack 
a  Christmas  Day,  1944,  after  thirty -three 
straight  days  in  combat.  He  died  April  9, 1946, 
i  naval  hospital  near  his  Pennsylvania 
home.  At  the  request  of  those  planning  the 
i,  Sewanee  material  about  Lt.  Longe- 
necker was  sent,  including  copies  of  his  cor- 
respondence with  Vice-Chancellor  Alec  Guerry 
and  Dr.  O.  N.  Torian,  advisor  to  Phi  Delta 
Theta,  and  pictures  of  the  World  War  II  Roll 
of  Honor  in  All  Saints'  Chapel  in  the  tower  to 
which  his  $1,000  bequest  was  devoted.  A  ship- 
"1  recalled  John  as  a  real 
ink  you  for  helping  us  to 
remember  John.  He  was  a  credit  to  Sewanee," 


Poet  and  composer  Rod  McKuen,  right,  talks  with  Gant  Gaitker,  C'38, 
during  an  exhibition  of  Mr.  Gaither's  Zoophisticates  paintings  and 
sculptures  at  the  Gallery  Vander  Woude  in  Palm  Springs,  California. 
Gaither  and  McKuen  are  collaborating  on  a  new  book. 

Ellis  Named  New  Director 


The  Rev.  W.  Armistead  Board  man,  C,  T, 
founding  vicar  of  St.  Matthias's  Mission  in 
Monument,  Colorado,  retired  June.  1  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  ordination  and  the 
tenth  anniverary  of  the  mission.  Dr.  Board- 
man  had  previously  retired  from  the  USAF, 
in  1975,  after  twenty-nine  years  of  service  as 
a  chaplain.  He  is  also  Grand  Chaplain  for  the 
Masonic  Grand  Lodge  of  Colorado,  and  is  in 
his  51st  registered  year  as  a  ScoufScouter. 

E.  Grenville  Seibels  II,  C,  has  written  a 
delightful  book  entitled  After  All,  about  soar- 
ing without  benefit  of  engines  or  power-pro- 
ducing props.  The  book  is  a  collection  of 
interrelated  yet  individual  stories  gleaned  from 
i  lifetime  aloft.  It  is  enlightenment  on  such 
natters  as  the  mysterious  Bermuda  High 
thermals  and  how  Chester,  South  Carolina, 
became  a  world-renowned  race  scene  where 
people  in  silent,  propless  machines  are  lifted 
8,000  feet  or  more  by  those  thermals  and  are 
carried  for  astonishing  distances.  In  After  All, 
Seibels  takes  you  behind  the  scenes  of  this 
exclusive  world  and  into  the  cockpit  of  his  ship 
!  n  search  of  these  elusive,  invisible  thermals. 


Thomas  H.  Ellis,  C'58,  has  been 
named  director  of  the  Southern 
Forest  Experiment  Station,  one  of 
several  regional  stations 
administered  by  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service. 

The  Southern  Station  conducts 
forest  research  in  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Puerto  Rico. 
The  main  office  is  located  in  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana. 

The  station  has  273  employees  of 
whom  100  are  scientists.  The 
research  program  includes  studies 
in  forest  pathology,  forest 
economics,  forest  entomology,  forest 
management  and  silviculture, 
forest  utilization,  forest  soils  and 
hydrology,  forest  engineering,  and 
forest  survey. 


Mr.  Ellis  started  his  career  as  a 
research  forester  at  the 
Southeastern  Station  in  1958.  He 
then  worked  as  a  forester  in  two 
national  forests  in  Oregon,  the 
Siskiyou,  beginning  in  1960,  and 
the  Willamette  in  1965.  He 
transferred  to  Forest  Service 
headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C., 
in  1969  to  work  on  programs  and 
legislation.  In  1973  he  became 
project  leader  for  economics  at  the 
agency's  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  in  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
where  he  was  named  assistant 
director  for  planning  and 
applications  in  1978.  Two  years 
earlier  he  had  received  his  doctoral 
degree  in  forest  economics  from 
Michigan  State  University.  He 
assumed  his  position  at 
Southeastern  Station  in  1979. 


'  First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee  37402 

John  Rison  Jones,  Jr.,  C,  is  currently  spe- 
aal  assistant  to  the  director,  Division  of  Insti- 
tutional Development,  in  the  federal 
Department  of  Education.  This  division  is  part 


Education,  with  a  budget  of  $134  million.  For 
the  past  eighteen  years,  John  Rison  has  been 
irking  on  the  problems  of  developing  insti- 
tions  and  the  education  of  the  disadvan- 
taged. The  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Presidential 
Library  has  accepted  his  papers  from  1965-69 


dealing  with  the  origins  and  first  years  of  the 
Outward  Bound  Program.  The  development  of 
the  program  was  his  pilot  project  during  the 
summer  of  1965,  and  he  developed  the  guide- 
lines for  the  national  program  which  opened 
in  1966.  He  was  made  chief  of  policy  for  Up- 
ward Bound  when  it  was  placed  under  the 
Department  of  Education  in  1969. 


Denver,  Colorado  80202 

The  Very  Rev.  James  C.  Fenhagen,  C, 

was  the  keynote  speaker  this  spring  at  the 
Christian  Education  Conference  at  Kanuga  in 
North  Carolina.  He  is  currently  dean  of  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York 
City. 


i  100  Madison  Street  Bldg., 


E.  Clayton  Braddock,  C,  graduated  from 
Ohio  State  University  in  December  of  1983 
with  a  Ph.D.  He  does  public  relations/public- 
ity for  the  Center  for  Health  Sciences  in 
Memphis. 


Gene  Bromberg,  C,  was  recently  named 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Bromberg  and  Corn- 


David  Harwell,  C,  State  Supreme  Court 
Justice  in  South  Carolina,  described  the  con- 
dition of  the  criminal  justice  system  in  that 
state  as  "literally  bursting  at  every  seam."  In 
a  keynote  speech  at  Gov.  Dick  Riley's  Crime 
Prevention  Seminar,  Harwell  described  a 

said  that  overcrowded  prisons  are  the  most 
immediate  problem,  and  that  some  solutions 
would  be  sentencing  guidelines,  a  Prison 
Emergency  Powers  Act,  and  crime  prevention. 


The  Rev.  William  Senter  III,  C,  is  rector 
of  Grace  Church  in  Canton,  Mississippi.  He 
formerly  was  vicar  of  the  Church  of  the  Epi- 
phany in  Lebanon,  Tennessee. 


'  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton 


Dr.  Stewart  Odend'hal,  C,  is  an  associate 
professor  in  the  department  of  anatomy  and 
radiology  at  the  University  of  Georgia.  He  has 
recently  published  The  Geographical  Distri- 
bution of  Animal  Viral  Diseases,  a  512-page 
work,  including  110  maps,  on  the  present 
global  distribution  of  known  pathogenic 

Milton  Parker,  C,  is  still  an  interior  de- 
signer with  Southeastern  Galleries  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  a  city  full  of  lovely 
interior  deaigns.  He  and  hia  wife,  Frances, 
make  their  home  in  Beaufort  and  enjoy  two 
granddaughters. 

'£?r,  Howard  W.  Harrison,  Jr. 
O  W  16  South  20th  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19103 

Lloyd  J.  Deenik,  C,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  manager  of  International  Pho- 
tographic Operations  of  Eastman  Kodak.  He 
is  based  in  Rochester,  New  York,  Kodak's  ad- 
ministrative headquarters. 
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William  Landis  Turner,  C,  was  elected  to 
a  two-year  term  as  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  Tennessee  Bar  Association. 
He  practices  law  in  Hohenwald,  Tennessee, 
and  serves  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  TBA  and  a  member  of  the  Task 
Force  for  Judicial  Reform. 

David  E.  Wright,  C,  is  co-author  of  Busi- 
ness Cost  Reduction  Techniques,  published  by 
Special  Project  Researchers,  Inc.,  in  Wayne, 
Pennsylvania.  The  book's  title  gives  the  es- 
sence. According  to  a  reviewer,  it  is  written  in 
non-technical  language  and  is  helpful  for 
smaller  firms,  while  being  an  absolute  neces- 
sity for  any  company  with  fifty  or  more  em- 
ployees. Mr.  Wright  is  president  of  Wright 
Computer  Services,  Inc.,  in  Dalton,  Georgia. 


Jacksonville,  Florida  32210 

James  Robinson  Borom,  C,  is  an  account 
representative  with  Walker,  Evans  and  Cog- 
swell, a  business  products  firm  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina. 

J.  F.  Bryan  IV,  C,  of  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
was  elected  president  and  chief  marketing  of- 
ficer of  Independent  Life  and  Accident  Insur- 
ance Company  earlier  this  year.  He  will 
continue  his  position  as  director  of  home-serv- 
ice agencies.  He  began  his  career  with  Inde- 
pendent as  an  agent  in  1966,  became  assistant 
director  of  home-service  agencies  and  vice- 
president  in  1970,  and  was  elevated  to  director 
of  home-service  agencies  in  1981. 

James  Taylor,  Jr.,  C,  has  recently  opened 
a  Paris  office  for  his  law  firm,  the  main  office 
of  which  is  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Jim's  firm, 
Busby,  Rehm  and  Leonard,  P.  C,  specializes 
in  international  trade  law.  Jim  and  his  wife, 
Jayne,  have  two  children,  James  (6)  and  Ash- 
ley (4). 


The  Rev.  Samuel  Mason,  C,  became  rector 
of  St  John's  Church  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  on 
November  15.  He  was  formerly  at  St.  Mat- 
thias's in  Tuscaloosa. 


First  Mortgage  Company 


Daniel  Anderson,  C,  has  been  transferred 
by  Prudential  to  its  corporate  offices  in  New 
Jersey.  He  has  been  living  in  Westlake  Vil- 
lage, California. 

Edward  L.  Bosworth,  Jr.,  C,  1b  a  principal 
investigator  for  expert  systems  with  DESE 
Research  and  Engineering,  Inc.,  in  Hunts 
ville,  Alabama.  DESE  is  a  knowledge-based 
high  technology  firm  that  conducts  theoretical 
and  analytical  research  in  the  areas  of  de- 
fense, energy,  apace,  and  the  environment 


Christopher,  on  March  29, 1984. 
The  Rev.  James  Douglas  Stirling,  C,  is 

the  new  rector  of  All  Saints'  Church  in  Mobile, 
Alabama.  He  was  formerly  at  All  Saints'  in 


The  Prince 

of  Fine  Printing 


Robert  M.  Miller,  C,  attorney,  has  an- 
nounced the  opening  of  his  new  law  office  in 
Warrenton,  Virginia. 

Thomas  H.  Pope  III,  C,  is  senior  warden 
of  historic  St.  Luke's  Church,  Newberry,  South 
Carolina.  This  120-year-old  church,  listed  in 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  was 
demolished  in  the  tornadoes  that  struck  the 
Carolinas  on  March  29.  Tommy,  with  his 
brother  Gary  T.  Pope,  C'71,  practices  law  in 
Newberry  with  their  father,  Thomas  H.  Pope, 
Jr.,  a  former  Sewanee  trustee  and  former 
speaker  of  the  South  Carolina  House  of 
Representatives. 


David  Buchanan,  C,  was  one  of  thirty  for- 
mer Tennessee  4-H  forestry  winners  saluted 
recently  by  the  University  of  Tennessee  Ex- 
tension Service  for  his  accomplishments  as  a 
4-H  Club  member  and  a  productive  member 
of  society.  He  has  been  with  Southern  Bell 
Telephone  Company  in  Atlanta  for  several 
years  and  owns  and  manages  timberland  in 
Lincoln  County. 

Wyatt  Ptunty,  C,  associate  professor  of 
English  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  and  State 
University,  was  in  Sewanee  on  March  8  to 
give  a  poetry  reading.  Well  over  100  of  his 
poems  have  been  published  in  a  variety  of  ma- 
jor journals,  including  our  own  Sewanee  Re- 
view- The  Times  Between,  (Johns  Hopkins 
Press),  his  first  full-length  book,  was  pub- 
lished in  1982. 


Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28244 

Alec  Moseley,  C,  and  his  wife,  Susan,  had 
a  second  child,  William  Alexander  Jr.,  on  Sep- 
tember 16, 1983,  in  Mobile,  Alabama. 


Ward  Ritchie,  C*28,  still  reigns  as  the  prince  of  fine  printing,  even 
though  he  is  retired  and  only  designs  and  prints  special  books  at  home 
by  hand.  According  to  his  longtime  patron,  Zake  Zeitlin,  who  is  the 
founder  of  Zeitlin  &  Ver  Brugge  Booksellers  in  Los  Angeles:  "Ward  is 
regarded  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  as  the  outstanding 
practitioner  of  really  fine  printing  today  in  Southern  California."  An 
exhibit  of  118  of  Ward's  favorite  printed  works  will  open  in  conjunction 
with  the  debut  of  San  Juan  Capistrano's  new  public  library  and  cultural 
center.  It  is  the  largest  exhibit  of  his  printing  ever  mounted  and  the 
works  were  all  selected  by  Ward.  Works  to  be  shown  from  his  fifty-one- 
year  career  will  include  those  published  by  the  Ward  Ritchie  Press 
(which  stressed  Western  Americana  and  Western  cookbooks),  those  he 
designed  for  others  (including  the  Huntington  Library  and  the  Limited 
Editions  Club),  and  some  of  the  twenty-one  books  he  has  printed  during 
the  past  ten  years  in  his  book-lined  basement  on  a  148-year-old  Albion 
hand  press.  The  exhibit  will  move  in  November  to  Sacramento  for  the 
California  State  Librarians'  convention. 

Among  the  works  designed  and  printed  by  Ward  Ritchie  are  a 
collection  of  Robinson  Jeffers's  poems,  a  collection  of  Mark  Twain's 
stories,  and  the  "Chafing  Dish  Book." 
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Lanalee  V.  V.  Lewis 

40  South  Battery 

Charleston,  South  Carolina  29401 


Maria  J.  Kirby-Smith,  C,  haB  won  an  O. 

Henry  sculpture  contest  and  her  work  will  be 
displayed  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  The 
full-scale  sculpture  will  be  unveiled  next  year 
at  a  cultural  festival  honoring  O.  Henry, 
Greensboro's  most  famous  writer.  Just  four 
blocks  north  of  the  site  of  Porter's  Drugstore 
where  he  had  his  first  job,  the  three-piece 
grouping  of  sculpture  will  honor  the  famous 
short-story  writer  in  the  plaza  of  the  Southern 
Life  Center.  Maria  was  chosen  in  a  nationwide 
competition  staged  by  the  O.  Henry  Festival 
Committee. 


J  Windels,  Marx,  Davies,  and  Ives 
1701  Penn.  Ave.  N.W., 
Suite  940 
Washington,  D.  C.  20006 

Gene  W.  Elder,  C,  directed  a  month-long 
exhibit  at  the  San  Antonio  Museum  of  Art  this 
past  spring.  Included  were  works  by  some  100 
San  Antonio  artists,  and  the  show  featured 
the  burial  of  a  time  capsule  to  be  opened  in 
the  year  2181.  The  capsule  contains  the  works 
of  the  artists,  including  Elder,  and  books,  cat- 
alogues, and  programs. 

Walter  E.  Henley  H,  C,  and  Elizabeth 
Bryding  Adams  were  married  on  May  5  in 
Birmingham  where  they  will  reside.  He  writes: 
"Gifts  in  the  form  of  treasury  bills,  CD's,  and 
cashier's  checks  will  be  accepted!" 

The  Rev.  Robert  J.  Mooie,C,  is  vicar  of 
the  Church  of  the  Resurrection  in  Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


The  large  gathering  of  friends  attending  the  wedding  of  George  B.  Elliott, 
Jr.,  C'77,  and  Shirley  Brice,  C'Sty,  included  plenty  of  Sewanee  alumni. 


D'Alemberte 
Becomes  Dean 


Talbot  "Sandy"  D'Alemberte,  C$5,  former  state  legislator  of  Florida  and 
an  attorney  with  Steel,  Hector,  and  Davis  in  Miami,  has  been  elected 
Dean  of  the  Law  School  at  Florida  State  University.  He  will  begin  his 
new  duties  on  July  1.  He  says  ofihis  election:  "I'm  awfully  happy  with  it 
It's  a  good  school,  good  faculty,  good  students,  and  a  new  library.  Plus,  it 
has  a  splendid  location,  close  to  the  courts  and  the  legislature.   He  has 
been  a  partner  with  Steel,  Hector,  and  Davis  since  1962,  and  between 
1967  and  1972  he  served  in  the  State  House  of  Representatives.  He  also 
was  chairman  of  the  State  Constitutional  Revision  Commission  in  1978. 
As  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  in  1972,  he  was  one  ot 
the  two  people  primarily  responsible  for  replacing  Florida  s  obsolete 
court  system  with  a  new,  streamlined  judiciary  that  abolished  both 
municipal  courts  and  justices  of  the  peace. 

D'Alembert  is  president  of  thje  prestigious  American  Judicature 
Society.  He  served  more  than  ten  years  on  the  American  Bar 
Association's  council  on  legal  education,  which  he  chaired  in  1982- 
1983.He  also  serves  as  a  trustee  of  Miami-Dade  Community  College  and 
owns  the  South  Publishing  Company,  publishers  of  the  Florida 
Supplement  and  other  reference  books. 


Kyle  Rote,  Jr.,  C,  an  Associated  Alumni 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  attended  the 
May  meeting  of  the  board  and  bIbo  spoke 
the  Student  Christian  Fellowship.  He  w 
pleasantly  surprised  by  the  large  gathering  of 
students  that  packed  the  Torian  Room  i 
duPont  Library  for  the  talk.  He  said  that  when 
he  was  at  Sewanee  the  SCF  did  not  exist.  He 
has  recently  sold  his  interest  in  the  Memphis 
Americans,  the  indoor  soccer  team,  and  has 
his  eye  on  some  new  challenges. 

The  Rev.  Larry  C.  Williams,  C,  is 
rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Mediator  in  Merid- 
ian, Mississippi.  He  was  formerly  rector  of  St. 
Thomas's  in  Greenville,  Alabama. 


Lt  George  Atkisson,  C,  and  Man  Alex- 
ander were  married  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  on 
May  26,  at  the  chapel  at  Pearl  Harbor  Naval 
Station. 

Judy  (Ward)  Lineback,  C,  has  become  a 
partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Borod  and  Huggine 
in  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Robert  L.  Lowenthal,  Jr.,  C,  and  his  wife, 
Kathleen,  are  expecting  their  first  child  i 

Robert  D.  Lynch,  Jr.,  C,  is  a  market  sup- 
port manager  for  Omni  International,  Inc., 
Vernon,  Arizona. 

Judith  G.  Morton,  C,  was  married  to  Ric 
ard  L.  Shelton  on  October  15,  1983.  She  is 
librarian  and  has  juBt  taken  a  job  at  Georgia 
State  University  in  Atlanta.  Richard  will  work 
on  an  MLS  now  that  he  has  finished  his  Ph.D. 

James  Wilson  White,  C,  and  Cheryl  Lynn 
Crotzer  were  married  on  May  12,  1984. 
Christ  Episcopal  Church  in  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina.  Jatyea  is  employed  by  Phillip  Morris 
and  Cheryl   works  for  Charlotte  Men 
Hospital. 


b  Southern  Natural  Gas  Co. 
P.  O.  Box  2563 
Birmingham,  Alabama  35202 

Tom  Self,  C,  won  a  trip  and  two  tickets  U 
the  1984  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation men's  basketball  championships  in  Se- 
attle, Washington. 


I  The  Liberty  Corporation    I 
P.  O.  Box  789 
Greenville,  South  Carolina  29602 

Susan  Burroughs,  C,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Colbnsville  (Illinois)  Unit  10  Board 
of  Education.  She  is  the  first  woman  to  serve 
as  president  and  the  fourth  member  of  the 
Burroughs  family  to  serve  as  president.  Her 
brother,  Tom,  C'72,  was  president  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  state  board  of  education.  He 
now  serves  as  vice-chairman  of  that  board. 
Susan  works  as  a  casualty  claims  adjuster  for 
National  General  Insurance.  She  is  also  junior 
warden  at  Christ  Episcopal  Church. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Harrison,  Jr.,  C,  has 
become  associate  rector  at  Trinity  Church  i 
Concord,  Massachusetts.  He  and  his  wife, 
Teresa  (Sanderson),  C'77,  have  moved  from 
Alabama. 

Elizabeth  Key  Smotherman,  C,  was 
ried  to  Jeffrey  Glen  Wyatt  on  June  18,  _ 
He  is  currently  professor  of  economics  at  Young 
Harris  College  in  Young  Harris,  Georgia. 

Margaret  Wallace,  C,  has  recently  moved 
from  Chattanooga  to  Falls  Church,  Virginif 


Miles  Keefe  (now  O'Keefe),  C,  has  a  star- 
ring role  in  Terminate  With  Extreme  Preju- 
dice, a  movie  about  an  Austrian  prince  in  I' 
employ  of  the  CIA  who  is  sentto  San  Salvai 
to  liquidate  a  former  colleague. 

Jenny  Leonard,  C,  and  George  E.  Dotson 
were  married  on  May  5, 1984.  | 

Df.  John  Mullins,  C,  became  the  partner 
of  Dr  David  Cress  in  the  Franklin  County 
Animal  Clinic  in  Decherd,  Tennessee,  on  April 
1  He  received  hiB  degree  in  veterinary  medi- 
cine from  the  University  of  Tennessee  i 
Knoxville  in  1980. 


Class  Notes 


*HH  William  DuBoselH 
/    I    1323  Heatherwood  Road 

Columbia,  South  Carolina  29205 

Melissa  (McCullough)  Aspenson,  C,  re- 
ceived a  master's  degree  in  environmental 
management  from  Duke  University  in  May 
and  now  works  in  the  office  of  coastal  man- 
agement for  North  Carolina's  department  of 
natural  resources  and  community  develop- 
ment. Her  huband,  Dave,  works  with  the 
chaplains'  service  at  Duke's  medical  center 
and  trains  volunteers  for  the  telephone  crisis- 


Em  Turner  Chitty,  C,  has  been  living  in 
Florence,  Italy,  for  a  year  and  a  half.  She  is 
teaching  English  for  a  private  foundation 
which  trains  Italians  and  foreign  aspirants  for 
the  diplomatic  service.  Her  students  include 
four  men  from  Gabon,  a  Sicilian,  and  a  Sard, 
in  addition  to  a  group  of  Italians.  She  also 
translates  books  and  articles  into  English. 

The  Rev.  Frank  Larisey,  C,  and  bis  wife, 
Kathryn  (Cureton),  C'80,  are  the  proud  par- 
ents of  a  daughter,  Rachel  Nye,  born  March 
13.  Frank  is  on  the  staff  of  St.  David's  in 
Nashville. 

Brian  Sullivan,  C,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
(Bromberg),  C,  are  the  parents  of  a  son,  Brian 
Jr.,  born  in  November. 

Dale  Lee  Trimble,  C,  is  an  attorney  with 
the  law  firm  of  Fulbright  and  Jaworski  in 
Houston,  Texas. 


Rosemary  Clark,  C,  is  now  a  staff  attorney 
for  the  Tennessee  Department  of  Revenue.  She 
received  her  JD  degree  from  Vanderbilt  Law 
School  in  1982  and  served  as  the  law  clerk  to 
the  three  chancellors  of  the  Davidson  County 
Chancery  Court  before  going  to  the  Revenue 
Department. 

Margaret  R.  Mankin  ,  C,  just  accepted  the 
position  of  executive  director  of  the  Reagan- 
Bush  campaign  for  the  state  of  Delaware. 

Philip  L.  Williams,  C,  and  his  wife,  Nancy, 
are  proud  to  announce  the  birth  of  a  daughter, 
Margaret  Keeton,  on  January  15.  1984,  in 
Dallas. 


Lisa  (Trimble)  Actor,  C,  writes  that  she 
and  husband  Dave  are  very  happy  in  Seattle. 
They  are  considering  opening  a  small  retail 
business  so  she  iB  resigning  from  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  to 
pursue  that  idea. 

Lee  Ann  (Shirley)  Adams,  C,  and  her  hus- 
band, David,  live  in  Memphis.  She  is  a  cus- 
tomer service  coordinator  at  D3M  and  David 
is  in  dental  school. 

Richard  J.  Aguilar,  C,  was  formerly  with 
the  First  National  Bank  in  San  Antonio.  He 
the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Southwest. 

Stephen  Randall  Anderson,  C,  is  in  Se- 

anee  working  in  the  University  archives. 

Anthony  A.  Armstrong,  C,  is  currently 

orking  toward  a  Ph.D.  in  physics.  His  re- 
search field  is  radiation-induced  cavitation. 

Charlotte  Boney,  C,  has  been  doing  re- 
search in  biochemistry  and  finished  her  M.S. 
last  fall.  She  hopes  to  enter  medical  school  in 
the  fall  of  1984. 

Fancher  (Wilcox)  Brinkman,  C,  and  her 
husband,  Bernard,  are  living  in  Munich,  West 
Germany.  Fancher  is  working  on  her  master's 
degree  in  architecture  at  the  Technical  Uni- 
versity of  Munich. 

Mary  (Stuart)  Browder,  C,  and  her  hus- 
band, Charles,  have  a  daughter,  Julia  With- 
erspoon,  who  was  born  February  27, 1983.  They 

Temple  McCall  Brown,  C,  Qand  Louise 
Gabrielle  Lamar  were  married  on  February  4 
Jackson,  Mississippi. 

Linda  (Todd)  Bulkema,  C,  and  her  hus- 
band, Todd,  have  built  a  house  in  Garland, 
Texas.  She  is  working  as  a  research  assistant 
'  Capital  Bank  and  Todd  works  for  ARCO 
companyas  a  log  analyst. 


n  June  of  1984.  She  L 


Edwin  Stirling,  center,  director  of  the  Sewctnee  Summer  Seminar,  talks 
with  participants  during  the  1983  session.  Seminar  '84  will  be  held  July 


A  memorial  bench  was  dedicated  in  May  to  "Miss  Polly"  Kirby  -Smith, 
longtime  matron  ofGailor  Hall.  Among  those  attending  and  taking  part 
in  the  dedication  were,  from  left,  Vice -Chancellor  Robert  M.  Ayres,  Jr., 
C'49;  Ellen  Kirby-Smith  Rice,  "Miss  Polly's"  youngest  daughter;  Louis 
Rice  III,  C'73;  and  Louis  Rice,  Jr.,  C'50. 


ing  as  managing  editor  of  the  Tennessee  Law 
Review. 

Becca  (Pierce)  Cook,  C,  is  teaching  and 
husband  Dan  has  a  band,  the  DRMLS.  Tara 
ran  into  them  at  the  1981  EMston  Place  Street 
Fair. 

Tara  recently  saw  Mary  (Bailey)  Cub- 
berly,  C,  at  the  grocery  store  in  Nashville. 
Mary's  toddler  daughter  was  helping  her  shop! 

Kirby  and  Ann  (Archer)  Davie.C,  live  in 
Nashville  where  Kirby  is  clerk  for  a  federal 
district  judge  and  Ann  is  working  in  property 
management  with  First  Management  Services. 

Joseph  N.  Davis,  C,  after  two  years'  teach- 
ing at  the  Webb  School  in  Knoxville,  entered 
seminary  at  Nashotah  House  in  Wisconsin  last 
fall. 

Leslie  Davis,  C, 
1776,  Inc.,  a  restaura 
Antonio.  She  does  all  the  i; 
and  landscape  designs  for  the  company. 

Robin  De  laney ,  C ,  works  a 
and  videotape  editor  for  Cable  News  Network, 
WTBS,  Atlanta.  He  also  works  with  a  record- 
producing  company,  Goldberg  Management, 
securing  talent. 

Peg  Delargy,  C,  earned  a  master's  degree 
in  library  science  from  Columbia  University 
and  now  works  for  the  investment  banking 
firm  of  Morgan  Stanley  in  New  York  as  a  cor- 
porate librarian. 

Charles  M.  Dewitt,  C,  completed  his  MBA 
at  U.  T.  Knoxville  in  May  of  1982.  He  and 
Emily  Carol  Wade  were  married  in  August  of 
that  year. 

Willard  Ross  Dickerson,  C,  is  working 


Dr.  M.  Anderson  Douglass,  C,  and  Paula 
Jean  DeMuth  were  married  on  April  21, 1984. 

Paul  Drake,  Jr.,  C,  is  a  mechanical  engi- 
neer with  Texas  Instruments,  Inc.,  in  Dallas. 

Kathy  Durkee,  C,  is  working  in  the  cor- 
porate department  of  All  Seasons  Travel  in 
Birmingham,  Alabama. 

David  Ellis,  C,  after  traveling  around  Eu- 
rope for  some  time,  is  now  managing  the  nurs- 
ery division  of  Ellis  In-Side  Out  in  Mobile. 

Paul  Erwin,  C,  finished  his  M.  D.  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  in  Birmingham  and 
has  begun  an  internship  in  Roanoke.  During 
a  school  break  last  spring,  he  traveled  to  Nepal. 

Mathilda  "Teddy"  Fallon,  C,  is  an  invest- 
ment broker  with  A.  G.  Edwards  &  Sons  in 
Washington,  D.C.  She  is  also  a  volunteer  par- 
amedic in  Rockville  with  the  Rockville  Vol- 
unteer Fire  Department. 

Scott  and  Margaret  (Flowers)  Ferguson, 
C,  have  their  first  child,  Michael  William. 
Margaret  teaches  French  at  GPS  in  Chatta- 
nooga and  Scott  is  an  insurance  sales  producer. 

Anne  Gaiennie,  C,  graduated  cum  laude 
from  Tulane  Law  School  last  spring  and  took 
the  Louisiana  Bar  Exam  in  July.  She  also  took 
a  year  off  to  work  with  the  United  Nations 
Council  for  Trade,  Agriculture,  and 
Development. 

Walter  D.  Givhan,  C,  is  enjoying  the  travel 
his  job  entails  and  continues  his  literary 
interests. 

Janet  Walker  Goodman,  C,  lives  in  Bir- 
mingham and  does  structural  design  work  for 
Southern  Company  Services,  Inc.  She  has  be- 
come involved  in  the  development  of  a  com- 
puter-aided engineering  system.  She  is  active 
in  many  organizations  such  as  the  United  Way 
Campaign  and  the  Junior  League. 

Elizabeth  W.  Goodson,  C,  is  an  engineer- 
ing student  at  the  University  of  New  Orleans. 

Gary  and  Jeannette  (Dillon)  Hamling- 
ton,  C,  are  at  Indiana  University  in  Bloom- 
ington  in  graduate  school.  They  have  one  son, 
Peter. 

W.  Clark  Hanger,  C,  graduated  from  the 
Owen  School  of  Management  with  an  MBA  in 
May  and  has  accepted  a  position  with  an  air- 
craft wholesale  company  on  St.  Simon's  Is- 
land, Georgia. 

Ann  (Mentz)  Harbison,  C,  and  her  hus- 
band, Mark,  are  the  proud  parents  of  a  son 
born  May  2,  1983,  Medlock  Mark,  Jr.  They 
live  in  Lafayette,  Louisiana. 

Knowfes  (Bonin)  Harper,  C,  and  William, 
C78,  were  married  in  June  of  1980.  Knowles 
is  working  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Food,  and  Nutrition  Service  as  a  con- 
tract negotiator. 

John  C.  Hay  HI,  C,  practices  law  with. the 
firm  of  Williams,  Spurrier,  Rico,  Henderson, 
and  Groce  in  Huntsville,  Alabama. 


Class  Notes 


Jack  Hazel,  C,  and  his  wife,  Shelley,  have 
wo  daughters,  Ginny-Len  and  Marion  Alex- 
andra. Jack  is  a  construction  supervisor.  They 
enjoy  life  in  the  country. 

Addison  Hosea  III,  C,  and  Joy  Hardie 
Taylor  were  married  on  May  4, 1984,  at  Trin- 
ity Episcopal  Church  in  Danville,  Kentucky. 
Addison  is  in  retail  management. 

Philip  C.  "Chap"  Jackson  III,  C,  is  work- 
ing for  the  Charter  Company,  a  Fortune  100 
conglomerate,  doing  merger  and  acquisition 
analysis. 

Sarah  Mlndwell  Jackson,  C,  is  assistant 
attorney  general  for  the  state  of  Kentucky. 
She  lives  in  Frankfort. 

Peter  Jenks,  C,  finished  hie  M.  Div.  degree 
at  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  New, 
York,  and  is  doing  an  intern  year  at  Holy  Cross 
Monastery.  HiB  wife,  Laura,  will  finish  semi- 
nary this  year. 

Robert  C.  Johnson,  C,  is  supervising  the 
unemployment  insurance  unit  of  the  North 
Carolina  Employment  Security  Commission 
in  Louisburg. 

Elizabeth  Kay  Kuhne,  C,  was  married  to 
Robert  Curtis  Arsenoff  on  December  10, 1983, 
at  St.  Andrew's  Episcopal. Church  in  College 
Park,  Maryland. 

The  Rev.  Michael  Laird-Kuhn,  C,  and 
hiB  wife,  Lucinda,  who  1b  also  a  priest,  live 
in  Pelham,  New  York.  She  serves  a  parish 
in  Pelham  and  he  is  chaplain  at  the  Cathe- 
dral School  hi  NYC. 

Jay  Lewis,  C,  has  his  M.  A.  in  history  and 
when  last  heard  from  expected  to  go  to  Yousei 
University  in  Korea  for  16-24  months  of  lan- 
guage study. 

Ruth  Lindeley,  C,  is  a  senior  accountant 
with  Price  Waterhouse. 

Becky  Littleton,  C,  lives  in  Douglas,  Geor- 
gia, and  is  an  assistant  district  attorney  for 
the  Waycross  circuit.  She  1b  one  of  two  female 
lawyers  in  the  six-county  area. 

Christiana  "Tina"  Lowry,  C,  earned  her 
master's  degree  in  social  work  from  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill  in  1982,  and  she  works  at  the 
Episcopal  Church  Home  for  Children  in  York, 
South  Carolina.  Her  responsibilities  include 
admissions  and  therapeutic  recreation. 

Richard  Dirk  Manning,  C,  is  executive 
vice-president  for  CV1,  and  he  spent  the  fall 
restoring  a  family  castle  in  Wales. 

Beth  (Candler)  Marchman,  and  Frank- 
lin, C,  live  in  Atlanta.  She  is  a  public  health 
nurse  and  Frank  is  working  as  a  carpenter 
and  is  enrolled  in  a  professional  photography 

Stephen  McGahee,  C,  is  teaching  math 
and  physics  at  the  Augusta  Military  Academy 
in  Fort  Defiance,  Virginia. 

Dr.  Greg  McGee,  C,  received  hiB  M.  D.  from 
the  University  of  Alabama  and  ie  in  a  resi- 
dency program  at  Vanderbilt. 

Sally  (Shepherd)  McMahan,  C,  and  her 
husband,  Jeff,  C'76,  expect  to  be  in  England 
for  three  or  four  years.  Jeff  was  elected  to  a 
research  fellowship  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  They  were  expecting  their  first 
baby  in  May.  Sally  continues  to  draw  and  they 
have  both  been  active  in  the  campaign  for  nu- 
clear disarmament.  Tara  Seeley,  C,  had  a 
brief  visit  with  them  in  January. 

Michael  Keith  Milligan,  C,  is  working  as 
a  political  consultant  for  the  National  Repub- 
lican Senatorial  Committee,  doing  fundrais- 
ing  and  political  strategy. 

Hal  Minnigan,  C,  iB  working  on  his  Ph.D. 
in  biology  at  Vanderbilt. 

Dr.  Mark  L,  Mudano,  C,  was  at  the  Med- 
ical College  of  Georgia  pursuing  a  residency 
in  orthopedics  when  last  we  heard  from  him. 
He  and  Victoria  Manganiello  were  married  on 
July  16, 1983,  in  Augusta. 

Jean  (Kinnett)  Oliver,  C,  and  John,  C  80, 
live  in  Birmingham.  He  is  an  investment  bro- 
ker consultant  and  she  is  a  paralegal. 

Charles  Orr,  C,  is  teaching  at  Charlotte 
Latin  School  in  North  Carolina.  He  spent  two 
summers  at  Breadloaf  School  of  English  in 
Middlebury,  Vermont. 


Harry  C.  McPherson,  C'49,  left,  a  Washington  attorney  and  former  chief 
counsel  for  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  was  the  speaker  at  the  annual 
Pre-Law  Cluo  banquet  in  April.  Here  he  and  his  son,  Pete  McPherson, 
C'87,  enjoy  a  conversation  with  Joe  Cushman,  C'49,  professor  of  history. 
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Kirsten  Pilcher,  C,  teaches  high  school 
history  in  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina,  and 
hopes  to  finish  her  M.  A.  in  history  this  year. 
Katharine  Deborah  Plnard,  C,  and  Eric 
Juengst,  C,  were  married  in  August  of  1981. 
Katherine  graduated  from  Montgomery  Col- 
lege School  of  Nursing  in  May  of  1983. 

Mary  Helen  (Howard)  Porter,  C,  and  her 
husband,  Thomas,  live  in  Cartersville,  Geor- 
gia. Helen  graduated  from  Emory  Law  School 
in  June  of  1982,  and  is  in  solo  practice  in 
Cartersville. 

Gene  Temple  Price,  C,  graduated  with  a 
JD/MBA  from  Vanderbilt  University  in  May 
of 1983. 

Harry  "Sonny"  Pritchett,  C,  has  been 
program  coordinator  at  the  Crisis  Center  of 
Jefferson  County  (Birmingham)- since  May  of 
1981. 

Brian  Richter,  C,  iB  at  the  Salisbury  School 
in  Salisbury,  Connecticut.  He  has  accepted  the 
position  of  class  dean  as  well  as  teaching  there. 


Dr.  D.  Paul  Robinson,  C,  and  his  wife, 
Susan,  have  a  son,  Benjamin.  Paul  is  doing 
his  residency  at  Vanderbilt  in  pediatrics. 

Dr.  Chet  Rollins,  C,  is  doing  an  internship 
in  surgery  at  Grady  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Atlanta. 

Thomas  P.  Scarritt,  Jr.,  C,  and  Linda  [ 
MacDonald  were  married  on  May  14, 1983,  at 
St.  Christopher's  Episcopal  Church  in  Pensa- 
cola,  Florida.  Tom  graduated  from  Florida 
State  with  honors  and  is  now  with  Fowler 
White  in  Tampa  in  trial  work. 

Charles  F.  Schafer,  Jr.,  C,  is  with  Con- 
tainer Transport  International  in  Savannah, 
Georgia,  as  damage  control  manager  for  the 
southeast  Atlantic  district.  CTI  is  a  container 
leasing  firm  and  a  subsidiary  of  the  Gelco 
Corporation. 

Diane  (Perkowaki)  Scbindler,  C,  and  her 
■  husband,  Eric,  have  two  children.  Diane  has 
opened  a  childcare  center  in  Beaufort,  South 
Carolina,  and  is  completing  a  master's  degree 
in  early  childhood  education. 

Dr.  Frank  T.  Sconzo,  C,  graduated  from 
medical  school  and  is  in  a  surgical  residency 
program  at  St  Barnabas  Medical  Center  in 
Livingstone,  New  Jersey. 

We  are  indebted  to  Tara  Seeley,  C,  class 
agent  for  the  class  of  1979,  for  all  of  the  infor- 
mation published  in  this  issue  of  the  Sewanee 
Newt  concerning  that  class.  She  has  done  a 
prodigious  amount  of  work  and  we  thank  her 
for  providing  us  with  so  much  news.  Her  hus- 
band, Dave  Flockhart,  is  currently  on  leave 
from  his  physiology  research  and  teaching  at 
Vanderbilt  and  is  very  involved  with  Amnesty 
International.  Tara  is  in  the  middle  of  a  joint 
law-divinity  program  at  Vanderbilt. 

William  A.  Sholten  HI,  C,  worked  three 
years  with  the  National  Bank  Examiners,  then 
went  on  to  the  American  Graduate  School  of 
International  Management  where  he  gradu- 
ated magna  cum  laude  in  May  ofl983.  He  and 
Leslie  Kimbrough,  C'80,  were  married  in 
June  of  1981.  Bill  now  works  for  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Chicago. 

Michael  Sierchio,  C,  is  working  as  a  video- 
game designer  and  programmer  in  Sunny- 
vale, California. 


Class  Notes 


Poster 


James  R.  Spears,  C,  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Florida  College  of  Medicine  in 
May  of  1983  and  is  in  Greenville,  South  Car- 
i,  for  a  one-year  internship.  Jimmy  will 
i  residency  in  orthopedic  surgery  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

Albert  G.  Stockell,  C,  has  transferred  to 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  with  the  Swiss  company 
for  whom  he  has  been  working  in  Houston  and 
Philadelphia. In  November  of  1983,  he  was 
named  to  Dorothy  Russell  in  Houston,  Texas. 
Melissa  (Berry)  Strange,  C,  and  her  hus- 
band, Luther,  have  been  married  for  about 
two  years.  He  is  a  lawyer  for  the  Natural  Gas 
Company  in  Birmingham. 

Lee  Taylor,  C,  is  office  administrator  for  a 
aw  firm  in  San  Francisco. 

Joe  Teter,  C,  works  for  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  as  a  civil  engineer  in  southeast 
Alaska.  The  town,  Petersburg,  is  an  old  Nor- 
wegian fishing  village  of  about  2,800  people, 
and  the  island  it's  on  is  only  twenty  by  fifteen 

Mary  Jan  Tread  well.  C,  has  migrated  back 
o  the  warm  south  after  several  vears  in  Bos- 
an.  She  is  a  social  worker  with  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic hospital  in  Austin,  Texas. 

Dr.Scott  Tully,  C,  graduated  from  medical 
school  in  Birmingham  and  is  doing  a  resi- 
dency in  surgery  at  Emory  University  in 
Atlanta. 

David  and  Amy  (Hammack)  Turner,  C, 
ire  living  in  Durham,  North  Carolina.  Amy 
s  working  as  a  copy  cataloguer  for  Duke  Uni- 
ersity  Library  and  David  is  studying  elec- 
ronics  at  Durham  Technical  Institute. 

Jeff  Wagner,  C,  and  his  wife,  Lou,  live  in 
Langaa,  Denmark.  Jeff  will  Finish  his  nurs- 
eryman apprenticeship  in  1985. 

Marilyn  Joy  Walker,  C,  married  Guerry 
Fisher  on  August  13,  1983.  They  reside  in 
Chattanooga. 
Clay  Yeatman,  C,  is  working  for  Tire  Tech- 
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Charles  W.  Atwood,  C,  begins  his  studies 
this  summer  at  the  University  of  Alabama 
■School  of  Medicine. 

Candy  Bohanan,  C,  is  assistant  adminis- 
trator for  American  Continucare,  a  home- 
health  agency  in  Nashville. 

Elizabeth  A.  Durham,  C,  is  working  for 
Historic  Nashville,  Inc.,  as  a  preservationist. 

Paul  A.  Perrea,  C,  has  been  in  graduate 
school  in  South  Bend,  Indiana.  This  summer 
he  will  travel  in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East 
and  then  in  the  fall  he  will  be  at  the  Pushkin 
Institute  in  Moscow. 

Catherine  Ann  "Cacky"  Sullivan,  C, 
graduated  from  Emory  University  this  spring 
with  an  MBA.  She  now  lives  in  Birmingham. 


Dallas,  Texas  75205 

John  Bromberg,  C,  served  as  president  of 
Phi  Delta  Theta  fraternity  at  the  University 
of  Alabama  where  he  received  his  degree.  He 
is  presently  in  executive  training  with  Brom- 
berg and  Company  in  Birroinghai 


The  above  photograph,  which  is  printed  in  poster  form,  is  being  sold  to 

benefit  the  University  Choir  and  the  Sewanee  Outing  Club.  The  cost  of  the 

poster  is  $5,  plus  $2,50  for  postage  and  handling.  Checks  should  be  made       for  ""  article  he  wrote  at  William  and  Mary. 

payable  to  the  University  Choir  or  SOC  and  mailed  to  one  of  those 

organizations  at  the  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tennessee  37375. 

Originally  the  poster  was  a  public  relations  project  and  was  distributed  to 

parish  churches.  Because  of  its  beauty,  the  organizations  asked  that  the 

poster  be  reprinted. 


A  Visitor's 
Summer  Concerts 


Amy  (Bull)  Burke,  C,  and  her  husband, 
Paul,  C,  are  the  proud  parents  of  a  son,  Robert 
Harris,  born  April  14, 1984. 

William  D.  Clarkson,  C,  is  married  and  is 
n  the  school  of  veterinary  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Georgia. 
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Steven  Blount,  C,  has  joined  Thomas  C. 
McBee,  A'62,  in  a  law  firm  in  Winchester, 
Tennessee.  He  was  administered  the  oath  of 
i  as  a  new  attorney  by  Chancellor  Pricks 
Stewart,  A'39. 

Samuel  William  Breyfogle,  C,  was  mar- 
ried to  Laura  Hill  Scott  on  April  29,  1984,  in 
Mount  Meigs,  Alabama. 

Anne  Rea  Cbenoweth,  C,  and  the  Rev. 
Michael  Owens,  T83,  will  be  married  on  June 
16  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Macon,  Georgia. 

Ramona  Doyle,  C,  will  be  going  to  medical 
school  at  Emory  University  in  the  fall.  She  is 
Sewanee' s  twentieth  Rhodes  Scholar. 

Judy  O'Brien,  C,  is  the  assistant  copywri- 
ter at  Pocket  Books,  a  division  of  Simon  and 
Shuster.  She  writes  the  jacket  copy  on  paper- 
back books,  everything  from  Helen  Gurley 
Brown  to  O.  Henry  to  Peter  Straub. 

Jennifer  L.  Pritchett,  C,  is  a  commission 
accountant  with  Financial  Service  Corpora- 
in  Atlanta,  a  financial  planning  company. 


A  weekend  in  Sewanee,  were  you  to 
visit  between  June  24  and  July  29, 
should  not  pass  without  your 
hearing  at  least  one  concert  (either 
Saturday  or  Sunday)  by  one  of  the 
three  symphony  orchestras  of  the 
Sewanee  Summer  Music  Center. 

During  those  five  weeks,  students 
will  study  under  a  faculty  and 
seven  guest  conductors,  about 
whom  center  director  Martha 
McCrory  literally  dances  with 
enthusiasm.  The  flair  of  horns  and 
flurry  of  winds  and  certainly  the 
strings  imitating  moods  of  summer 
on  the  Mountain  will  be  a  daily, 
almost  all-day,  companion  of  the 
otherwise  quieter-than-usual 
campus. 

To  the  instrumental  training  are 
added  opportunities  for  students  in 
theory,  composition,  and 
conducting.  And,  of  course,  there 
are  the  chances  to  perform  and  to 
watch  masters  on  stage  as  well.  The 
latter  is  what  a  visitor  will  want  to 
do. 

Among  the  guest  conductors  will 
be  Dale  Clevenger,  principal  horn 
with  the  famous  Chicago 
Symphony;  Laszlo  Varga,  former 


soloist  and  principal  cellist  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic;  Patrick 
Strub,  conductor  of  Stuttgart's 
C  hri  stophorus-Ensemble ; 
Springfield  Symphony  conductor 
Kenneth  Kiesler;  and  Amerigo 
Marino,  founding  conductor  of  the 
Alabama  Symphony.  Additionally, 
two  guest  conductors  will  be 
working  with  the  all-student 
Cumberland  Orchestra — Jere  Flint, 
conductor  of  the  Atlanta  Youth 
Orchestra,  and  William  McNeiland 
from  the  Jacksonville  Youth 
Orchestra. 

On  three  occasions,  the  SSMC 
will  present  three  world  premieres, 
all  three  written  for  and  inspired  by 
the  Summer  Music  Center. 

Festival  '84  will  conclude  the 
summer  with  an  intensive  array  of 
performances — concertos, 
ensembles,  and  symphony 
concerts — beginning  July  26  and 
ending  July  29  with  a  concert 
combining  the  Sewanee  Symphony 
and  the  Cumberland  Orchestra. 

Further  information  about 
concerts  may  be  obtained  by  calling 
the  SSMC  office  at  (615)598-5931, 
extension  225. 


A  Winner 
for  Hancock 


Swale,  this  year's  Kentucky  Derby 
winner,  wears  the  colors  of 
Claiborne  Farm,  and  the  master  of 
Claiborne  Farm  is  Seth  Hancock, 
.  C71. 

Claiborne  Farm  holds  25-percent 
interest  in  Swale  in  a  six-owner 
partnership.  Arranging  a  syndicate 
ownership  has  become  a  specialty 
for  Hancock,  who  attracted  much 
attention  a  few  years  ago  when  he 
singlehandedly  put  together  a  IB- 
million  syndicate  for  Triple  Crown 
winner,  Secretariat.  He  gathered 
shareholders  from  as  far  away  as 
England,  France,  and  Japan. 

He  also  organized  the  $36-mi  1  lion 
syndicate  for  Devil's  Bag,  the  horse 
many  people  thought  had  a  better 
chance  than  Swale  to  win  the 
Derby. 

Hancock  is  a  third-generation 
Bluegrass  horse  breeder.  His 
grandfather  founded  Claiborne 
Farm  near  Lexington,  Kentucky,  in 
1912  and  made  it  famous.  His 
father,  Arthur  B.  Hancock,  Jr.,  was 
one  of  the  leading  horse  breeders  in 
the  world.  Now  Seth  Hancock's 
success  in  acquiring  and  breeding 
top  Thoroughbreds  has  put  him 
firmly  in  the  family  tradition. 

His  mother,  who  retains  an 
interest  in  the  farm,  is  the  former 
Waddell  "Sis"  Walker,  who  often 
visited  Sewanee  in  her  youth. 


deaths 


Earl  Vincent  Perry,  A'08,  retired  from  the 
insurance  business  for  many  years;  on  July 
15, 1981,  in  Rolling  Fork,  Mississippi.  He  was 
a  life-long  Episcopalian  and  a  member  of  the 
Chapel  of  the  Cross  in  Rolling  Fork. 

Dr.  Frank  Read  Hopkins,  A'20,  retired 
Lynchburg,  Virginia,  physician;  on  Septem- 
ber 19, 1983.  Dr.  Hopkins  received  his  medical 
degree  from  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Lewis  Mead  Brand,  C'21,  owner  of  Brand's 
Cleaners,  Inc.,  in  Haynesville,  Louisiana;  on 
February  7, 1984.  A  member  of  Kappa  Sigma 
fraternity,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Student 
Army  Training  Corps  during  World  War  I.  He 
retired  in  1979. 

Dr.  Arthur  Nelson  Berry,  A"22,  C'26,  a 
longtime  Columbus,  Georgia,  obstetrician  and 
gynecologist  and  one  of  the  founders  of  St. 
Francis  Hospital;  on  December  9, 1983,  in  At- 
lanta. A  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  cum  loude  grad- 
uate of  Sewanee,  he  was  a  member  of  Delta 
Tau  Delta  fraternity.  Dr.  Berry  graduated  from 
Harvard  Medical  School  in  1930  and  interned 
at  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  in  Boston  and 
the  Free  Hospital  for  Women  in  Brookline, 
Massachusetts,  and  was  a  resident  at  Boston 
Lying-in  Hospital.  He  returned  to  Columbus 
to  practice  medicine,  but  his  practice  was  in- 
terrupted by  World  War  II,  and  he  served  as  a 
major  in  the  Pacific  in  the  Medical  Corps  at 
hospitals  in  New  Guinea  and  the  Philippines. 
After  his  retirement  in  1971,  he  moved  to  Cape 
Coral,  Florida,  and  later  to  Fort  Myers,  Flor- 
ida. Two  months  prior  to  his  death  he  had 
moved  to  Atlanta. 

John  Monroe  Sherrill,  A'22,  C'26,  of  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana;  on  February  19, 1984.  At 
one  time  he  was  owner  of  a  canning  plant,  was 
district  manager  of  Carey  Salt  Company  of 
New  Orleans,  and  was  a  merchandise  broker 
for  several  years.  He  was  a  member  of  Sigma 
Alpha  Epsilon  fraternity. 

Thomas  Allen  Wren,  C'22,  of  Chicago,  Il- 
linois; on  February  12,  1983.  A  member  of 
Kappa  Sigma  fraternity,  he  was  employed  for 
many  years  with  Needham,  Hopper  and 
Steams  Advertising  Company  in  Chicago,  and 
he  was  still  working  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  Rt  Rev.  Charles  James  Kinsolving 
HI,  C'25,  T30,  IT54,  retired  biBhop  of  New 
Mexico  and  Southwest  Texas  (now  the  diocese 
of  the  Rio  Grande);  on  March  14, 1984,  in  Santa 
Fe,  New  Mexico.  Bishop  Kinsolving,  the  fourth 
bishop  in  his  family,  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  University's  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
and  served  as  editor  of  the  student  newspaper, 
the  school  annual,  and  the  student  handbook. 
His  entire  ministry  was  spent  in  the  south- 
west, first  in  churches  in  Texas  and  then  for 
sixteen  years  in  Santa  Fe.  He  was  elected 
bishop  coadjutor  in  1952  and  then  diocesan  on 
July  1, 1956. 

Wilfred  Luther  Swift,  Jr.,  C*26,  of  Nacog- 
doches, Texas;  on  October  24, 1983.  For  many 
years  Mr.  Swift  was  a  resident  engineer  with 
the  Texas  Highway  Department.  He  was  a 
member  of  Phi  Gamma  Delta. 

The  Rev.  Canon  William  Stephen  Turner, 
Jr.,  C'27,  r30,  H'65,  retired  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  Orleans;  on  April  12,  1984.  He 
was  a  member  of  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  frater- 
nity and  served  Sewanee  as  a  member  of  both 
the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents. He  began  his  ministry  in  Atlanta  where 
he  was  an  assistant  canon  at  St.  Philip's  Ca- 
thedral, and  he  Berved  churches  in  Winston- 
Salem  and  Palm  Beach  before  he  became  rec- 

r  of  Trinity  Church  in  New  Orleans.  He 
ntin 
The 


Rev.  Mr.  Turner  attended  Union  Seminary 
New  York  City  and  studied  at  St.  Augustine's 
College  in  Canterbury,  England.  He  served  on 
many  diocesan  committees  and  was  active  in 

Charles  Galloway  Lee,  A'28,  of  Shreve- 
port,  retired  employee  of  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana Revenue  Department  and  an  independent 
oil  operator;  on  January  26, 1984,  following  a 
sudden  illness.  He  attended  Terrell  Institute 
and  Tulane  University  and  served  in  World 
War  H  with  the  Army  Air  Corps. 

Inman  Williams  Cooper,  C'29,  retired,  of 
Meridian,  Mississippi ;  on  February  8, 1983.  A 
Kappa  Sigma,  he  attended  the  University  of 
Mississippi.  For  many  years  he  was  employed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  Meridian 

The  Rev.  Jones  Stewart  Hamilton,  T29, 

rector  emeritus  of  the  Church  of  the  Nativity 
in  Greenwood,  Mississippi;  on  February  10, 
1984.  A  graduate  of  Millsaps  College,  he  at- 
tended the  School  of  Theology  and  was  or- 
dained priest  in  1930.  He  served  several 
churches  in  Mississippi  and  became  rector  of 
the  Church  of  the  Nativity  in  1943.  After  re- 
tiring in  1969,  he  served  as  a  substitute  rector 
for  Episcopal  churches  in  the  area  until  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Greenwood-Leflore  County  Public  Library 
Board  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Green- 
wood  School  of  Nursing. 

The  Rev.  Frederic  Albertus  McNeil,  T29, 
retired  Episcopal  priest;  on  July  19, 1983,  in 
Phoenix,  Arizona.  By  taking  summer  work  at 
Sewanee  between  terms,  he  earned  both  his 
BD.  from  the  School  of  Theology  and  his  B.  A. 
from  the  University  of  Arizona  in  1929.  After 
his  ordination  to  the  priesthood,  he  served 
churches  in  Arizona,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and 
Washington.  He  was  a  chaplain  in  the  Army 
during  World  War  H,  and  he  was  a  member  of 
Alpha  Tau  Omega  fraternity. 

The  Rev.  John  "Jack"  Watson  Motton, 

1*29,  retired  Episcopal  priest  of  Wethersfield, 
Connecticut;  on  December  23,  1983,  at  bis 
home.  He  spent  four  years  at  the  DuBose 
Training  School  at  Monteagje,  Tennessee,  prior 
to  entering  the  School  of  Theology  at  Sewanee. 
His  ministry  was  in  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  and  Connecticut.  An  expert  in  Greek, 
he  also  became  a  master  mechanic  and  an  ex- 
cellent silversmith  before  bis  retirement  in 
1967  from  St  Philip 's  in  Putnam,  Connecticut. 

Burton  McKean  Hayes,  A*31,  of  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas;  on  August  3, 1983.  He  served 
in  World  War  H.  He  had  managed  a  hardware  • 
store,  been  a  sales  representative,  and  was 
associated  with  the  J.  C.  Penney  Company. 

Julius  Froneigh  Pabst,  A'32,  C'36,  re- 
tired lumberman  and  land  developer  of  Hous- 
ton, Texas;  on  March  19,  1984.  A  direct 
descendant  of  William  Selkirk,  who  was  one 
of  the  first  300  colonists  who  went  to  Texas 
with  Stephen  F.  Austin,  Mr.  Pabst  developed 
a  1,100-acre  resort  on  Selkirk  Island,  an  is- 
land which  was  a  grant  to  his  ancestor  from 
the  Mexican  government  in  1824.  He  also  built. 
a  frontier  village  at  Simonten,  Texas,  and  de- 
veloped Bermuda  Beach  in  Galveston.  An  avid 
collector  and  restorer  of  antique  cars  and  car- 
riages, he  served  as  a  consultant  on  eight- 
eenth-century carriages  for  Colonial 
Williamsburg.  Mr.  Pabst  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Texas  at  Austin  and  Harvard 
Business  School.  A  veteran  of  World  War  II, 
he  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy  and 
retired  from- the  Naval  Reserve  as  a  lieuten- 
ant commander.  He  was  a  member  of  St.  John 
the  Divine  Episcopal -Church,  the  Sons  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas,  the  Sons  of  the  American 


The  Rev.  Albert  T.  Moilegen 


Charles  Carlisle  Ames,  C33,  of  Roanoke, 
Virginia;  on  February  27, 1984,  in  the  Veter- 
ans' Hospital,  Salem,  Virginia.  He  was  a  vet- 
eran of  World  War  H,  and  a  retired  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  Army  Reserves.  Mr.  Ames  re- 
ceived a  B.S.  from  the  University  of  Kentucky 
and  attended  the  National  Law  School  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  George  Washing- 
ton Law  School.  He  was  vice-president  of  an 

Tau  Delta. 


Thomas  Daniel  Trmbo"  Jeffress,  C33, 

retired  tobacco  executive  with  the  Imperial 
Tobacco  Company;  on  April  26,  1984,  at  his 

was  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  the  South 
in  the  1950s.  While  a  student  at  Sewanee,  he 

tographic  editor  of  the  Cap  and  Gown,  a  mem- 

af  the  former  Buntin  Realty  Company,  officer 

of  Nashville,  Tennessee;  on  February  23, 1984, 

of  the  former  Peabody  Demonstration  School 
and  attended  Vanderbilt  University.  He  was 
a  member  of  Phi  Delta  Theta  fraternity.  Mr. 

ing  World  War  H.  For  many  years  he  lived  at 
Tulip  Grove,  which  was  built  by  Andrew  Jack- 
son in  1835  for  his  secretary,  Andrew  J. 
Donelson. 

Walter  Robert  Belford,  C'40,  T*47,  retired 
food  broker;  on  March  23, 1984,  in  Savannah, 
Georgia,  after  a  long  illness.  He  attended 
Union  Theological  Seminary  and  was  or- 
dained deacon  and  priest  in  1947.  A  1st  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  Air  Force  during  World  War  U , 
he  served  as  a  trustee  for  the  University  of  the 
South  from  West  Texas  from  1948  through 
1950.  He  was  elected  a  trustee  from  Missis- 
sippi in  1954.  He  was  a  member  of  Delta  Tau 
Delta  fraternity. 

Willi  am  James  Doke,  C45,  of  Muskogee, 

Oklahoma;  on  April  15, 1984.  He  attended  St. 
John's  Military  School  in  Wisconsin.  He 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Albert  Theodore  Moilegen, 

H'46,  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  the  Virginia 
Theological  Seminary  for  thirty-nine  years;  in 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  on  January  22,  1984. 
Dr.  Moilegen,  a  graduate  of  Mississippi  State 
College,  had  theological  degrees  from  Vir- 
ginia Seminary  and  Union  Seminary  in  New 


York.  He  was  a  leading  proponent  of  theolog- 
ical education  for  lay  persons  and  was  founder 
of  a  lay  school  of  theology  in  Washington,  D. 
C.  He  served  on  the  authors'  committee  for  the 
first  Church  Teaching  Series. 

The  Rev.  Leighton  Philip  Annanlt,  T47, 

retired  priest  of  the  Diocese  of  the  Central 
Gulf  Coast;  on  February  17, 1984,  in  Mobile, 
Alabama.  He  attended  Boston  University, 
Harvard  University,  and  Tulane.  Ordained 
priest  in  1947,  he  was  vicar  of  several  churches 

Church  in  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky.  He  re- 
turned to  Alabama  in  1973  where  he  served 
Christ  Church,  Mobile,  until  his  retirement 
1973. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Graham  Glover,  C'46, 
T*66,  rector  of  St  Joseph's  Church,  Mentone, 
Alabama;  on  February  11,  1984,  after  an  ex- 
tended illiM»«Bi  A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Georgia,  be  wss  a  practicing  attorney  far 
several  years  before  he  entered  the  School  of 
Theology  at  Sewanee.  He  served  churches 
Alabama  and  Georgia,  and  at  St  Joseph's  in 
Mpnfrnw*  he  personally  helped  build  the  church 

cabins.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  St  Andrew's  School. 

Adolph  Edward  Anderson  III,  C'59,  of 
Carpus  Christi,  Texas;  on  August  31,  1982. 
For  several  years  he  was  district  manager  of 
the  R.  P.  Kinchetoe  Company  doing  sales  and 
service  of  medical  X-ray  equipment  and  EKG 
equipment  in  the  coastal  bend  of  Texas.  A  vet- 
eran of  four  years  with  the  Navy,  he  had  also 
attended  the  University  of  Houston. 

The  Rev.  Harry  Edward  Manrer,  GST50, 
retired  Episcopal  priest;  on  March  7, 1984,  in 
St  Louis,  Missouri.  A  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri -Columbia  and  the  Episcopal 
Seminary  of  the  Southwest  he  first  served  as 
vicar  of  Trinity  Church,  Kirksville,  Missouri. 
He  was  also  a  college  chaplain.  Before  resign- 
ing fin-  reasons  of  health  in  1976,  he  worked 
as  a  diocesan  camp  counselor,  convocation 
dean,  and  a  member  of  the  Standing 
Committee. 

George  Marion  Snellinge,  Jr.,  HA,  H'82, 
attorney  of  Monroe,  Louisiana,  active  Episco- 
pal layman,  and  former  Trustee  and  Regent 
for  Sewanee;  on  April  24, 1984.  He  was  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  Princeton,  and  earned 
his  LL.B.  from  Harvard  University  and  his 
MCL  from  Tulane.  At  Tulane  be  worked  on 

feasor  in  the  Law  School  from  1933  to  1935. 
During  World  War  II  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
general  counsel  for  the  War  Production  Board 
and  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Naval  Reserve. 
The  Associated  Alumni  made  him  an  Honor- 
ary Alumnus  in  1966.  Mr.  Snellings  served 
Sewanee  in  several  key  positions.  He  was  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees  from  1953  to  1968  and 
was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Regents  in  1967 
and  again  in  1973.  In  1965  he  was  chairman 
of  church  support  and  subsequently  became 
chairman  for  the  Million  Dollar  Program. 


Insurance  Company;  on  February  21,  1984, 
after  an  extended  illness.  He  began  his  career 
with  Independent  Life  in  1927  as  a  debit  in- 
surance agent  and  literally  grew  with  the 
company.  He  held  offices  in  numerous  civic 
organizations  of  Jacksonville  and  was  twice 
senior  warden  of  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd Mr.  Bryan  was  a  benefactor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South.  Two  of  his  children  are 
Sewanee  alumni — J.  F.  Bryan  IV,  C'65,  and 
Kendall  Gibson  Bryan,  C65.  J.  F.  Bryan  IV  is 
a  University  Trustee  from  the  Diocese  of 
Florida. 
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Many  Due  Credit  for  Giving  Success 


Philanthropy  may  be  defined  in  the 
words  of  the  Nativity  angels:  "Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,  good  will  toward  men."  Truly, 
your  generous  support  of  Sewanee  is 
an  expression  of  hope  and  good  will 
in  the  persons  of  the  men  and 
women  who  study  here.  To  our  un- 
dergraduates, you  offer  the  promise 
of  lives  built  on  a  foundation  of 
sound  learning  and  time-tested  wis- 
dom. To  our  seminarians,  you  offer 
the  means  to  fulfill  God's  call  in 
their  lives  and  ministries.  Over 
5,000  alumni  and  friends  joined  in 
Sewanee's  accomplishments  during 
the  fiscal  year  just  completed.  Over 
5,000  alumni  and  friends  joined  to- 
gether in  philanthropy,  which  is  a 
moving  expression  of  our  Universi- 
ty's spirit.  To  each,  Sewanee  says 
"Thank  You." 

1983-84  was  another  remarkable 
year  for  the  University's  fund-rais- 
ing efforts.  While  it  will  be  some 
time  before  we  outdo  the  excitement 
of '82-'83  and  its  multi-million  dol- 
lar Crosby  bequest,  '83-'84  set  its 
own  record-making  pace.  A  total  of 
567  new  donors  took  up  the  Sewa- 
nee cause.  The  7,481  individual 
gifts  represented  a  total  of 
$6,528,878  in  all  categories,  re- 
stricted and  unrestricted.  Alto- 
gether 618  additional  alumni 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  support- 
ing alma  mater.  Seven  of  these  first- 
time  or  renewed  alumni  givers  are 
members  of  the  class  of  1984,  saying 
thanks  for  the  four  years  they  have 
just  completed: 

Gerry  DeBlois's  million-dollar 
challenge  stands  as  the  single  most 
remarkable  story  of '83-'84.  Without 
prompting  from  professional  fund- 
raisers, Gerry  recognized  that  our 
$50-million  campaign  could  not  suc- 
ceed without  the  fullest  alumni  par- 
ticipation. His  challenge,  to  give  $3 
for  every  $1  in  new  or  increased 
alumni  giving,  was  quickly  heard 
by  enthusiastic  Sewanee  alumni. 
Above  and  beyond  his  monetary 
commitment,  Gerry  is  giving  un- 
stintingly  of  his  time,  as  national 
chairman  of  the  Century  II  Fund,  to 
assure  the  happy  completion  of  the 
campaign  by  December  31,  1984. 


Stewardship  of  time  and  talent  is 
one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
Century  II  effort.  Our  $35-million 
total,  entering  the  campaign's  final 
phase,  is  testimony  to  the  faith 
friends  and  alumni  have  in  the  Se- 
wanee way.  No  one  embodies  that 
faith  in  Sewanee  more  than  our 
Vice-Chancellor  and  President,  Rob- 
ert M.  Ayres,  Jr.,  and  it  is  often  dif- 
ficult to  thank  Bob  Ayres  for  being 
who  he  is.  It  is  difficult  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  Bob  Ayres  is  so  quick  to 
share  credit  for  success  that  it  is 
hard  to  hold  him  still  long  enough 
to  thank  him  fully  for  his  own  sin- 
gular labors  on  behalf  of  the  institu- 
tion he  loves,  Second,  it  is 
impossible  to  enumerate  the  mani- 
fold ways  in  which  Bob  Ayres  seems 
to  be  in  all  places  at  all  times  doing 
what  needs  to  be  done  to  push  Cen- 
tury II  over  the  top. 

No  general  fights  alone  and  wins 
the  day.  Sewanee  is  indeed  fortu- 
nate in  the  quality  of  its  volunteer 
field  officers.  Our  National  Pattern 
and  Leadership  Gifts  Committees 
are  composed  of  a  range  of  talent 
and  energy  which  any  campaign  any- 
where might  envy. 

General  Chairman  Allan  C.  King, 
C'51,  is  giving  enthusiastic  and 
committed  leadership  to  the  entire 
campaign  effort.  The  Rt.  Rev.  John 
M.  Allin,  Presiding  Bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  is  serving  as  gen- 
eral co-chairman.  In  this  capacity, 
he  has  traveled  extensively  for  the 
campaign,  telling  the  Sewanee  story 
with  a  vividness  which  captivates. 
John  W.  Woods,  C'54,  and  James  W. 
Perkins,  Jr.,  C'53,  co-chairmen  of' 
the  National  Pattern  Gifts  Commit- 
tee, along  with  Louis  W.  Rice,  Jr., 
C'50,  chairman  of  the  National 
Leadership  Gifts  Committee,  are 
giving  the  campaign  the  expertise 
and  guidance  which  rise  from  busy, 
successful  professional  lives. 

In  the  next  three  months  of  the 
Century  II  campaign,  alumni  have 
the  opportunity  to  speak  loudly  in 
support  of  Sewanee's  most  excep- 
tional feature — excellent  teaching. 
Class  agents  and  regional  volun- 
teers will  conduct  personal  visits 
and  phonathons  in  nine  metropoli- 


tan centers:  Atlanta,  Jacksonville, 
Birmingham,  Chattanooga,  Dallas/ 
Fort  Worth,  Houston,  Memphis, 
Nashville,  and  New  Orleans.  Their 
goal  is  to  secure  alumni  gifts  to  en- 
dow a  $l-million  alumni  chair.  As 
volunteers  visit  and  telephone  their 
fellow  alumni,  they  will  be  seeking 
pledges  of  $1,000  to  $25,000  payable 
over  a  five-year  period.  The  dra- 
matic nature  of  Century  II's  final 
phase  is  the  capstone  of  planning 
and  implementation  which  began  as 
early  as  1978. 

Another  crucial  portion  of  our  fi- 
nal phase  is  a  challenge  to  Sewa- 
nee's twenty-seven  diocesan  owners. 
Each  diocese  is  being  asked  to  iden- 
tify individuals  who  will  give  to- 
ward endowing  a  diocesan  chair  at 
the  million-dollar  level.  There  can 
be  no  finer  way  for  our  diocesan 
owners  to  rededicate  themselves  to 
the  vision  of  Sewanee's  Episcopal 
founders:  "We  desire  to  build  up  a 
great  University,  which  shall  open 
its  arms,  far  and  wide,  to  literature, 
to  science,  to  art,  to  knowledge,  un- 
der the  sacred  sanction  of  religion 
as  we  have  received  it."  The  goal  is 
bold,  though  no  bolder  than  the  vi- 
sion of  those  remarkable  Episcopali- 
ans, meeting  July  4, 1857,  who 
pledged  themselves  "to  secure  to  the 
South  an  institution  of  the  very 
highest  grade  and  raise  up  a  body  of 
scholars  of  whom  no  country  need 
be  ashamed." 

The  Sixty-seventh  General  Con- 
vention, meeting  in  New  Orleans, 
established  the  policy  that  each  par- 
ish and  mission  of  the  dioceses 
within  the  United  States  shall  give 
annually  at  least  one  percent  of  its 
net  disposable  budgeted  income  to 
one  or  more  of  the  accredited  semi- 
naries of  its  choice. 

As  we  seek  support  through  the 
one-percent  resolution,  the  School  of 
Theology  will  be  listening  to  its  di- 
ocesan and  parochial  owners.  We 
are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  the 
part-time  services  of  two  clergy- 
alumni,  the  Rev.  William  Patten, 
now  of  Sewanee,  and  the  Rev.  Canon 
Knox  Brumby  of  Tallahassee.  These 
representatives  of  the  School  of  The- 
ology will  be  visiting  congregations 


Eleven- Year  Survey  of  Giving 


1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
i  yi-iu 
1981 
1982 


Unrestricted 

Gifts  Bequests          Total 

592,219'  113,080          705,299 

736,034  153,910          889,944 

1,016,030  59,834  1,075,864 

1,199,217  39,000  1,238,217 

1 408,530  27,730  1,436,260 

1,015,589  232,663  1,258,252 

1,224,428  163,947  1,388,375 

1,185,879  198,394  1,384,273 

1,575,567  1,068,944  2,644,512 

2,938,203  3,278,776  6,216,979 

2  247  990  2,369,873  4,617,863 


Restricted 

Gifts 

Bequests 

Tbtal 

Grand  Tbtal 

450,625 

354,373 

804,998 

1,510,297 

572,705 

854,464 

1,427,169 

2,317,113 

551,237 

359,325 

910,562 

1,986,426 

407,259 

64,390 

471,649 

1,709,866 

370,809 

351,705 

722,514 

2,158,774 

1,978,425 

187,267 

2,165,692 

3,413,944 

696,932 

734,961 

1,431,893 

2,820,268 

2,583,840 

215,540 

2,799,380 

4,184,653 

1,954,948 

135,698 

2,090,646 

4,735,158 

2,098,364 

1,403,105 

3,501,469 

9,718,448 

1,243,546 

667,469 

1,911,015 

6,528,878 

within  the  owning  dioceses,  explain- 
ing the  direction  our  mission  is  tak- 
ing and  seeking  to  secure  support, 
particularly  through  the  one-per- 
cent program. 

Regarding  alumni  giving,  partic- 
ular recognition  should  go  to  the 
class  of  1920,  which  boasts  a  100- 
percent  giving  record.  The  members 
of  that  class,  represented  by  class 
agent  Quintard  Joyner,  are  a  re- 
markable group  whose  loyalty  to 
Sewanee  is  an  example  for  all  of  us. 
Steve  Puckette  and  class  agent 
John  Guerry  are  leading  the  class  of 
1949  to  spectacular  achievement. 
The  class  has  added  nearly  25  per- 
cent to  its  record  of  participation 
over  the  last  five  years.  This  year 
the  class  records  an  impressive  74- 
percent  participation,  representing 
gifts  totaling  $43,475. 

We  who  live  here  and  work  for  the 
University  of  the  South  are  partners 
with  5,139  alumni,  friends,  parents, 
parishes,  dioceses,  foundations,  and 
corporations  in  a  venture  of  promise 
and  possibility.  We  labor  toward  one 
end,  that  the  Sewanee  of  today  may 
inform  the  Sewanee  of  tomorrow.  To 
the  seventy  members  of  the  Chan- 
cellor's Society,  the  340  members  of 
the  Vice-Chancellor's  and  Trustees' 
Society,  the  221  members  of  the 
Quintard  Society,  the  1,468  mem- 
bers of  the  Century  Club,  and  all 
other  contributors,  our  faculty,  staff, 
and  students  join  in  saying,  "God 
Bless  You."  Your  leadership,  by  sub- 
stance and  personal  presence,  up- 
holds and  strengthens  the  life  of  this 
community  called  Sewanee. 

Consider  that  we  labored  not  for 
ourselves  but  for  all  them  that  seek 
learning.  Ecclesiasticus  33:17. 


WM  u  u 


William  U.  Whipple 
Vice-President  for 
Development 
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Sewanee's  first  University  carillon- 
neur,  Albert  A.  Bonholzer,  has 
retired. 

He  became  devoted  keeper  of  the 
carillon  soon  after  those  fifty-six 
bells  were  lifted  into  Shapard  Tower 
of  All  Saints'  Chapel  and  since 
April  12, 1959,  when  they  were  dedi- 
cated to  the  University's  principal 
founder,  Leonidas  Polk. 

You  might  marvel  at  Mr.  Bonhol- 

r's  dedication  (if  he  would  let 
you).  You  see,  this  Sewanee  man 
(A'17,  C'22)  has  drawn  no  salary  as 
llonneur.  He  says,  with  a  twin- 
kle in  his  eye,  "This  has  been  my 
hobby." 

Even  during  the  years  he  man- 
aged his  family's  business,  the 
Coca-Cola  plant  in  Tracy  City,  he 
would  drive  to  Sewanee  on  New 
Year's  Eve  and  mount  the  narrow 
steps  into  the  tower  to  ring  out  the 
old  year  and  ring  in  the  new.  He  did 
such  things  simply  because  he  loves 
the  music  and  the  carillon. 

As  others  have  recognized,  such 
work  is  symbolic  of  the  spirit  of 
learning  that  pervades  Sewanee — 
that  students  will  learn  how  to  live 
and  not  just  to  make  a  living. 

Mr.  Bonholzer's  gentle  presence 


by  Latham  Davis 


The  Cover:  Albert  A.  Bonholzer, 
A'17,  C'22,  before  the  big  Bourdon 
in  the  midst  of  the  Polk  Carillon  he 
loves  so  much. 
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Albert  Bonholzer  is  surrounded  by  his  students  and  assistants  i 
1981  photo.  From  left,  seated,  are  Laura  Hewitt  Whipple,  assistant  caril- 
lonneur;  Tina  Stambaugh;  and  Esther  Watson,  assistant  carillonneur. 
Standing,  from  left,  are  Bill  Eaves,  C'84;  Nicholas  Lynn,  C'81;  Mr.  Bon- 
holzer; and  Daniel  Hinkle,  C'81 . 


on  the  campus  has  contributed  a 
special  dimension  to  Sewanee's 
musical  spirit  and  reputation.  That 
contribution  can  hardly  be  meas- 
ured. His  audiences  include  stu- 
dents strolling  or  biking  across 
campus,  travelers  photographing 
All  Saints'  Chapel,  professors  at 
their  desks,  worshippers  gathering 
on  the  lawn  after  a  service.  The 
bells  do  not  intrude,  they  do  not  de- 
mand attention,  they  are  like  wings 
for  our  thoughts. 

"There  have  been  many  happy  oc- 
casions," Mr.  Bonholzer  said,  "such 
as  recitals,  weddings,  special 
events,  and  when  we  play  a  'peal' 
after  a  victory  in  football.  Also 
many  times  the  bells  have  been 
tolled  at  the  death  of  someone  who 


loved  Sewanee." 

On  Commencement  Day,  last  May 
20,  as  the  graduates  processed  from 
All  Saints'  Chapel,  Mr.  Bonholzer 
played  the  Peal  Extraordinaire  for 
the  last  time. 

"It  was  always  a  thrill  and  an 
honor  to  congratulate  the  graduates 
with  a  joyful  sound  and  to  wish 
them  God-speed,"  he  said. 

He  has  not  only  shown  a  love  of 
playing,  he  has  always  found  pleas- 
ure in  sharing  his  knowledge  of  the 
bells.  More  than  120  students  have 
had  instruction  on  the  carillon. 
Only  one  had  ever  played  a  carillon 
before  entering  Sewanee.  Another 
young  man  told  Mr.  Bonholzer,  "I 
did  not  even  know  what  a  carillon 
was  when  I  came  to  Sewanee."  To- 


day that  young  man  teaches  ii 
private  school  in  Maryland.  He  haj 
found  a  donor  who  has  contributed 
over  a  half-million  dollars  for  a  car 
illon.  And  who  should  that  carillo 
neur  be  but  that  former  student 
carillonneur  from  Sewanee. 

Mr.  Bonholzer  recalls  that  three 
former  students  were  on  the  campm 
this  past  summer — one  a  physician 
from  Birmingham,  another  a  priest 
from  Florida,  and  a  musician  from 
Atlanta.  Others  return  periodically 
to  hear  the  bells  again. 

The  Leonidas  Polk  Memorial  Car 
illon  is  known  all  over  the  world  as 
a  very  fine  instrument.  It  has  been 
played  by  artists  from  many  coun- 
tries. Every  one  of  them,  says  Mr. 
Bonholzer,  has  marveled  at  the  tone 
and  arrangement  of  the  bells.  The 
carillon  is  perfectly  accoustically 
balanced. 

They  were  cast  in  1951  at  the  fa- 
mous Paccard  Foundery  at  Annecy 
in  Southeastern  France.  The  de- 
signer, Arthur  Bigelow,  tested  the 
bells  with  tuning  forks,  assembled 
the  carillon,  and  supervised  the 
installation. 

Mr.  Bonholzer's  fascination  with 
carillons  began  years  ago  in  1929 
during  a  tour  of  Europe.  He  had  al- 
ready studied  music  and  had  been 
University  organist  in  Sewanee, 
where  he  had  taken  his  first  lesson 
on  the  pipe  organ.  After  falling  in 
love  with  the  Bound  of  the  bells  in 
Belgium  and  Holland,  he  studied 
carillon  under  two  teachers  in 
Chicago. 

He  had  been  managing  the  plant 
in  Tracy  City  for  a  decade  when,  i 
the  mid-1950s,  he  learned  that  W. 
Dudley  Gale  HI,  a  Sewanee  alum- 
nus and  trustee,  was  planning  to  do 
nate  a  carillon  to  the  University  in 
memory  of  his  great-grandfather. 

From  that  time  there  never 
see  mod  to  be  a  question  of  who 
would  become  the  official  carillon- 
neur. "I  was  the  only  person  in  this 
whole  area  who  could  play  it,"  said 
Mr.  Bonholzer  with  his  wry  smile. 

He  acknowledges  that  the  Polk 
Carillon  was  a  blessing  to  him. 
What  he  may  fail  to  mention  is 
what  a  blessing  Albert  Bonholzer 
has  been  to  the  University  of  the 
South  and  everyone  fortunate 
enough  to  have  heard  him  play  the 
bells. 


Development  Move  to  Texas 


Lawrence  Gibson,  director  of  special 
resources  in  the  development  office, 
has  moved  to  Houston  where  he  will 
coordinate  development  activities  in 
Texas  and  Louisiana. 

These  two  states  have  tradition- 
ally had  very  close  ties  with  the 
University;  they  have  strong  Epis- 
copal constituencies;  and  the  area 
offers  great  potential  for  both  fund- 
raising  and  student  recruitment. 

Mr.  Gibson  came  to  Sewanee  in 
1975  from  Texas  Christian  Univer- 
sity in  Fort  Worth,  where  he  was 


engaged  in  development  work.  He 
had  also  earned  a  master's  degree 
from  TCU. 

The  initial  thrust  of  his  work  will 
be  concerned  with  the  Century  II 
campaign,  and  in  this  regard  he  has 
hit  Texas  soil  running.  His  Houston 
office  will  be  listed  in  the  telephone 
directory  under  the  University  of 
the  South,  and  from  Houston  he  ex- 
pects to  intensify  the  development 
program,  which  will  not  end  with 
the  close  of  Century  II.  Mr.  Gibson 


tbf 


will  also  be  working  in  the  area 
church  relations  and  public 
relations. 

Full-time  representative 

field  have  been  used  by  a  number! 
colleges  and  universities  in  their  o 
velopment  work.  Since  Sewanee  is 
both  a  strong  regional  institution  I 
well  as  one  of  national  prominent 
location  of  development  activities! 
Houston  may  be  a  particularly  va( 
able  effort. 


On  &Offthe  Mountain 


5*** 


Edward  Heath,  former  British  prime  minister,  answers  questions  from 
reporters  during  the  Sewanee  World  Mission  Conference  in  June.  Heath, 
the  keynote  speaker,  was  followed  to  the  platform  by  several  world  leaders 
in  mission  and  "third-world"  develdpment.  (photo:  Lyn  Hutchinson) 

DuBose  Reader  Now  Available 


A  selection  of  the  writings  of  Wil- 
liam Porcher  DuBose  will  be  re- 
leased by  the  University  in  October. 
This  collection,  edited  by  Professor 
Donald  S.  Armentrout,  is  the  first 
comprehensive  printing  of  DuBose 
in  nearly  thirty  years. 

DuBose,  who  is  remembered  in 
the  Episcopal  Church's  calendar  on 
August  18,  held  numerous  posts  at 
the  University,  most  notably  as 
chaplain  and  professor  of  ethics.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  Order  of 
Gownsmen  and  charted  the  course 
of  Sewanee's  Honor  System. 

Long  considered  the  Episcopal 
Church's  foremost  theologian,  Du- 
Bose may  be  characterized  as  a 


Friends  of  the  Library 


thoroughly  Biblical  thinker  intent 
upon  discerning  the  fullest  implica- 
tion of  the  Church's  expanding  vi- 
sion in  Word  and  Sacrament. 

The  twenty-three  selections  in 
this  DuBose  Reader  :give  a  thorough 
introduction  to  the  range  and  scope 
of  DuBose's  thought.  Professor  Ar- 
mentrout has  provided  biographical 
and  theological  introductions  which 
help  place  DuBose's  work  in  the 
context  of  church  history  and  theo- 
logical tradition. 

In  his  foreword,  Reginald  Fuller 
of  the  Virginia  Theological  Semi- 
nary commends  the  Universityfor 
undertaking  this  reissue  of  Du- 
Bose's work. 


Friends  of  the  Library,  the  University  of  the  South,  invite  you  to 
membership 

— to  stimulate  interest  in  the  collections  and  facilities  of  the  library 
of  the  University  of  the  South; 

— to  provide  an  opportunity  for  those  interested  to  participate  in 
exhibits,  programs,  and  publications; 

— to  attract  gifts  of  books,  manuscripts,  and  other  materials  for  en- 
richment of  the  resources  of  the  library. 


RSVP 

duPont  Library 

Sewanee,  Tennessee 

37375-4005 
Student  $5.00  Single  Person  $15.00 

Family  $25.00  Patron  $50.00  and  up 


Lytle  Honored  by  Governor 


Andrew  Lytle,  A'26,  H'73,  novelist 
and  former  editor  of  the  Sewanee 
Review,  was  given  a  Special  Cita- 
tion during  the  1984  Governor's 
Awards  in  the  Arts  ceremony  Tues- 
day, June  19,  at  the  executive  resi- 
dence in  Nashville.  Conferring  the 
award,  Governor  Lamar  Alexander 
said:  "I  salute  the  efforts  and  ap- 
plaud the  energies  of  this  outstand- 
ing Tennessean."  Accepting  the 
award,  Lytle  emphasized  his  belief 
in  the  crucial  importance  of  crafts- 
manship. "We  are  lost  and  damned 
when  we  lose  an  understanding  of 
craft.  Once  there  were  kingcraft, 
priestcraft,  stagecraft,  and  the  oth- 
ers. Now  we  inhabit  a  servile  state; 
we  are  slaves  to  the  machines;  there 
is  less  and  less  true  craftsmanship." 
Governor  Alexander  cited  Lytle's 
own  careful  practice  of  the  writer's 
craft.  "That  he  has  done  so  himself, 
and  done  so  truthfully  and  well, 


makes  his  contribution  to  Tennes- 
see's cultural  life  special." 

Attending  the  ceremony  from  Se- 
wanee were  editor  of  the  Review 
George  Core  and  his  wife,  Susan; 
Arts  Commission  member  Douglas 
Paschall  and  his  wife  Rosemary  who 
designed  the  covers  for  the  Univer- 
sity's issue  of  Mr.  Lytle's  work;  and 
Don  DuPree,  one  of  the  coordinators 
of  Sewanee's  Lytle  publication 

Lytle's  novel  The  Velvet  Horn  and 
collection  of  short  fiction  Stories: 
Alchemy  and  Others  have  been  reis- 
sued by  the  University  of  the  South. 
His  biography,  Bedford  Forrest  and 
His  Critter  Company,  was  reissued 
this  summer  by  Green  Key  Press, 
Seminole,  Florida.  Each  of  these 
works  is  obtainable  through  the 
University  as  listed  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 


To  Order  Books 

Each  of  the  books  described  on  this  page  may  be  ordered  direct  from 
Sewanee.  Simply  complete  this  form  and  enclose  your  check  made  out 
to  the  University  of  the  South. 

Please  send: 

Lytle—  The  Velvet  Horn 

Lytle — Stories:  Alchemy  and  Others 

Lytle — Bedford  Forrest 

DuBose— A  DuBose  Reader 

Harrison — Shakespeare's  Insistent  Theme 

Jones—  That  Reminds  Me 

7%  tax  if  delivered  within  the  state  of  Tennessee 
$2  postage  and  handling  per  order 

TOTAL 

NAME 


$7.95 
$6.95 
$15.95 
$10.95 
$7.50 
$10.95 


Orders  should  be  sent  to: 


BOOKS  /  SPO  1145 

The  University  of  the  South 

Sewanee,  Tennessee  37375 


Essays  Recall  Rich  Lectures 


One  might  take  a  text  from  Book 
Thirteen  of  the  Iliad  in  seeking  the 
most  cogent  epithet  for  Charles  T. 
Harrison:  Great  teachers,  though 
mortals,  are  conspicuous.  For  nearly 
thirty-five  years  as  friend,  advisor, 
and  professor  of  English,  Charles 
Harrison  has  brought  conspicuous 
enrichment  to  life  on  Sewanee's 
mountain.  His  Olympian  presence 
in  the  classroom  was  generous  and 
loving.  His  pronouncements  regard- 


ing literature,  music,  even  the  ethi- 
cal quality  of  cats,  rose  naturally 
from  thorough  consideration  and 
comprehensive  knowledge.  The  Uni- 
versity is  proud  to  announce  the 
publication  of  Dr.  Harrison's  col- 
lected essays  in  a  volume  entitled 
Shakespeare's  Insistent  Theme.  To 
be  released  in  December,  this  offer- 
ing carries  a  pre-publication  price  of 
$7.50.  The  volume  will  retail  for 
$9.95. 


Rich  Memories  of  Bishop  Jones 


Louisiana's  seventh  bishop  is 
known  affectionately  to  many  in  Se- 
wanee as  our  bishop,  wise  preacher, 
genial  story-teller,  ready  hand  for 
any  worthy  project.  Sewanee's  for- 
mer chancellor  has  allowed  memory 
to  lead  him  on  in  a  volume  entitled 


That  Reminds  Me.  From  his  child- 
hood in  Woodville,  Mississippi, 
through  schooling  and  early  minis- 
try, from  Louisiana  to  Sewanee,  this 
joyous  account  of  large-souled  living 
details  the  memories  of  one  who  has 
served  gladly  and  well. 


College 

Gilchrist  Named  Alfred  Walter  Negley  Professor 


Gilbert  F.  Gilchrist,  C'49,  has  be 
selected  as  the  University's  first 
Alfred  Walter  Negley  Professor  of 
Political  Science. 

The  endowed  chair  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Brown  Foundation  of 
Houston,  Texas,  with  a  $1  million 
gift  in  memory  of  a  Sewanee  Acad- 
emy graduate  (class  of  1943).  The 
late  Mr,  Negley  was  a  business, 
civic,  and  government  leader  in 
Texas.  He  died  in  1980. 

Professor  Gilchrist  first  taught  at 
Sewanee  in  1951-52  and  subse- 
quently taught  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  where  he  received 


both  his  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  He  also 
studied  for  two  years  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics  on  a  Fulbright 
Scholarship  and  a  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation Scholarship.  Sewanee  has 
been  his  home  since  he  joined  the 
faculty  as  an  assistant  professor  in 
1956. 

Mr.  Gilchrist  was  a  member  of  the 
University's  Board  of  Trustees  from 
1966  to  1978  and  currently  serves 
on  the  Board  of  Regents'  investment 
management  committee.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  political  science  de- 
partment for  many  years  and  is 
chairman  of  the  Tonya  Public  Af- 


fairs Program. 

A  popular  professor  among  stu- 
dents and  a  familiar  and  enthusias- 
tic participant  in  productions  of  the 
Purple  Masque,  Mr.  Gilchrist  has 
been  actively  involved  in  University 
affairs  over  the  years,  and,  as  an  ad- 
visor, active  in  several  student 
organizations. 

He  is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  and  Omicron  Delta  Kappa, 
and  he  has  been  listed  i 
Men  of  Science  and  Who's  Who  i 
the  South  and  Southwest. 


New  Faculty  in  College 


Glynne  Wickham,  visiting  professor 
and  Brown  Foundation  Scholar,  is 
one  of  the  thirteen  new  and  visiting 
faculty  members  of  the  College  who 
will  be  teaching  during  the  Advent 


Glynne  Wickham,  internationally  respected  scholar  on  drama  and  the 
English  theatre,  talks  with  Fred  Matthews,  C'86,  after  a  lecture  in  Gros- 
venor  Common  Room. 


His  presence  lent  a  certain  luster 
to  the  early-semester  activities  (he 
gave  lectures  in  addition  to  his 
teaching  in  September),  for  Dr. 
Wickham  is  a  foremost  authority  on 
English  theatre.  He  is  professor 
emeritus  of  drama  at  the  University 
of  Bristol,  England,  and  his  re- 
search and  directing  have  earned 
him  an  international  reputation. 

New  members  of  the  faculty  in- 
clude Antoinette  Blum,  assistant 
professor  of  French;  Pamela  L.  Roys- 
ton,  assistant  professor  of  English; 


Timothy  W.  Shearon,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  psychology;  Claudia  Jacob, 
lecturer  in  German;  John  B.  Koehl, 
instructor  in  mathematics;  James 
R.  Peters,  instructor  in  philosophy; 
and  Frederick  M.  Wilson,  instructor 
in  religion.  The  University  band  is 
being  transformed  into  a  woodwind 
ensemble  under  its  new  director, 
Andrew  Budwig. 

Members  of  the  faculty  with  first- 
semester  appointments  include  Re- 
gina  Birchem,  assistant  professor  of 
biology;  Suzi  Gablik,  visiting  profes- 
sor of  fine  arts;  T.  Conley  Powell, 
visiting  associate  professor  of  phys- 
ics; Thomas  Van  Brunt,  lecturer  in 
public  speaking;  and  Homer  C. 
Walker,  Jr.,  instructor  in  physics. 


A  Sterling  Class  of  1988 


by  Ed  Wilkes 

It  was  about  this  time  last  year  that 
I  was  introduced  to  many  of  you 
through  the  Sewanee  News.  I 
thought  it  might  be  appropriate  to 
report  to  you  . .  .  one  year  later. 

All  in  all,  this  past  year  has  been 
a  good  one,  albeit  very  hectic  and 
busy.  We  have  recently  welcomed 
our  new  freshman  class — the  Class 
of '88— and  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a 
bit  about  this  class  as  I  review  the 
admissions  year. 

Through  the  efforts  of  a  lot  of  good 
people  this  past  year — and  espe- 
cially a  hardworking  and  conscien- 
tious admissions  staff — we  received 
895  freshman  applications  for  ad- 
mission. This  is  the  second  largest 
number  of  applications  received  in 
the  history  of  Sewanee  admissions 
(the  best  year  was  914  applications 
in  1974). 

We  are  very  pleased  with  the 
quality  of  this  class.  Academically, 
thiB  appears  to  be  the  best  freshman 
class  to  enroll  since  1979.  The  aver- 
age high  school  grade-point  average 
is  3.20  and  the  average  SAT  score  is 
1109  (542-verbal,  567-math).  Both 
of  these  figures  represent  increases 
over  the  previous  year,  with  the  SAT 
average  up  almost  16  points.  Sixty- 
five  percent  of  the  class  members 


were  ranked  in  the  top  quarter  of 
their  respective  graduating  classes. 

Geographically  the  Class  of  '88 
represents  twenty-five  different 
states,  two  foreign  countries,  and 
Puerto  Rico.  Eighty-eight  percent  of 
the  class  is  from  the  South,  23  per- 
cent from  Tennessee. 

A  number  of  our  constituents 
have  been  very  helpful  to  us  by 
bringing  good  students  to  our  atten- 
tion. We  appreciate  your  help  and 
hope  that  it  will  continue.  Many  of 
you  are  aware  that  the  number  of 
high  school  age  students  is  decreas- 
ing rapidly  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  well  into  the  1990s.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  hope  you  will  be  aware  of  out- 
standing students  in  your  local  area 
(especially  high  school  juniors  and 
seniors)  who  might  be  interested  in 
Sewanee.  If  you  will  provide  us  with 
their  names,  addresses,  and  high 
schools,  we  will  be  happy  to  send 
them  information  about  Sewanee.  A 
form  has  been  included  with  this 
edition  of  the  Sewanee  News  if  you 
wish  to  send  us  the  names  of  poten- 
tial prospects. 

Several  alumni  and  clergymen 
brought  groups  of  students  to  the 
Mountain  this  past  year  to  see  Se- 
wanee and  talk  with  the  admissions 


staff.  We  welcome  these  groups  and 
simply  ask  that  you  notify  our  office 
a  few  days  in  advance  of  these 
visits. 

Before  I  close,  I  would  like  for  you 
to  know  the  members  of  Sewanee's 
hardworking  and  dedicated  admis- 
sions staff. 

The  assistant  directors  are  Lee 
Ann  Afton,  C'79,  Mary  Ellen 
Blount,  C'80,  Tom  Macfie,  C'80,  and 
Don  Pippen,  C'76.  Our  office  man- 
ager is  Malinda  Sutherland,  and  our 
data  processer  is  Mellie  Watts. 

Tom  Macfie  joined  our  staff  this 
August.  He  has  taught  school  for 
two  years  in  New  England  and  has 


served  as  assistant  director  of  a 
camp  for  boys  in  Maine  for  the  past 
several  summers.  We  are  delighted 
to  have  Tom  working  with  us  this 
year. 

This  has  been  a  successful  year 
for  admissions,  and  we  are  looking 
forward  to  the  coming  year  with  en- 
thusiasm and  optimism.  Through 
the  efforts  of  our  committed  admis- 
sions staff  and  the  valuable  assist- 
ance of  our  Sewanee  friends,  the 
Class  of '89  could  be  even  better! 

Ed  Wilkes  is  beginning  his  second 
year  as  director  of  admissions  for 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


Name  _ 


Street  or  P.O.  Box 
State Zip  _ 


Comments  (GPA  and  test  s 


Your  nam 
Address  _ 


_  Graduate  of  Sewanee 
.  Parent  of  current  student 
.  Episcopal  clergyman 
.  Other 


Please  return  to:  Office  of  Admissions,  The  University  of  the  South, 
Sewanee,  TN  37375 


geology 


(^Associated  Alumni 


Dean  John  Booty  prepares  for  the  opening  of  the  School  of  Theology  in 
Hamilton  Hall  in  his  new  office. 

Summer  Move  to  Hamilton 


The  School  of  Theology's  newly- 
renovated  facilities  in  Hamilton 
Hall  are  already  contributing  to  a 
renewed  enthusiasm  among  faculty 
members  and  students.  The  spa- 
cious hallways,  offices,  and  class- 
rooms give  the  Seminary  a  different 
air,  certainly  a  brighter  environ- 
ment for  study  and  work. 
The  move  (actually,  a  score  of  sep- 


arate moves)  was  accomplished  in 
August  in  time  for  the  opening  of 
the  Advent  semester. 

In  addition  to  providing  more  spa- 
cious facilities  for  the  residential 
program,  the  move  to  the  former  lo- 
cation of  the  Academy  provides 
space  in  several  buildings  for  a 
range  of  theological  and  church  out- 
reach programs. 


St.  Luke's  Convocation 


Alumni  attending  St.  Luke's  Convo- 
cation and  the  DuBose  Lectures  Oc- 
tober 16  and  17  will  have  a  grand 
opportunity  to  tour  the  new  facili- 
ties of  the  School  of  Theology  in 
Hamilton  Hall. 

The  alumni  reception  and  ban- 
quet, following  Evening  Prayer,  will 
be  held  on  October  17  in  Cravens 
Hall  near  Hamilton.  Those  return- 
ing for  the  homecoming  will  also  not 
want  to  miss  the  alumni  business 
luncheon  (after  the  Eucharist)  on 
October  17  at  the  Sewanee  Inn. 

The  DuBose  Lectures  will  be  held 
on  the  evening  of  October  16  after 
the  banquet  and  on  the  morning 
and  afternoon  of  October  17.  B. 
Davie  Napier  will  lecture  on  "Old 
Testament  Guidelines  for  Human 
Healing." 


Dr.  Napier  is  professor  of  Bible 
and  ministry  at  Yale  University, 
from  which  he  holds  both  the  B.D. 
and  Ph.D.  The  son  of  missionary 
parents,  he  was  educated  at  Nan- 
king, Shanghai,  Kobe,  and  Bir- 
mingham, Alabama.  He  was 
ordained  in  the  Congregational 
Church  upon  graduation  from  Yale 
Divinity  School  and  taught  Old  Tes- 
tament studies  there  for  twenty 
years  before  going  to  Stanford  Uni- 
versity as  dean  of  the  chapel  and 
professor  of  religion  in  1966.  He  be- 
came president  of  the  Pacific  School 
of  Religion  in  1972,  then  returned  to 
Yale  in  1980.  He  has  written  nine 
books  and  numerous  articles.  He 
was  the  Beattie  lecturer  in  Sewanee 
in  1964. 


Dr.  Elmen  Teaching  Ethics 


The  Rev.  Paul  H.  Elmen,  retired 
professor  of  moral  theology  at  Sea- 
bury-  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary, has  joined  the  School  of 
Theology  faculty  this  year  as  profes- 
sor of  Christian  ethics. 

The  author  of  numerous  articles 
and  books  on  ethics  and  morality, 
Mr.  Elmen  spent  twenty-two  years 
on  the  faculty  of  Seabury- Western. 
He  is  also  former  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Christian  Eth- 
ics. His  visiting  professorships  in- 


cluded a  year  at  St.  Augustine 
College,  Oxford. 

Mr.  Elmen  did  his  undergraduate 
work  at  Northwestern  University 
and  received  a  Ph.D.  from  Harvard 
Divinity  School  before  entering  the 
priesthood  in  1956.  He  is  canoni- 
cally  resident  in  the  Diocese  of 
Chicago. 

Joseph  Monti,  who  has  taught 
previously  at  the  School  of  Theology, 
rejoined  the  faculty  as  visiting  as- 
sistant professor  of  theology. 


Homecoming  '84 

Friday,  October  26 

10:00  to  6:30Registration/Ticket  Sales;  EQB  Club 
6:00  Alumni  Social  Hour;  Cravens  Hall 

7:00  Alumni  Buffet  Dinner;  Cravens  Hall 

9:00  Alumni  Dance;  Cravens  Hall 

Saturday,  October  27 

8:00  Corporate  Communion;  All  Saints'  Chapel 

Alumni  Fun  Run;  Thompson  Hall 
8:00  to  1:00  Registration;  EQB  Club 
9:30  Coffee  and  doughnuts;  Convocation  Hall 

10:00  to     -    Associated  Alumni  Meeting;  Convocation  Hall 
11:00 
11:00  to  1:00  Alumni  Hospitality  Tent;  Bishop's  Common  Lawn 

Fraternity  Functions  for  Alumni 
11:15  Class  of  1984  Presentation  Ceremony;  duPont 

Library 
12:00  to  1:00  Alumni  Luncheon;  Bishop's  Common 
1:00  Alumni  Parade;  duPont  Library 

2:00  The  Game;  Sewanee  vs.  Rose-Hulman;  Harris  Stadium 

4:30  Reunion  Parties  Begin 

Sunday,  October  28 

8:00  Eucharist  Service;  All  Saints'  Chapel 

10:30  Memorial  Service;  St.  Augustine's  Stone 

11:00  Eucharist  Service;  All  Saints'  Chapel 


Homecoming  '84: 
A  Full  Cup 


Stand  back  for  Homecoming  1984.  It 
needs  room. 

Start  with  the  alumni  dinner 
dance  on  Friday,  October  26.  Catch 
the  annual  alumni  meeting  Satur- 
day morning.  Grab  some  lunch  and 
visit  the  alumni  Hospitality  Tent. 
Parade  with  your  class  to  the  Rose- 
Hulman  game  at  McGee  Field,  and 
then  settle  down  with  your  reunion 
party.  Do  those  major  things,  and 
you  are  still  tasting  only  part  of  Se- 
wanee Homecoming,  albeit  a 
healthy  serving. 

Reunions  have  grown  from  no 
more  than  cocktail  parties  and  din- 
ners to  a  variety  of  gatherings.  For 
instance,  this  year  the  class  of  1949, 
led  by  reunion  chairman  John 
Guerry,  is  planning  a  corporate 
communion  at  All  Saints'  Chapel 
(all  classes  are  invited)  followed  by 
a  class  breakfast  at  the  Sewanee 
Inn  and  then  a  reunion  luncheon  at 
the  Bishop's  Common.  The  reunion 
party  and  buffet  dinner  will  be  held 
at  the  Sewanee  Inn. 

The  big  reunion  years  are  the  fif- 
tieth for  the  class  of  1934,  headed  by 
"Doc"  Cravens  and  Morey  Hart,  and 
the  twenty-fifth  for  the  class  of 
1959,  led  by  Tony  Gooch.  The  class 
of  1929,  headed  by  Billy  Schoolfield, 
will  be  holding  a  fifty-fifth  reunion. 
The  fifty-fifth  idea  was  christened 
last  year  when  John  Crawford  gath- 
ered several  members  of  the  class  of 
1928  for  a  dinner. 

AH  alumni  are  urged  to  register 
as  early  as  10  a.m.  Friday,  October 


21 — to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
host  of  events.  You  will  need  a  pass 
from  registration  to  be  served  in  the 
Hospitality  Tent.  By  the  way,  the 
tent  will  include  a  band,  and  the  re- 
freshments are  free  to  pass-holders. 

Since  it  was  established  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  the  alumni  parade  has 
become  the  best  way  to  get  to  the 
football  game,  rain  or  shine. 
Alumni  gather  and  march  with 
their  classes.  Student  organizations 
contribute  the  floats. 

If  your  athletic  tastes  run  to  dis- 
tance running,  soccer,  or  basketball, 
check  the  schedule.  There  is  some- 
thing for  just  about  everyone. 


Jjomecmin^ 

Patiadcfllai 


Gathering  Support  in  the  Clubs 


St.  Louis 

Members  of  the  Sewanee  Club  of  St. 
Louis  gathered  at  the  home  of  Jim 
Buckles,  C'81,  on  August  11  for  a 
backyard  party  attended  by  about 
thirty-five  alumni,  wives,  students, 
and  parents. 

Retiring  president  Jess  B.  Cheat- 
ham, C'Bl,  introduced  the  new  slate 
of  officers  that  included  president 
Mike  Powers,  C'66;  Jack  Lauless, 
C'81;  and  secretary-treasurer  Jim 
Buckles,  C'81. 

A  major  objective  of  the  club  in 
1985  will  be  to  assist  the  College 
admissions  office  in  making  con- 
tacts with  high  school  counselors  in 
order  to  spread  the  word  about  Se- 
wanee to  prospective  students.  We 
hope  this  effort  will  pay  off  in 
seeing  a  larger  number  of  students 
from  the  St.  Louis  area  attend  Se- 
wanee in  future  years. 

Two  successful,  well-attended  so- 
cial functions  in  1984  give  impetus 
to  plans  to  expand  the  club's  role 
with  local  alumni  and  support  for 
the  University. 

Jess  Cheatham,  C'51 

San  Antonio 

Bragging  rights  for  South  Texas 
were  on  the  line  June  16  as  the  Se- 
wanee Club  of  San  Antonio  battled 
the  Washington  and  Lee  boys  in  a 
Softball  game  at  the  TMI  playing 
field.  As  is  their  style,  W&L  fielded 
a  "loaded"  team  comprised  of  five 
W&L  alumni  and  four  members  of 
the  San  Antonio  Lacrosse  Club  (all 
of  whom  admitted  to  never  having 
heard  of  W&L).  Still  lacking  a 
catcher,  the  W&L  club  borrowed 
Steve  Sinclair,  C70,  to  round  out 
their  side.  Spotting  W&L  a  quick 
11-0  lead  in  the  first  inning,  Sewa- 
nee battled  back  to  lose  only  17-12. 
Twenty-five  alumni  came  out  to 
support  Sewanee,  including  Reagan 
Houston,  C'70;  Gregg  Robertson, 
C'78;  Dale  Weyand,  C'82;  Heidi 
Harnisch,  C'80;  and  Marilyn  King 
Boldrick,  C'79.  For  this  fall  the  club 
planned  a  keg  party  in  September,  a 
dinner  in  October,  and  a  reception 
for  high  school  seniors  later  in  the 
fall. 

Scott  Anderson,  C'80 


The  new  officers  of  the  Sewanee  Club  of  St.  Louis  are.  from  left,  President 
Mike  Powers,  C'66;  Vice-President  Jack  Lauless,  C'81;  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Jim  Buckles,  C'81. 


Among  those  attending  the  August  party  of  the  St.  Louis  Club  were,  from 
left,  Bill  Johnston,  C'58;  Mrs.  Richard  Wulf,  wife  of  Richard  Wulf,  A'44; 
and  Morgan  Soaper,  C'71 . 

Montgomery 


An  alumni  cookout  was  held  on  Au- 
gust 12  at  the  home  of  Bill  Maho- 
ney,  C'65,  and  about  twenty-five 
alumni  and  friends  discovered  the 
delight  of  Mahoney's  barbecued 
ribs. 

Along  with  Eugene  Watson,  C'73, 
and  Mrs.  James  C.  Sims,  mother  of 
Carlton  Sims,  C'85,  Mahoney  had 
arranged  a  reception  for  prospective 
students  just  prior  to  the  cookout. 
About  twenty  high  school  students 
attended  and  heard  Don  Pippen  of 
the  College  admissions  office  give  a 
slide  presentation  about  Sewanee. 
The  students  were  from  Selma  and 
Opelika  as  well  as  Montgomery. 


Tallahassee 

The  Sewanee  Club  of  Tallahassee/ 
Thomasville  held  a  summer  cookout 
on  June  16  through  the  skillful  or- 
ganization of  Pam  Jordan,  C'81; 
Ruth  Ann  McDonald,  C'81;  and 
Marshall  Cassedy,  C76. 

The  twenty-eight  persons  attend- 
ing the  gathering  included  a  good 
mixture  of  recent  and  "older"  gradu- 
ates. The  oldest  was  Jack  Morton, 
C'33.  Alumni  Director  Beeler  Brush 
spoke  about  the  ways  the  club  can 
assist  the  University  and  brought 
everyone  up  to  date  on  admissions 
and  the  Century  II  Campaign. 


Chicago 

The  Sewanee  Club  of  Chicago  held 
its  organizational  meeting  on  Fri- 
day, June  8,  at  the  University  Club 
of  Chicago,  The  Galerie  Room  on 
the  top  floor  of  the  club  afforded  a 
beautiful  view  of  Lake  Michigan  to 
the  forty  persons  in  attendance. 

Midway  through  the  reception, 
Bill  Sholten,  C'79,  president-elect  of 
the  club,  introduced  by-laws  and  the 
proposed  new  officers  to  those  gath- 
ered there.  John  Nichols,  C'59,  a 
member  of  the  club's  executive 
board,  made  a  motion  that  both  the 
by-laws  and  the  officers  be  approved 
by  acclamation.  His  motion  passed. 

Bill  Sholten  thanked  everyone  for 
attending  and  had  special  thanks 
for  Nick  Babson,  C'68;  Colwell 
Whitney,  C'73;  Marc  and  Lauren 
Liberman,  C'74  and  C'75;  Atlee  Val- 
entine, C'78;  and  Paul  Alvarez, 
C'61,  for  helping  the  club  off  to  a 
strong  start. 

Beeler  Brush,  C'68,  the  executive 
director  of  the  Associated  Alumni, 
spoke  to  the  gathering  about  activi- 
ties that  are  important  to  Sewanee 
and  the  club.  He  explained  that  the 
purposes  of  any  alumni  club  are 
threefold:  To  support  the  institution, 
to  gain  recognition  for  the  institu- 
tion within  the  community,  and  to 
foster  goodwill  and  friendship 
among  its  members.  Support  of  the 
University  could  take  several  forms. 

The  next  social  gathering  of  the 
club  was  for  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra  concert  at  Ravinia  on 
July  29.  Tentative  plans  had  also 
been  made  for  a  gathering  for  the 
Cubs-Braves  game  on  August  25. 


Mobile 

The  Sewanee  Club  of  Mobile  held  a 
party  on  July  27  at  the  Dew  Drop. 

In  addition  to  gathering  members 
for  a  short  business  meeting,  the 
party  (accompanied  by  plenty  of 
food)  was  intended  to  give  current 
students  a  chance  to  get  career  in-    - 
formation  from  Mobile  alumni. 


Greenville 

The  Sewanee  Club  of  Greenville  had 
the  best  of  both  the  barbecue  and 
the  baseball  at  a  joint  gathering 
with  Washington  and  Lee  alumni  on 
August  26.  The  organizer  was  Chip 
Hunt,  C'77. 

About  thirty  Sewanee  alumni  and 
their  guests  clearly  outnumbered 
the  W&L  folks,  and  Sewanee  de- 
feated W&L  on  the  field  5-4.  The 
hero  of  the  softball  game  was  Pat 
Apperson,  C'83,  who  drove  in  the 
winning  run  with  two  out  in  the 
bottom  of  the  ninth. 

Cheering  from  the  sidelines  were 
Charles  E.  Thomas,  C'27,  and  David 
Weinstein,  C'81,  who  was  on 
crutches  recovering  from  knee 
surgery. 


Sports 


Veterans  Give  Teams  Class 


A  solid  corps  of  returning  letter- 
men,  nine  on  offense  and  six  start- 
ers on  defense,  have  been  joined  by 
some  impressive  rising  stars  to  lead 
the  Sewanee  Tigers  this  season.  ~— — - 

Improvement  on  last  year's  5-4 
record  will  be  a  formidable  task 
against  the  likes  of  Earlham  Col- 
lege of  Indiana  and  Samford  Uni- 
versity of  Birmingham,  two 
additions  to  the  schedule.  An  old  op- 
ponent returning  to  the  schedule  is 
Hampden-Sydney  of  Virginia. 
Rhodes  College  is  really  archrival 
Southwestern  at  Memphis.  The 


Homecoming  match  will  be  against 
Rose-Hulman  on  October  27. 

Ail-American  wide  receiver  David 
Pack,  C'85,  teams  with  Lee  Pride, 
C'85,  and  Steve  Sullins,  C'87,  to 
give  Sewanee  one  of  the  finest  re- 
ceiving corps  in  Division  III  foot- 
ball. Experience  at  quarterback  and 
runningback  behind  a  line  led  by 
all-conference  center  Dan  Rather  is 
giving  those  tougher  opponents 
plenty  to  think  about. 

Alan  Logan,  a  graduate  of 
Muskingum  College  and  Miami  of 
Ohio,  has  joined  the  Sewanee  staff 


Action  moves  fast  in  early-season 
field  hockey  competition.      ' 


as  an  offensive-  and  defensive-line 
coach.  He  has  been  an  assistant 
coach  at  John  Carroll  University  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Coach  Horace 
Moore  is  also  assisted  by  Yogi  An- 
derson, C'72,  and  Dewey  Warren. 


ClassNotes 


Academy 


'49 


'20 


Augusts  "Gus"  Smith,  A,  of  Greenville.  South 
Carolina,  was  awarded  an  American  Legion 
Medal  during  Memorial  Day 
3t  spring  at  Furman  University. 


Lawrence  Butcher,  C'85,  takes  a  hill 
to  lead  Sewanee's  efforts  in  its  an- 
nual Cross  Country  Invitational. 

Crosscountry 

Coach  John  McPherson  haB  a  strong 
men's  team  despite  some  graduation 
losses.  He  is  relying  heavily  upon 
Lawrence  Butcher,  C'85;  Paul  Pfef- 
ferkorn,  C'86;  Scott  Stanley,  C'86; 
Amy  Frishman,  C'85;  Allen  Ether- 
idge,  C'88;  and  Randy  Lancaster, 
C'88. 

Most  of  the  best  runners  on  the 
women's  team  are  still  a  couple  of 
years  away  from  graduation  and 
getting  stronger,  says  Coach  Cliff 
Afton.  Virginia  Brown,  C'87,  Bora 
Liggett,  C'87,  and  Irish  Miller,  C'86, 
are  out  front. 

Next  month  Sewanee  will  host 
the  NCAA  Division  III  Regional 
Cross  Country  Championships  for 
both  men  and  women. 

Field  Hockey 

The  women's  field  hockey  team  en- 
tered the  season  with  a  nine-game 
winning  streak  and  one  of  the 
strongest  outlooks  of  any  Sewanee 
team. 

To  keep  the  ball  rolling  (and  into 
opponents'  goals),  Coach  Jeannie 
Fissinger  is  relying  on  some  fine  re- 
turning players — Elizabeth  Estes, 
C'85;  Jennifer  Cooke,  C'86;  Virginia 
Hipp,  C'86;  Missy  Boyd,  C'87;  and 
veteran  goalie  Marcella  Taylor, 
C'87. 

Soccer 

It  will  be  difficult  for  the  Tigers  to 
improve  on  their  best  record  ever 
(13-5-1)  in  this,  their  twentieth,  soc- 
cer season,  but  Coach  Peter  Haley  is 
very  optimistic. 

Three  All-South  players  return- 
ing are  Dan  Gould,  C'85,  captain 
and  sweeperback;  Peter  York,  C'86, 
bIbo  a  captain  and  a  mid-field 
player;  and  Ben  Reddick,  C'87,  at 
forward.  All-conference  player  Chris 
Smith,  C'85,  is  back  at  forward. 

Volleyball 

The  women's  volleyball  team  is 
coming  off  its  first  winning  season 
but  is  facing  a  challenging  schedule 
of  prominent  Division  III  schools. 

Coach  Nancy  Ladd  says  the  team 
is  relying  on  finesse  more  than 
strength,  with  freshmen  playing 
key  roles  alongside  veterans  like 
Elizabeth  Epps,  C'86,  and  Karyn 
Pennington,  C'86. 


'23 


Vernon  M.  Anderson,  A,  and  his  wife  be- 
came great-grandparents  on  June  3.  Their 
granddaughter  had  a  daughter,  Rebecca  Leigh, 
the  first  girl  born  into  her  husband's  side  of 
the  family  in  Beventy-two  years! 


William  B.  Royer,  Jr.,  A,  was  one  of  thir- 
teen of  the  hostages  held  in  Tehran,  Iran,  to 
usk  the  Supreme  Court  to  rule  that  they  have 
thn  npht  to  sue  Iran  tor  damages,  citing  "•.LiU1- 
sponsored  terrorism."  The  former  hostage*. 
who  were  held  captive  for  444  days,  argued 
that  lower  courts  were  wrong  to  decick'  tlmi 
Iran  is  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  UN 
courts  in  such  an  unusual  case.  As  part  of  tbe 
U.S. -Iranian  agreement  under  which  the  cap- 
tives wore  freed  Jan.  20.  1981,  the  United 
States  barred  lawsuits  against  Iran  by  the 
hostages. 

'59 

Peter  Halyburton,  C,  who  now  has  a 


daughter  at  Sewunee,  was  mentioned  in  i 
article  in  the  Parade  about  the  ordeal  of  a 
prisoner  during  the  Vietnam  War.  He  W 
lieutenant  in  the  Navy  and  was  shot  down 
over  Vietnam  and  spent  time  ot  Cu  Loc  Prison 


'62 


Jacob  G.  Braun  IV,  A,  and  his  family  w 
back  in  Sewanee  for  a  June  visit.  He  is  p 
ently  living  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 


'65 


Joseph  Arnall,  A,  C'69,  and  Pam  Yar- 
brough  were  married  recently  and  held  a  gala 
celebration  at  the  Officers'  Club,  Mayport  Na- 
val Air  Station,  in  .Jacksonville,  Florida, 


Tribute  to  a 
Mountain  Man 


'70 


Thomas  Askew  Finney,  A,  is  working  for 
the  Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic  in  San  Fran- 
cisco as  a  legal  clerk  and  assistant.  He  is  a 
acolyte  at  Grace  Cathedral  and  an  aspirant  < 
the  Third  Order  of  the  Society  of  St.  Francis 


A  Tribute  to  Robert  S.  Lancaster  on  His  75th  Birthday 


The  following  toast  was  given  by 
Andrew  Lytic  before  the  large  party 
of  well-wishers  who  gathered  on 
July  9  at  Rebel's  Rest  to  help  Robert 
S.  Lancaster,  C'34,  H'79,  emeritus 
professor  and  dean,  celebrdte  his 
seventy-fifth  birthday. 

I  want  to  raise  this  tumbler  to  an 
old  friend  on  his  seventy-fifth  birth- 
day. The  Old  Testament  only  allows 
three  score  and  ten.  He's  overgrown 
that;  so  he  must  be  a  Christian,  a 
Christian  in  no  great  hurry  to  re- 
ceive his  final  reward.  Obviously 
there  are  things  to  see  and  do,  in  his 
present  surroundings.  He  used  to 
look  for  the  big  flights  to  come  over, 
in  the  boat  or  elsewhere,  but  he  and 
his  Turtle  Dove  are  now  flying  on 
their  own.  One  day  they  are  on  the 
Gulf,  the  next  in  Alaska.  I  just  hope 
prudence  doesn't  desert  them,  else 
they  might  fly  out  of  range  of  this 
mountain  top  altogether. 

He  is  a  mountain  man,  with  all  a 
mountain  man's  virtues  and  none  of 
his  vices.  He  may  have  picked  up 
one  or  two  in  the  low  grounds 
among  his  hunting  companions,  but 
back  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  the 
air  soon  blows  him  clean. 

As  Dean  he  didn't  try  to  remake 
the  University  in  his  own  image.  He 
served  the  faculty  in  its  proper  call- 
ing, and  that  is  to  guide  and  teach 
the  shining  countenance  of  igno- 


rance. But  if  any  student  was  un- 
justly deprived  of  his  dues,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  exercise  his  proper 
authority.  He  knew  that  the  teacher 
exists  for  the  student,  even  the  ten 
o'clock  scholar,  who  more  often  than 
not  make  up  those  alumni  who  later 
on  concretely  sustain  their  alma 
mater.  Together  the  learned  and  the 
learning  make  the  college. 

This  alliance,  he  has  felt,  must  be 
upheld  even  in  its  follies.  Folly  is  al- 
ways with  us,  but  learning  and  jus- 
tice will  survive  if  the  institution 
does.  I've  felt  this  is  a  strong  part  of 
his  policy.  At  times  I  have  felt  he 
has  condoned  folly  as  the  least  of  the 
evils  vexing  the  administration,  for 
so  long  as  a  university  as  institu- 
tion stands  it  will  take  more  than 
folly  to  knock  it  down.  All  of  this  he 
performs  out  of  his  charity  and  hu- 
mor, his  human  almost  his  greatest 
property,  not  just  a  part  of  him  but 
in  all  his  parts,  well,  almost  all  his 
parts! 

Personally,  and  notice  I've  not 
brought  myself  in  until  now,  aware 
as  I  am  that  many  toasters  and  in- 
troducers tend  to  introduce  them- 
selves and  not  their  proper 
subject— But  to  speak  in  the  future 
tense— If  I  were  ever  to  get  caught 
in  a  barroom  brawl,  I  can't  think  of 
anybody  I'd  rather  have  at  my  back 
than  "Red"  Lancaster.  And  on  that  I 
will  empty  this  tumbler. 


'72 


Stewart  James  Hull,  A,  is  a  vice-pn.--udt.-iii 
of  Bankers  Trust  of  South  Carolina  with  pri- 
mary responsihilitu.'H  in  t-ornrm-n  i;tl  U'litlinu 
and  business  development.  He  lives  on  Hilton 


'78 


Deborah  Ruth  Clayton,  A,  and  Robin  i 
thony  Lister  were  married  on  June  23  in 
Luke's  Chapel  in  Sewanee. 


Weology 


'48 


The  Rev.  Johnson  Hagood  Pace,  T,  1 

tired  on  May  31  and  moved  to  Jacksonville, 
Florida.  He  was  vicar  of  two  mission  congre- 
gations in  Georgia,  Christ  Church.  St.  Mary's, 
and  St.  Mark's,  Woodbine. 


'52 


tor  of  Grace  Church  in  Morganton,  North  Car- 
olina. He  has  served  on  the  Diocesan  Executive 
Committee  and  has  chaired  the  Council  for 
Christian  Social  Relations  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Christian  Education.  He  has  also 
served  as  a  delegate  to  General  Convention 
and  in  numerous  ecumenical  ventures  in  the 
state.  He  has  also  served  in  many  community 
organizations. 


'53 


The  Rev.  Philip  G.  Clarke,  Jr.,  T,  i 

the  vicar  at  historic  Trinity  Church  in  Abbe- 
ville, South  Carolina. 
The  Rev.  Peyton  E.  Splane,  Jr.,  T,  i 

priest-in-charge  of  St.  Agnes'  Church  in  Cowan, 
Tennessee.  He  retired  from  the  full-time  min- 
istry last  year,  having  served  for  thirty  years 
in  Mississippi,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Ten- 
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The  Rev.  James  P.  Crowther,  T,  STM'61, 

is  the  vicar  of  St.  Francis's  Church  in  Camilla, 
Georgia. 
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ward  Johnson,  C'73,  from  the  Bowman  Gray 
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and  his  wife  and  two  sons  will  live  in  Winston- 
Salem,  North  Carolina,  where  he  will  practice 
pediatrics  at  North  Carolina  Baptist  Hospital. 
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The  Rev.  Stephen  Dirk  Harris.  T,  is  rec- 
tor of  Christ  Church  in  Binghamton,  New 
York. 

The  Rev.  William  Heck,  T,  will  begin  a 
new  ministry  in  a  section  of  Birmingham,  Al- 
abama, where  there  is  no  Episcopal  church. 


as  vicar  in  Vemon,  Quanah.  and  Childress, 
Texas,  on  May  9.  The  service  took  place  at 
Grace  Church  in  Vernon. 

The  Rev.  Konrad  White,  T,  is  rector  of  St. 
Mary's  Church  in  Milton,  Florida. 
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Sunday.  No  word  on  a  publication  date  yet! 
His  wife,  Rebekah  <  McComb),  C'82,  has  been 
accepted  into  the  University  of  North  Caroli- 
na's department  of  classics  for  graduate  study. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Wilson,  T,  is  assistant 
rector  of  Christ  Church,  Blacksburg,  Virginia, 
and  chaplain  at  Virginia  Tech.  He  was  or- 
dained to  the  diaconate  in  his  home  parish  of 
St.  Luke's,  Boone,  North  Carolina,  on  June  23. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Robert  A  ostein,  T,  as- 

copal  Church  in  Tallahassee,  Florida,  on 
September  1  after  fourteen  years  as  rector  of 
St.  Jude'a  in  Smyrna,  Georgia. 

The  Rev.  David  M.  Barney,  T,  is  rector  of 
Trinity  Church  in  Concord,  Massachusetts.  He 
writes  that  he  is  delighted  to  have  The  Rev. 
Edward  Harrison,  Jr.,  C'75,  as  his  associate 

The  Rev.  R.  Pattee  Kirby,  T,  recently  re- 
ceived the  Science  Teachers  Award  from  the 
Sigma  Xi  Society  of  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see Space  Institute.  The  award  is  given  for 
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The  Rev.  Mark  Wylie  Johnston,  C'72,  T, 
is  rector  of  St.  Matthias's  Church  in  Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama. 
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The  Rev.  C.  Alex  Barron,  T,  is  now  rector 
of  St.  Mark's  Church  in  Marco  Island,  Florida. 
He  moved  there  from  St.  Peter's-  by-the-Sea 
in  North  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

The  Rev.  Michael  Mulligan.  T,  has  left  All 
Saints'  Church  in  Atlanta  after  three  years  on 
the  staff.  He  will  return  to  Georgia  State  to 
finish  his  master's  thesis,  and  is  particularly 
interested  in  ministry  with  individuals  and 
families  who  are  struggling  to  grow. 
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The  Rev.  James  Marquis,  T,  is  rector  of 
St.  Martin's  in  Chattanooga. 

The  Rev.  Festus  Powell,  Jr.,  T,  is  leaving 
St.  Peter's  in  Conway,  Arkansas.  He  has  also 
served  churches  in  Monticello  and  McGehee. 
He  has  served  on  the  Commission  on  Mim-irv 
as  a  trustee  of  All  Saints'  School,  and  on  the 
Committee  on  Continuing  Education. 


The  Rev.  Carl  P.  Daw,  Jr.,  T,  is  now  Epis- 
copal chaplain  to  the  University  of  Connecti- 
cut and  vicar  of  St.  Mark's  Chapel  in  Storre, 
Connecticut.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the 
text  committee  for  Hymnal  1982  and  is  the 
author  or  translator  often  text*,  or  portions  of 
texts  in  that  collection. 

The  Rev.  William  S.  Smothers,  T,  cur- 
rently rector  of  Trinity  Church.  Pine  Bluff. 
Arkansas,  has  accepted  an  appointment  as 
Canon  Missioner  for  the  Diocese  of  Arkansas. 
In  this  capacity  he  will  serve  as  vicar  of  St. 
Peter's,  Conway,  and  as  consultant/  visitor/ 
trainer  in  the  mission  field.  He  will  work  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  bishop  and  archdea- 
con and  will  be  an  ex-ofTicio  member  of  the 
Division  of  Services  to  Congregations. 

The  Rev.  John  R.  Throop,  C,  and  his  wife, 
Isabel,  are  the  proud  parents  of  a  daughter, 
Sarah  Alison,  bom  July  19,  1984. 


The  Rev.  Caryl  Altizer,  T,  was  graduated 
from  the  Candler  School  of  Theology  at  Emory 
University  in  Atlanta  in  May.  She  was  or- 
dained deacon  at  Epiphany  Church  in  Gun- 
tersville,  Alabama,  and  will  be  assistant  at 
Holy  Cross  in  Ttussville. 

The  Rev.  Rick  Benson,  T,  is  vicar  of  St. 
James's  Church  in  Hallettsvilie,  Texas. 

The  Rev.  Dennis  Brown,  T,  is  curate  at 
St.  James's  Church  in  Fairhope,  Alabama. 

The  Rev.  Harry  Crandall,  T,  is  hard  at 
work  in  Hungers  Parish,  Eastville,  Virginia. 
He  serves  churches  in  Bridgetown,  Eastville, 
and  Cape  Charles  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 

The  Rev.  John  Henry,  T,  waB  married  on 
June  30. 

The  Rev.  Al  Lewis,  T,  is  rector  of  Christ 
Episcopal  Church  in  Yankton,  South  Dakota. 

The  Rt  Rev.  Zebedee  Masereka,  T,  is  the 
first  bishop  of  the  newly-created  Diocese  of 
South  Rwenzori  in  Uganda.  He  was  conse- 
crated in  August. 

The  Rev.  James  K.  Minschew,  T,  is  the 
new  curato  of  St.  Andrew's  Church  in  Miami, 
Florida.  He  and  his  wife  have  four  daughters. 
He  iB  a  member  of  the  newly -launched  Dioce- 
san Commission  on  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse. 

The  Rev.  Buckley  Robbins,  T,  is  serving 
as  vicar  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  in  Fayette- 
ville.  Tennessee. 

The  Rev.  Sandra  Wooley,  T,  will  remain 
at  St.  Paul's  in  Chattanooga  a 
for  another  year. 
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'  Rochester,  New  York  14610 

Evert  A.  "Hank"  Bancker,  C,  is  a  retired 
physician  in  Atlanta. 

John  C.  Brown  Burch,  C,  lives  in  Mem- 
phis. He  has  four  grandchildren  and  six  great- 
grandchildren and  is  glad  to  be  able  to  see 
them  often. 

The  Rev.  Moultrie  Guerry,  C,  published 
a  book  of  Holy  Week  meditations  mentioned 
before  in  these  pages.  It  is  entitled  Weep  Not 
For  Me.  His  wife,  Elizabeth,  died  in  1983.  They 
had  been  married  for  fifty-seven  years. 

Thomas  E.  Hargrave,  C,  and  his  wife, 
Faye,  have  a  son.  a  daughter,  and  five  grand- 
children. He  spent  five  years  after  graduation 
in  Falls  City,  Nebraska,  in  the  clothing  busi- 
ness, and  then  moved  to  Rochester,  New  York, 
where  he  is  still  in  the  securities  investment 
business. 

William  R.  Holden  ,  C,  and  his  wife,  Vir- 
ginia, live  in  Memphis. 

William  W.  Vaughan,  C,  has  retired  from 
the  oil  business  after  forty-six  years.  He  liveB 
in  Selma,  Alabama,  and  his  two  married 
daughters  also  live  there.- 
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The  Rev.  Norman  Alexandre,  T,  has  been 
appointed  Canon  to  the  Ordinary  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  the  Rio  Grande.  He  was  formerly  rector 
of  St.  Bede's  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

The  RL  Rev.  Craig  B.  Anderson,  T,  was 
recently  consecrated  Bishop  of  South  Dakota. 
He  is  Sewanee's  eighty-first  bishop/alumnus. 

The  Rev.  Prescott  E.  Nead  111,  T,  has 
moved  from  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina,  to 
Clinton,  South  Carolina,  where  he  will  be  vicar 
of  All  Saints'. 


The  Rev.  H.  Christopher  Piatt,  T,  rector 
of  St.  David's  in  Pikeville.  Kentucky,  and  St. 
James's  in  Prestonsburg,  was  enrolled  in  the 
D.Min.  program  at  the  University  of  the  South 

The  Rev.  Larry  Sharpton,  T,  is  now  rector 

of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Ensley 
section  of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  and  chap- 
lain for  Episcopal  students  at  Birmingham- 
Southern  College. 
The  Rev.  Fred  Tinsley,  T,  was  installed 


The  Rev.  Marshall  R.  Craver  HI,  T,  was 

ordained  deacon  at  St.  Stephen's  Church  in 
Brewton,  Alabama.  He  is  deacon-in- training 
at  Christ  Church,  Mobile. 

The  Rev.  Carmen  Guerrero,  T,  was  or- 
dained at  Christ  Episcopal  Church  in  San  An- 

assignment  to  help  build  a  native  Latin  Amer- 
ican clergy  in  Honduras. 

The  Rev.  Timothy  Klopfenstein,  T,  was 
ordained  deacon  on  June  4.  He  is  deacon-in- 
training  at  Holy  Nativity  Church  in  Panama 
City,  Florida. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Thigpen,  T,  has  just  com- 
pleted his  first  novel.  Just  Doesn't  Seem  Like 


Dr.  Philip  Davidson,  C,  former  president 
of  the  University  of  Louisville,  is  president  of 
the  Urban  and  Regional  Ministry  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Some 
of  its  outreach  programs  include  Congrega- 
tional Help  Line,  a  telephone  referral  service 
matching  needs  and  resources  in  Nashville; 
the  National  Satellite  Conference  on  Aging; 
the  Davidson  County  Weatherization  Project, 
helping  families  most  affected  by  rising  utility 
costs;  and  Pencil  Youth  Services,  a  program 
to  train  unemployed  youth. 
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The  Rev.  Carl  Bright,  T,  former  re< 
Grace  Church,  Sheffield,  Alabama,  is  no 
tor  of  St.  John's  Church  in  Florence, 
Carolina. 
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the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Colorado  City- 
Texas,  in  February.  Both  were  active  in  tht 
establishment  of  the  First  Annual  Bill  Hud 
son  Memorial  Steer  Roping  and  Art  SI 
1983.  and  they  both  are  involved  in  many  com- 
munity activities.  He  serves  All  Saints'  in  Col- 
orado City  and  St.  John's  in  Snyder,  and  she 
is  organisl  for  both  churches. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Utlaut,  T,  is  the  new  rec- 
tor of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  in  Watertown, 
South  Dakota.  He  and  his  family  attended  the 
of  The  Rt.  Rev.  Craig  Ander- 


Falls,  South  Dakota. 


The  Rev.  Canon  Edward  B.  Guerry,  C, 

T52,  writes  that  he  will  always  love  Sewanee 
because  of  all  his  alma  mater  has  done  for  him. 

The  Rev.  John  B.  Matthews,  C,  T'25,  and 
his  wife,  Esther,  live  in  Mesa,  Arizona.  He  is 
retired  from  the  ministry. 

The  Rev.  Francis  B.  Wakefield,  C,  T'26, 
lives  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  and  is  retired  from 
the  ministry. 
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H.  Powell  "Pat"  Yates,  A'21,  C,  and  his 

wife,  Dorothy,  live  in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  in 
the  winter  and  in  Plymouth,  Vermont,  in  the 
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Enjoying  an  outing  at  Hialeah  Racetrack  are,  from  left,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Bryant,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Kinnett,  Anne  Campbell,  Dorothy  Thome,  and 
George  Mathews. 


Robert  P.  Cooke,  Jr.,  C,  lives  in  Her- 
nando, Mississippi.  He  has  been  with  the  Her- 
nando Bank  since  graduation  and  is  still  an 
emeritus  director  on  the  Board  of  Directors. 
)  work  on  a  part-time  basis  as 


Mac  B.  Jackson,  C,  and  his  wife,  Carrye, 
make  their  home  in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  He 
retired  from  the  construction  business  in  1972. 

Dr.  Hayden  Kirby-Smith,  C,  and  his  wife, 
Marjory,  live  in  Kensington,  Maryland.  Hay- 
den is  a  semi-retired  dermatologist.  They  have 
six  children  and  six  grandchildren. 


Portland,  Maine  04103 


Class  Notes 

Ellis  Arnall,  C,  ia  a  partner  in  a  law  firm 

which  has  seventy-five  lawyere  and  a  support 

T  of  115.  An  article-  in  the  St.  Petersburg 


Governor  at  thirty-five!  He  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  three  insurance  companies  and  direc- 
tor of  numerous  corporations. 

Lewis  C.  "Squeak"  Burwell,  C,  has  writ- 
ten an  excellent  book  entitled  The  Climb  Is 
Fun.  Though  it  is  a  sketch  of  his  own  career, 
it  is  also  advice  to  college  graduates  and  the 
material  has  been  used  at  the  American  Uni- 
versity in  Washington,  DC.  Perhaps  the  Se- 
wanee  graduates  of  1985  will  use  it,  also. 

John  Crawford,  C,  and  his  wife,  Eleanor, 
are  on  the  move!  They  recently  spent  two  weeks 
in  Panama  City,  Florida,  then  went  up  to  Ver- 
mont to  visit  a  granddaughter,  then  down  to 
Virginia  to  visit  a  cousin. 

The  Rev.  Tony  Griswold,  C,  has  sold  his 
New  York  property  and  now  spends  most  of 
his  time  in  Florida  or  the  northwest. 

James  Hammond,  C,  and  his  wife,  Mary, 
recently  took  an  extended  trip  through  the 
southeast,  ending  up  at  Sewanee  .where  Jim 
attended  the  centennial  of  his  fraternity, 
Kappa  Alpha. 

J.  D.  Parker,  C,  has  completed  a  geneal- 
ogical treatise  on  the  Parker  family  which  is 
well  edited  and  well  illustrated. 

Harry  Ramsay,  C,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth, 
recently  visited  friends  at  Cape  Elizabeth, 
Maine.  Harry's  health  is  excellent  and  he  still 
stays  in  command  of  his  i 
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John  Fredson,  C,  the  first  of  his  Alaskan 
Indian  tribe  to  earn  a  college  degree,  died  in 
1945  leaving  three  children.  His  daughter, 
Lula,  is  the  wife  of  Alaska's  congressman,  Don 
Young  Johnnie,  at  age  seventeen,  kept  the 
base  camp  while  the  Rev.  Hudson  Stuck,  C, 
and  three  companions  made  the  first  success- 
ful ascent  of  Denali — Mount  McKinley — in 
1913. 
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Charles  H.  Barron,  C,  and  his  wife,  Nancy, 
live  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  He  and  Wil- 
liam Cravens,  A'25,  C,  award  the  Barron- 
Cravens  Trophy  each  year  to  the  outstanding 
senior  athlete/student  of  the  University  of  the 
South. 

Edward  C.  Nash,  C,  and  his  wife,  Dorothy, 
live  in  Kaufman,  Texas.  Edward  officially  re- 
tired from  the  banking  business  in  1983  but 
still  has  an  office  there  and  stays  busy  seven 
days  a  week! 

Bert  F.  Winston,  C,  lives  in  Houston,  Texas, 
and  is  very  active  in  the  Sons  of  Confederate 
Veterans  and  the  Military  Order  of  Stars  and 
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Washington  Frazer,  C,  retired  from  his 
business,  Auto  Parte,  Inc.,  last  year.  He  Uvea 
in  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Harry  L.  Graham,  C,  and  his  wife,  Pau- 
line, live  in  Joplin,  Missouri.  Harry  has  re- 
tired as  vice-president  from  Bankers  Life  Co. 
of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  but  is  involved  in  con- 
sulting duties  with  various  life  insurance 
companies  setting  up  and  handling  health  in- 
surance departments.  Harry  travels  to  Eu- 
rope, the  Caribbean,  South  America,  and 
Mexico. 

Charles  E.  Holmes,  C,  and  his  wife,  Alice, 
live  in  Greenwood,  Mississippi.  Charles  is  still 
e  agent  and  is  regional  manager 


Alex  Postlethwaite,  C,  and  his  wife,  Lisa, 
live  in  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana.  He  is  a  senior 
partner  (now  semi-retired)  with  the  CPA  firm 
of  Postlethwaite  and  Netterville.  They  have 
two  daughters  and  three  grandchildren. 

Ralph  Quisenberry,  C,  and  his  wife,  Pa- 
tricia, live  in  Dallas,  Texas.  Ralph  iB  retired 
from  the  investment  business.  They  have  three 
sons  and  three  grandsons. 

John  E.  Smith,  C,  is  a  postmaster  in  At- 
chison, Kansas.  He  serves  as  a  trustee  of  St. 
John's  Military  School  in  Salina,  and  is  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  the  Atchison  Rotary  Club. 
He  and  his  wife,  Mabel,  have  one  son  who  is  a 
lawyer  in  Houston  and  two  granddaughters. 


Mark  T.  Johnson,  President,  First 
National  Cincinnati  Corp.  C'52 
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The  Rev.  Charles  H.  Douglass,  C,  rector 
of  St.  John's  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  since 
1957,  has  retired.  He  was  selected  for  many 
leadership  positions  over  the  years  in  the  Di- 
ocese of  Alabama — he  was  president  of  the 
Standing  Committee,  on  the  Djocesan  Coun- 


and  chairman  of  the  Commit 
and  Canons.  He  and  his 
Minge,  have  three  children  and 
grandchildren. 


Pensqcola,  Florida  32501 

E.  H.  Bixler,  C,  is  a  retired  stock  and  real 
estate  broker.  He  has  as  a  hobby  rock  cutting. 
He  and  his  wife,  Carolyn,  live  in  Mobile, 


Arthur  Ben  Chitty,  C,  received  an  honor- 
ary degree,  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters,  in  May 
from  St.  Paul's  College,  Lawrenceville,  Vir- 
ginia. He  is  the  retiring  chairman  of  their  board 
of  associates.  He  also  gave  the  commencement 
address  at  the  American  School  in  Florence, 
Italy,  on  June  8.  The  American  School  is  a 
private  organization  with  students  from  Ital- 
ian families  who  seek  English -language  in- 
struction for  their  children,  Americans 
wanting  a  bilingual  educational  experience  for 
their  children,  and  families  from  many  other 
nationalities.  Arthur  is  former  president  of 
the  Association  of  Episcopal  Colleges  and  now 
consults  for  various  colleges. 

E.  Ragland  Dobbins,  C,  is  enjoying  retire- 
ment. He  is  doing  all  the  things  he  wants  to 
do  such  as  gardening,  fishing,  and  working  in 
his  workshop.  His  latest  hobby  is  model  trains. 
He  and  his  wife,  Doris,  live  in  Englewood, 
Colorado. 

Orville  B.  Eustis,  C,  retired  from  his  posi- 
tion as  an  executive  with  Abitibi-Price,  man- 
ufacturers of  hardboard.  He  writes  a  weekly 
nature  column  for  several  Michigan  newspa- 
pers. A  collection  of  these  columns  was  pub- 
lished in  1983  by  the  University  of  Michigan 
Press  entitled  Notes  from  the  North  Country. 
He  and  his  wife,  Evelyn,  live  on  one  hundred 
acres  of  woods  and  streams  in  Lachine,  Mich- 
igan. They  have  one  son,  two  daughters,  and 
five  grandchildren. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Harrison,  C,  continues 
to  enjoy  retirement  in  Pensacola,  Florida.  He 
does  a  little  supply  work  at  churches  in  the 

John  A.  Johnston,  C,  and  his  wife,  Na- 
talie, have  recently  returned  from  a  two-month, 
14,297  nautical  mile  cruise  around  South 
America.  He  is  singing  with  a  chorus  of  retired 


in  Alexandria,  Virginia.  He 
is  also  active  in  tennis,  biking,  and  sailing.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  City  Board  of  Review  of 
Real  Estate  Assessments  and  the  Rotary  Club, 
and  is  on  the  board  and  executive  committee 


of  First  Commonwealth  Savings  and  Loan 
Association. 

Crichton  McNeil,  C,  is  a  retired  patholo- 
gist living  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

Hume  Lucas  Mitchell,  C,  is  now  retired. 
He  has  a  son  at  Anderson  College  and  a 
daughter  at  Clemson. 


Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70806 

The  Rev.  Cecil  Alligood,  C,  served  as  par- 
ish priest,  institutional  chaplain,  and  day 
school  headmaster,  first  in  Atlanta,  then  in 
Tyler,  Texas,  where  he  still  lives.  He  retired 
in  1977,  and  enjoys  hiking,  fishing,  biking, 
and  the  great  outdoors.  He  and  his  wife,  Mar- 
tha, have  two  daughters. 

George  Biehl,  C,  has  worked  in  sales  for  a 
steamship  company  in  Houston,  Texas,  for 
eighteen  years.  He  has  a  son  and  daughter  in 
the  Houston  area,  and  a  daughter  in  Florida. 

G.  Bowdoin  CraighUl,  C,  has  practiced  law 
with  the  same  law  firm  in  Washington,  DC, 
since  1939.  His  wife,  Mary,  has  operated  St. 
Mark's  School  of  Dance  for  twenty-five  years. 
Bowdoin  enjoys  hiking,  canoeing,  water  skiing, 
sailing,  and  cooking  out. 

Richard  Dabney,  C,  has  retired  from  Pro- 
tective Life  Insurance  Company  where  he  was 
employed  for  thirty-four  years.  He  and  his  wife, 
Ginny,  love  to  travel. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Earl  Dicus,  C,  T'37,  retired 
in  1976  after  twenty  year-  ;is  SullV;ii;,m  Ili-Imp 
of  West  Texas.  He  now  lives  in  Green  Valley, 
Arizona.  He  and  his  wife,  Mildred,  have  two 
sons,  both  of  whom  are  graduates  of  Sewanee. 

John  R.  Franklin,  C,  and  his  wife,  Jane, 
reside  in  Annandale.  Virginia.  Their  daugh- 
ter is  a  pediatrics  nurse  at  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity Hospital,  and  their  son  is  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  pursuing  a  graduate  degree  in  ar- 
chitecture. John  and  Jane  have  attended  the 
Sewanee  Summer  Seminar  for  seven  years. 

James  D.  Gibson,  C,  has  completed  more 
than  ten  years  with  the  Texas  Employment 
Commission  where  he  works  with  tax  credits 
for  employees.  Daughter  "Tica",  C'74,  is  a 
consultant  with  Hay  Associates,  and  their 
other  daughter  attends  the  Church  Divinity 

School  of  the  Pacific  at  Berkeley  William 
Mercer  Green,  C,  has  had  health  problems 
for  several  years.  His  wife,  Margaret,  reports 
that  their  daughter  and  three  grandchildren 
live  in  the  Phoenix,  Arizona,  area  near  them 

Thomas  Haile,  C,  retired  from  the  Growers 
and  Shippers  League  of  Florida  after  thirty- 
five  years  several  years  ago.  His  wife  died  in 
1978.  Their  oldest  daughter  lives  in  Orlando 
near  him,  and  the  younger  daughter  lives  in 
Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

James  Hamilton,  C,  is  a  consulting  engi- 
neer and  landscape  architect.  He  owns  his  own 
company  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  the  James 
A.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  Consulting  Engineers. 

Robert  A.  Holloway,  C,  and  his  wife,  Pol- 
lyanna,  have  lived  in  Baton  Rouge  since  1942. 
Bob  is  a  semi-retired  realtor  and  developer. 
They  have  three  children  and  several 
grandchildren. 

Fisher  Horlock,  C,  writes  that  he  is  deeply 
rooted  in  the  Houston  area,  and  doesn't  get 
around  much  any  more. 

Henry  Lumpkin,  C,  retired  from  the  de- 
partment of  history  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina.  He  is  the  author  of  From  Savannah 
to  Yorktown— The  American  Revolution  in  the 
South.  He  and  his  wife,  Rosa,  have  three 
daughters  and  several  grandchildren. 

Charles  F.  Pearson,  C,  has  practiced  den- 
tistry in  Nashville  since  1950.  He  and  his  wife, 
June,  have  two  children. 

Maurel  Richard,  C,  was  with  Merck  Sharp 
&  Dohme  Research  Laboratories  in  West  Point. 
Pennsylvania,  from  1943  until  he  took  early 
retirement  in  1977.  He  and  his  wife,  June, 
now  live  in  Atlantic  Beach,  Florida,  and  they 
have  one  daughter. 

The  Rt,  Rev.  David  Rose,  C,  T'38,  is  the 
retired  Bishop  of  Southern  Virginia.  He  and 
his  wife,  Fran,  live  right  on  the  Gulf  in  Car- 
rabelle.  Florida.  In  May  David  was  the  MaBter 
of  Ceremonies  at  a  dinner  given  by  St.  Paul's 
College  in  honour  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Robert 
Fisher  Gibson,  C'49,  tenth  Bishop  of  Virginia. 

Ralph  H.  Sims,  C,  retired  in  1982  after 


Ralph  and  Liza  have  three  married  daughters 
and  several  grandchildren.  Ralph  enjoys  writ- 
ing for  magazines,  does  radio  and  TV  com- 
mercials, acts  in  Little  Theatre,  and 
occasionally  acts  in  movies  filmed  in  Louisiana. 

Herbert  Edmunds  Smith,  C,  has  been  re- 
tired for  over  ten  years.  He  and  his  wife,  Bibby, 
enjoy  good  health,  travel  a  great  deal,  and 
report  that  there's  never  enough  time  to  do  all 
the  thingB  they'd  like  to  do! 

Britton  Tabor,  C,  worked  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  during  the  '50s  and  '60s  where  he  was 
associated  with  Rep.  Ed  Edmondson  I D.  Okla. ) 
for  whom  he  handled  press  relations.  He  also 
worked  for  the  House  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee and  as  a  legislative  aide.  He  has  traveled 
extensively,  and  has  visited  all  s 

Edward  Warren,  C,  worked  for  Stockham 
Valves  in  Birmingham  for  twenty-five  years, 
retiring  in  1973.  He  and  his  wife,  Laura,  have 
two  children  and  several  grandchildren. 

William  H.  Wheeler,  C,  is  a  retired  for- 
ester All  three  of  his  sons  came  to  Sewanee. 

Richard  B.  Wilkens,  Jr.,  C,  has  retired 
from  the  steamship  agency  business  and  has 
a  ranch  in  south  central  Texas  near  Caldw 
His  son.  Richard  III,  C'69,  lives  in  Houston 
and  has  a  weather  advisory  service.  Daughter 
Sunny  lives  in  Huntsville,  Texas. 

Sidney  Young,  C,  has  held  various  legal 
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farming,  and  doing  investments  in  Dallas. 

Gant  Gaither,  C, has  recently  been  invite 
to  be  on  the  Princess  Grace  Foundation's  Art 
Advisory  Council.  He  was  in  Washington  t 
attend  all  the  festivities,  including  a  receptio 
at  the  White  House  and  a  gala  at  Constitute 
Hall. 


Carolina.  He  is  now  retired  but  is  freelancing 
part-time  as  an  editorial  consultant,  putting 
together  publications  for  industrial  clients. 
Monique  teaches  French  at  a  private  school, 
and  they  have  a  daughter  in  New  York  and  a 
son  in  Durham,  North  Carolina. 

Hendree  Mil  ward,  C,  is  in  business  in 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  with  his  son  John,  C'73, 
and  Sam  Walton,  C'38,  at  Powell- Walton - 
Milward,  Inc.,  one  of  Kentucky's  largest  multi- 
line insurance  agencies.  Son  Brint,  C'68,  i 
associate  professor  of  management  and  public 
affairs  at  the  University  of  Kentucky. 

Ralph  Phillips,  C,  lives  in  Jackson 
sissippi,  and  works  part-time  with  Frierson 
Building  Supply  Company.  He  and  his  wife, 


The  Rev.  Charles  M.  Wyatt-Brown,  C, 
T'42,  and  his  wife,  Shep,  live  in  Houston, 
Texas.  He  is  retired  from  the  active  mil 
His  grandson,  Will  Wallace,  is  entering  Se- 
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National  Bank  of  Baton  Rouge.  Louisia 


The  Rev.  David  Coughlin,  C,  T48,  i 
tor  of  Trinity  Episcopal   Church  in  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana. 

Alan  Hinshelwood,  C,  and  his  i 
Frances,  are  enjoying  retirement  in  Ft.  Wal- 
ton Beach,  Florida.  Alan  stays  busy  with  an 
ateur  radio  and  handling  message  traffic  o 
Navy-Marine  Corps  MAAS  (military  amatei 
affiliate  systems) 

William  Hams,  C,  retired  from  the  Fin 
National  Bank  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  i 
1976  and  he  and  his  wife.  Marjorie,  now  spend 
September  through  May  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Summers  are  spent  in  Terre  Haute.  The  Ijai 
enjoy  boating,  golf,  and  scuba  diving. 


Jacksonville,  Florida  32201 

The  Rt.  Rev.  John  Allin,  C,  T*45,  H,  and 

his  wife.  Ann,  expect  to  make  Sewanee  tJ 
permanent  home  in  1986  after  his  tenur 
Presiding  Bishop  is  over. 

Dr.  Henry  Atkinson,  C,  is  still  practicing 
dentistry  in  Winchester,  Tennessee. 


QassNotes 


William  O.  Beach,  C,  is  a  retired  county 
ind  criminal  court  judge  of  Montgomery 
County  in  Tennessee.  He  Bnd  his  wife,  Thayer, 
make  their  home  in  Clarksville.  He  and  his 
in-law  grow  grapes  on  fourteen  acres  and 
planning  to  open  a  commercial  winery  in 
1985.  Billy  is  president  of  the  Tennessee  Farm 
Winegrowers  Association. 

Frederic  Butts,  C,  is  president  of  Butts  and 
Ordway  Company,  industrial  distributors,  in 
Needham,  Massachusetts  He  and  his  wife, 
Janet,  have  three  children. 

The  Rev.  Domenic  K.  Ciannella,  C,  T'45, 
has  been  rector  of  Holy  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church  in  Hicksville.  New  York,  for  twenty- 
i  years.  He  has  also  been  professor  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  ministry  at  the  George 
Mercer  School  of  Theology  in  Garden  City. 
New  York,  for  the  same  period  of  time.  He  has 
been  president  of  the  Mid-South  Ecumenical 
Council  for  ten  years. 

Guerney  Cole,  C,  writes  that  he  enjoyed 
his  first  return  to  Sewanee  last  October  after 
forty  years,  and  that  the  changes  were  a  most 
pleasant  surprise. 

Paul  C.  Deemer,  C,  and  his  wife,  Martha, 
live  in  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky.  Paul  is  in 
estate  and  shopping  center  development 
)wnB  two  centers  locally,  plus  a  florist  and 
nursery  business  The  Deemers  have  two  sons, 
a  daughter,  and  six  grandchildren. 

Robert  W.  Emerson,  C,  and  his  wife, 
Blanche,  who  is  a  doctor,  live  in  Jackson,  Ten- 
se. Their  daughter  just  completed  her 
freshman  year  at  Sewanee,  and  they  hope  their 
»n  will  enter  in  1985. 

The  Rt  Rev.  Stanley  F.  Hauser,  C,  is  Suf- 
fragan Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  West  Texas. 

The  Rev.  Irwin  Hulbert,  C,  T'45,  and  his 
wife,  Frances,  live  in  Washington,  North  Car- 
olina. He  is  retired  but  is  serving  as  supply 
priest  in  nearby  Chocowinity  Their  son  David, 
C'78,  is  now  with  Union  Camp  Corporation  in 
Wayne,  New  Jersey.  Two  other  sons  live  in 
Midland,  Virginia. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Knickerbocker,  C,  and  his 
wife,  Charlotte,  live  in  Bar  Harbor.  Maine. 
Charles  retired  in  1980  after  thirty-three  years 
of  private  practice  in  internal  medicine.  He  is 
the  author  of  eight  published  books  and  is  still 
writing.  They  have  three  children  and  two 
grandchildren. 

LTC  Sam  W.  Stales,  C,  and  his  wife,  Bette, 
ive  in  the  Republic  of  Panama.  Sam  has  busi- 

comprise  Latin  America. 

Gren  Seibels,  C,  was  recently  elected  a 
trustee  of  the  American  Orchid  Society.  He  is 
also  completing  his  fourth  book  on  the  sport 
of  soaring.  His  third  book.  After  All,  was  pub- 
lished in  1983.  He  and  his  wife,  Trudy,  live  in 
imbia,  South  Carolina,  and  have  five 
grandchildren. 

The  Rt  Rev.  Milton  Wood,  C,  T'45,  just 
-etired  after  ten  years  as  deputy  for  admin  is- 
xation  with  the  Presiding  Bishop.  He  and  his 
wife.  Ann,  are  building  a  home  on  Perdido  Bay 
lear  Pensacola  and  Mobile. 


ton.  He  was  the  recipient  of  a  Faculty  Devel- 
opment Grant  this  summer,  and  spent  8ix 
weeks  in  London. 

Robert  J.  Destiche,  A'40,  C,  and  his  wife, 
Harriet,  live  in  Montgomery,  Texas.  After 
twenty  years  with  a  major  oil  company,  Rich- 
ard is  enjoying  owning  and  managing  his  own 
manufacturers'  representative  company. 

John  Gass,  C,  is  president  of  Arcade,  Inc., 
ii  i  id  treasurer  of  Capsular  Products,  Inc.  He  is 
in  his  second  term  as  president  of  the  Lookout 
Mountain  Golf  Club.  In  January  Arcade,  Inc., 
opened  a  sales  office  in  Paris,  France,  for  mar- 
keting scented  printing  products  abroad. 

Charles  M.  Gray,  C,  is  now  associated  with 
Arch  W.  Roberts  and  Company  as  head  of  the 
new  money-market  services  division  in  At- 
lanta. Arch  Roberts  is  the  brother  of  Albert 
Roberts,  C'50,  former  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  University,  and  father  of 
Arch  W.  Roberts,  Jr.,  C'78. 

Dr.  Hiram  G.  Haynie,  Jr.,  C,  has  five 
daughters  from  a  previous  marriage,  all  of 
whom  are  doing  well.  He  and  his  wife,  An- 
nette, have  a  son  who  is  involved  in  the  swim- 
team  program  in  Covington,  Louisiana.  Hi  is 
busy  with  the  practice  of  psychiatry  and  An- 
nette is  busy  working  in  real  estate. 

Blackburn  Hughes,  C,  is  in  the  running 
for  National  High  School  Tennis  Coach  of  the 
Year.  He  has  taught  English  and  coached  t 


ston.  North  Carolina,  by  the  t 
Retarded  Citizens-Lenoir  County.  The  Brames 
have  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  special 
education  classes  in  the  public  schools  and 
working  as  advocates  for  the  ARC. 
Bob  Burton,  C,  has  retired  from  the  insur- 


wife,  Irene.  Stuart  does  the  Sewanee  Club 
awards  for  eight  Charlotte  secondary  schools. 

George  Hart,  C,  has  left  the  banking  busi- 
ness in  York,  South  Carolina,  after  thirty 
years,  and  is  now  appraiser  and  cartographer 
for  York  County.  His  wife,  Sally,  works  hard 
at  the  Episcopal  Church  Home  for  Children. 

The  Rev.  William  "Red"  Hicks,  C,  is  rec- 
tor of  Saint-  Francis-in-the-Valley  in  Green 
Valley,  Arizona.  Daughter  Mary  Lawrence, 
C'80,  has  finished  her  two-year  term  with  the 
Peace  Corps,  but  is  remaining  in  Morocco  to 
be  in  charge  of  training  the  new  group  which 
came  in  this  summer.  Daughter  Josephine 
was  salutatorian  at  Sewanee  in  1983. 

John  Rison  Jones,  Jr.,  C,  has  recently 
been  appointed  to  the  Secretary's  Task  Force 
on  Fisk  University,  as  he  has  been  involved  a 
great  deal  with  historically  black  colleges  and 


George  Langs taff,  C,  and  his  wife,  Mickey, 
live  in  Wayne,  Pennsylvania.  George  is  pres- 
ident of  Footwear  Industries  of  America,  the 
trade  association  of  the  Domestic  Footwear 
Industry.  He  plans  to  retire  in  1985  and  return 
to  Nashville. 

The  Rev.  Clifford  E.  McWhorter,  C,  is 
vicar  of  St.  George's  Church  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  and  director  of  the  Blue  Hills  Min- 
istry, a  community  outreach  service  to  the  el- 
derly, the  youth,  and  those  in  material  need. 

Dr.  Stephen  Donald  Palmer,  C,  is  a  pe- 
diatrician in  Sylacauga,  Alabama. 

H.  Kelly  Seibels,  C,  is  a  securities  broker 
with  Robinson  Humphrey/American  Express 
in  Birmingham.  He  and  his  wife,  Sophia,  have 


Personnel  Administration,  and  an  accredited 
personnel  diplomat  for  employee  and  labor 
relations. 
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John  P.  Guerry 

Federal  Savings  and  Lot 
Association 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee  37402 
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The  Rev.  Henry  W.  Prior,  C,  is  science 
department  chairman  at  St.  Andrew's  School 
n  Boca  Raton,  Florida.  He  transferred  to  the 
American  Episcopal  Church  in  1982,  and  is 
sub-dean  and  canon  of  St.  Peter's  Cathedral 
in  Deerfield  Beach,  Florida,  and  priest-in- 
charge  of  Good  Shepherd  Church  in  Holly- 
wood, Florida. 


Cleveland,  Tennessee  37311 

The  Rev.  Kenneth  A.  MacGowan,  Jr.,  C, 

received  his  Master  of  Divinity  degree  from 
the  Virginia  Theological  Seminary  in  May, 
s  ordained  to  the  diaconate  in  June.  He 
also  participated  in  the  consecration  of  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Peter  Lee  as  the  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  saw  the  Rev.  Richard  Corry, 
C'41,  T44.  He  will  serve  All  Saints',  Dale  City. 
Virginia. 

5  A  O  Geor8e  0.  Clarke 
4o  I893  Harbert  Avenue 

Memphis,  Tennessee  38104 


Tom  Adams,  C,  has  retired  from  Equitabli 
Life  Insurance  in  Pittsburgh  and  moved  U 
Houston,  his  new  wife  Bettye's  home.  He  is 
doing  some  kind  of  third-party  insurance  work. 

John  Blankenship,  C,  does  team  surgery 
in  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

William  F.  Brame,  C,  and  his  wife  have 
been  honored  as  Parents  of  the  Year  in  Kin- 


The  Rev.  John  Karsten,  C,  has  been  in 
the  private  practice  of  psychotherapy  for  eleven 
years,  specializing  in  borderline  and  narcis- 
sistic personality  disorders. 

Bob  Mellon,  C,  and  his  wife  had  their  house 
washed  away  by  high  water  in  Denham 
Springs,  Louisiana.  They  live  in  a  guest  house 
up  on  stilts,  and  plan  to  stay  there. 

Bud  Morgan,  C,  is  an  actuarial  program- 
mer for  Southwestern  Life  Insurance  in  Dal- 
las, where  he's  also  into  folk  dancing,  especially 
North  European. 

Clifton  Morgan,  C,  has  retired.  He  and  his 
wife,  Evelyn,  live  in  Jackson.  Mississippi. 

John  Parsons,  C, ,  who  teaches  junior  high 
school  in  winter  and  surveys  in  summer,  is 
seeing  the  last  of  his  four  children  leave  home. 
She  is  Judy,  a  muscular  dystrophy  victim  who 
has  never  walked  and  has  limited  use  of  her 
arms.  However,  she  was  graduated  from  Pal- 
merton,  Pennsylvania,  high  school,  and  was 
president  of  the  Student  Council,  editor  of  the 
school  newspaper,  president  of  the  National 
Honor  Society,  and  actor  in  four  musicals. 
Pretty  impressive,  we  think!  She  goes  off  this 
fall  (in  her  motorized  wheelchair)  to  Bucknell 
University. 

Hugh  Saussy,  C,  has  been  with  the  federal 
government  for  seventeen  years  and  is  now 
director  of  the  Boston  office  of  the  Department 
of  Energy. 

Dr.  Lester  Smith,  C,  is  a  urologist  at  the 
Kaiser  Hospital  in  Santa  Clara,  California. 
He  serves  as  assistant  clinical  professor  of  sur- 
gery at  the  Stanford  University  Medical  Cen- 
ter. He  and  his  wife,  Bonita,  live  in  Los  Altos. 

Gray  Stuart,  C,  has  moved  with  D3M,  but 
iB  now  back  in  Austin,  Texas,  where  he  hopes 
to  stay. 

Bob  Thomas,  C,  is  managing  his  own  far- 
flung  network  of  ready-mix  concrete  business 
from  his  headquarters  in  South  Pittsburg, 
Tennessee. 


Patrick  B.  Pope 


Houston,  Texas  77057 

Alan  Babin,  C,  has  been  a  self-employed 
locksmith  since  1970.  He  and  his  wife  live  in 
Collierville,  Tennessee,  and  have  five  children 
and  three  granddaughters. 

Parker  F.  Enwright,  C,  retired  from  stu- 
dent personnel  work  in  1969,  and  has  man- 
aged family  interests  in  Florida  and  New  York. 
He  has  also  done  some  writing.  He  iB  a  certi- 
fied alcoholism  specialist  with  a  limited  pri- 

institutions  about  alcoholism. 

Dr.  Edward  H.  Hamilton,  C,  returned  to 
Knoxville  after  teaching  full-time  in  the  or- 
thodontic department  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina's  School  of  Dentistry  for  three 

Smith  Hempstone,  Jr.,  C,  has  been  exec- 
utive editor  of  the  Washington  Times  for  the 
past  two  years.  He  writes  that  creating  a  ma- 
jor metropolitan  newspaper  from  scratch  has 
warding,  demanding, 


s  of  his  life. 


Charlotte,  North  Carolir 

Michael  V.  McGee,  C,  had  a  play  pre- 
sented by  the  Fairbanks  (Alaska)  Drama  As- 
sociation in  March.  It  was  a  black  comedy 
entitled  Stark  Drama.  The  play  had  previ- 
ously won  an  honorable  mention  in  The  Great 
Alaskan  Playrush,"  an  annual  contest  held  in 
Juneau  in  December  1983. 

Walter  Shands  McKeithen,  Jr.,  C.  is  only 
practicing  gynecology  now,  after  twenty-four 
years  of  doing  both  obstetrics  and  gynecology. 
He  says  he  feels  like  a  new  man  without  any 
more  night  or  weekend  calls! 

The  Rev.  F.  Stanford  Persons  III,  C,  T, 
is  rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church  in  Bon  Secour, 
Alabama. 

Richard  E.  Simmons,  Jr.,  C,  is  completing 
thirty-two  years  with  Hamilton  and  Shackel- 
ford, Inc.,  a  general  insurance  agency.  He  is 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
company,  and  also  serves  as  president  of  the 
Birmingham  Country  Club. 

The  Rev.  Murray  Trelease,  C,  is  rector  of 
St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  and  headmaster  of  St.  Paul's  Day 
School.  He  is  also  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
The  Living  Church  and  St.  Francis  Boys'  Home. 

John  Patrick  Walker,  C,  is  teaching  col- 
lege and  high  school  courses  to  enlisted  and 
officer  personnel  aboard  ship.  He  is  teaching 
under  contract  with  the  City  Colleges  of 
Chicago. 

David  G.  Wiseman,  C,  is  an  instrumenta- 
tion supervisor  with  Computer  Science  Cor- 
poration at  Arnold  Engineering  Development 


'  Denver,  Colorado  80202 

Allan  C.  King,  C,  is  among  a  group  of  Hous- 
toniana  who  are  selling  their  shares  in  the 
Houston  Sports  Association  to  a  group  headed 
by  John  McMullen,  HSA  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  HSA  owns  the  Astros. 


George  C,  Ayres,  C,  and  his  wife,  Nanette, 
live  in  Houston,  Texas.  George  is  an  inde- 
pendent oil  operator  in  the  Gulf  Coast  area. 

George  Ballentine,  C,  is  living  in  Venice, 
Florida,  is  married,  and  has  two  young  sons 

Grady  Barrett,  C,  lives  in  Hudson,  Ohio, 
where  he  runs  a  building  and  hardware  prod- 
ucts sales  rep  agency. 

Bill  Bomar,  C,  has  a  son  at  Sewanee  now. 
He  lives  in  Texas. 

Clayton  Braddock,  C,  has  just  earned  his 
doctorate  in  higher  education  public  relations 
from  Ohio  State  University. 

Jim  Bratton,  C,  is  practicing  law  in  Atlanta. 

Andrew  Duncan,  C,  is  forsaking  the  prac- 
tice of  law  during  the  hot  summer  and  early 
fall  months  in  Florida,  and  he  and  his  wife  are 
opening  a  country  inn  on  the  coast  in  Blue 
Hill,  Maine. 

John  Foster,  C,  is  a  senior  partner  in  his 
law  firm  in  Del  Rio,  Texas. 

Prentice  Fulton,  C,  does  his  medical  prac- 
tice with  the  government  in  Chattanooga, 

The  Rev.  Richard  Gillett,  C,  has  literally 
been  all  over  the  world  during  his  ministry, 
and  is  currently  settled  in  Pasadena, 
California. 

Cole  Goatley,  C,  and  his  wife  live  in  Mel- 
bourne, Florida,  where  he  handles  business 
development  for  General  Datacomm  Systems 

The  Rev.  Mercer  Goodson,  C,  T'55,  and 
his  wife  live  in  Port  Neches,  Texas,  where  he 
serves  a  parish. 

Joe  Hughes,  C,  and  his  wife  live  in  Madi- 
son, Georgia,  where  he  is  in  real  estate  and 
personal  investments. 

George  Leyden,  C,  has  been  with  IBM  for 
twenty-eight  years.  He  and  his  wife  live  in 
Stamford,  Connecticut,  and  have  five 
grandchildren. 

The  Rev.  Al  Minor,  C,  has  served  as  Epis- 
copal chaplain  at  the  University  of  Tennessee 
for  twenty  years. 

Arthur  Moseley,  C,  and  his  wife  live  in 
Winchester,  Tennessee.  He  is  an  illustrator 
for  Pan  Am. 


Cfess  Notes 


William  Price,  C,  andhis  wife  are  still  liv- 
ing in  SkaneateleB,  New  York.  He  is  retired 
but  has  started  an  antique  and  clock  business. 

Jim  Richardson,  C,  is  practicing  law  in 
Tallahassee,  Florida,  and  ha: 


Dr.  Clem  Sledge,  C,  is  practicing  or- 
thopedic surgery  in  Marblehead,  Massachu- 
setts, and  is  president-elect  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Orthopedic  Surgeons. 

Barrie  Trebor-MacConnell,  C,  retired 
from  theWavy  some  years  ago,  and  he  and  his 
wife  live  in  Honolulu. 

Pete  Vineyard,  C,  practices  medicine  in 
Austin,  Texas.  Two  of  his  sons  are  Sewanee 
graduates,  and  Pete  is  now  a  University 
Trustee. 

Whit  Ward,  C,  retired  and  sold  his  insur- 
ance agency.  He  has  been  appointed  Insurance 
Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Jim  Whitaker,  C,  and  his  wife  live  in  Chat- 
tanooga where  he  operates  a  trucking  business. 

The  Rev.  Tom  Whitcroft,  C,  is  serving  in 
the  Far  East  in  Tokyo. 

j  v  q  James  H.  Mcintosh,  Jr. 
&$  Route  7 

Russellville,  Alabama  35653 

Edwin  £.  Benoist,  Jr.,  C,  and  his  wife,  Pat, 
live  in  Natchez,  Mississippi.  He  is  a  Circuit 
Court  Judge  with  five  counties  to  oversee. 

•itv    He  .* 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Church. 

Robert  J.  Boylston,  C,  and  his  wife,  Alice, 
live  in  Florida  where  he  is  still  practicing  law. 

John  A.  Cater,  Jr.,  is  manager  of  Robinson 
Humphrey/American  Express  in  Anniston, 
Alabama.  He's  also  a  recent  grandfather,      i 

Dr.  Michael  Pardue,  C,  is  a  plastic  sur; 
geon  in  Thousand  Oaks,  California.  ■. 

The  Rev.  John  E.  Soller.  C,  is  rector  of  St. 
Luke's  Church  in  Brockport,  New  York,  and! 
chaplain  at  SUNY.  I 

Leonard  N.  White,  C,  and  his  wife,  Laura 
Beth,  live  in  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas.  He  is  self-  j 
employed  at  Len  Lar  Packaging  Sales. 

Homer  W.  "Bo"  Whitman,  C,  and  his  wife, 
Anne,  live  in  Atlanta.  He  iB  vice-president  of 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Investment 
Corporation. 

Bertram  Wyatt-Brown,  C,  and  his  wife, 
Anne,  have  recently  moved  to  Gainesville, 
Florida,  where  Bert  is  with  the  history  de- 
partment at  the  University  of  Florida. 


Rick  Bates,  C'75,  center,  has  help  celebrating  his  wedding  from  John  Moran, 
C'76,  left,  and  Hank  Rmt,  C'75.  Rick  married  Janette  Marie  "Jan"  LeClair 
on  February  4  in  Houston,  Texas,  where  the  couple  will  make  their  home. 
(Photograph  courtesy  of  Kenny  Bohrman,  C'75.) 


at  Sewanee  and  c 


t  Washington  and 
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Thad  Andreas,  C,  writes  that  he  is  without 
a  child  on  the  Mountain  for  the  first  time  since 
1977.  Hie  oldest  3on  received  an  MBA  from 
UNC  in  May  and  was  married  in  June. 

John  W.  Barclay,  C,  is  at  Massanutten 
Military  Academy  in  Woodstock,  Virginia. 

W.  Harold  Bigham,  C,  and  hie  wife,  Carol 
Ann,  live  in  Nashville.  Their  daughters,  Mary 
Beth  <anj  RN1,  and  Ina  Ruth  (a  lawyer),  were 
both  married  in  1983.  Harold  is  presently 
chairing'  a  campaign  to  raise  $400,000  in  the 
Nashville  area  for  Manhattan  Church  of  Christ 
in  New  York  City. 

Harry  W.  Camp,  C,  attended  Aldersgate 
'83  in  San  Diego  last  August.  It  is  the  national 
annual  conference  on  the  Holy  Spirit  spon- 
sored by  the  United  Methodist  Renewal  Serv- 
ices of  which  he  is  president.  He  made  plans 
to  be  with  The  Rev.  Paul  Edwards,  C,  T'68, 
and  his  wife,  Anita,  before  and  during  Alders- ' 
gate.  Harry  is  a  lawyer  in  McMinnville,' 


J.  Haskell  Tidman,  C,  and  his  wife,  An- 
nette, live  in  Nashville.  He  is  president  of  Em- 
ma's Flowers  and  Gifts. 

Manly  Whitener,  C,  and  his  wife,  Ann,  live 
in  Hickory,  North  Carolina.  They  have  a 
granddaughter,  Lilla.  i 

William  S.  Wire,  C,  and  his  wife,  Alice,  live 
in  Nashville  and  have  two  daughters.  William 
is  vice-president  for  finance  and  chief  finan- 
cial officer  with  Genesco,  Inc.  He  is  also  a 
trustee  and  treasurer  of  Leadership  Nash- 
ville, and  is  a  director  of  the  Better  Business 
Bureau. 

John  H.  Wright,  C,  and  his  wife,  Winston, 
are  at  the  Masters  School  in  Dobbs  Ferry,  New 
York.  Jack  is  headmaster  and  Win  is  alumnae 
director.  They  have  four  children.  Jack  is  very 
involved  in  raising  money  for  faculty  housing 


Mobile,  Alabama  36608 

Brooks  Parker,  C,  and  his  wife  celebrated 
the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Carrie,  to  Rob- 
ert Clement  Peery  in  August.  Robert  is  the 
nephew  of  Senator  Annabelle  Clement  O'- 
Brien and  the  late  Tennessee  Governor,  Frank 
Clement.  The  wedding  was  held  in  the  garden 
of  the  Parkers'  historic  home,  "Birdsong,"  at 
Sycamore  Mill  near  Ashland  City,  Tennessee. 


Carolina,  which  was  named  as  one  of  sixty 
winners  of  a  government- sponsored  search  for 
high  schools  which  exemplify  the  best  features 
of  American  private  education.  The  Council 
on  American  Private  Education  chose  the 
winners  from  among  358  schools  competing. 


Madis 


.Tennessee  37115 


Paul  Greeley,  C,  and  his  wife,  Marietta, 
have  moved  to  Lenoir,  North  Carolina.  Paul 
is  covering  Western  North  Carolina  for  Keeler 
Brass  Company,  manufacturers  of  furniture. 
hardware  trim.  He  writes  that  Lenoir  is  a  great 
place  to  live. 

William  Hood,  C,  and  his  wife,  Kay,  live 
in  Ft.  Walton  Beach,  Florida.  Bill  retired  from 
the  Air 'Force  in  January  of  1983,  and  has 
begun  a  new  career  in  Family  Financial  Pro- 
grammihg>for  members  of  the  military.       I 

Terry  JameB,  C,  and  his  wife,  Dianne,  ljve 
in  Austin,  Texas.  Terry  has  been  in  the  secu- 
rities business  since  1967,  both  as  a  stock- 
broker and  as  an  investment  advisor. 

Robert  Steilberg,  C,  and  his  wife,  Isabel, 
live  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  They  have  oneson 


The  Rev.  J.  Robert  Wright,  C,  is  the  St. 

Mark's-in-the-  Bowery  professor  of  ecclesiast- 
ical history  at  the  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary. His  acute  historical  understanding  of 
the  Church  has  placed  him  in  the  forefront  of 
ecumenical  discussion,  and  he  presently  serves 
on  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  He  was  recently 
appointed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
the  new  Anglican  Roman  Catholic  Interna- 
tional Cc 


Pembroke  Huckins,  C,  is  a  marine  sur- 
veyor serving  the  eastern  United  States.  He 
inspects  yachts  and  commercial  vessels  for  in- 
surance condition  and  value,  estimates  of  re- 
pair, and  loss  or  damage.  He  live3  in  Henry 
County,  Virginia. 

Dr.  Norman  McSwain,  C,  was  appointed 
an  editor  of  the  newly-published  magazine. 


Journal  ofPre-Hospital  Care,  the  official  jour- 
nal of  the  National  Association  of  Emergency 
Medical  Technicians.  He  is  professor  of  sur- 
gery and  director  of  the  trauma  program  at 
Tulane  University  School  of  Medicine.  He  also 
serves  as  police  surgeon  and  medical  director 
for  the  New  Orleans  Police  Department. 

The  Rev.  Betts  Simmons  Singluff,  C,  was 
ordained  deacon  on  July  30  at  the  Church  of 
the  Nativity  in  Dothan,  Alabama.  He  is  as- 
signed to  Holy  Cross  in  Pensacola,  Florida. 

j  r\  f\  Howard  W.  Harrison,  Jr. 
Oil  16  South  20th  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19103 

Alvan  S.  Arnall,  C,  and  his  wife,  Carol,  live 
in  Atlanta.  He  is  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Arnall,  Golden  &  Gregory.  They  have  two 
children. 

David  Arnold,  C,  has  just  retired  from  the 
submarine  force  of  the  U.S.  Navy  as  a  Com- 
mander. He  and  his  wife,  Elayne,  live  in 
Poulsbo,  Washington. 

Dr.  William  R.  Bullock,  C,  and  his  wife, 
Virginia,  five  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 
He  iB  practicing  internal  medicine.  He  is  also 
the  corporate  medical  director  of  the  NCNB 
Corporation  and  a  clinical  associate  professor 
of  medicine  at  UNC  School  of  Medicine  in 
Chapel  Hill.  They  have  three  children. 

Robert  L.  Gaines,  C,  and  his  wife,  Mar- 
jorie,  live  in  Darien,  Connecticut.  Marjorie  is 
a  stewardess  for  Pan  Am,  and  Robert  is  work- 
ing as  a  domestic  engineer  and  is  vice-presi- 
dent in  national  sales  at  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau. 

Hugh  Gelson,  C,  is  athletic  director  and 
basketball  coach  at  Boys'  Latin  School  in  Bal- 
timore. Hugh  and  his  wife,  Brenda,  have  four 
children. 

Ronald  L.  Giampietro,  C,  and  his  wife, 
Kasheen,  live  in  Enterprise,  Florida.  He 


Howard  W,  Harrison,  Jr.,  C,  and  his  wife, 
Dana,  live  in  Villanova,  Pennsylvania.  He  is 
a  lawyer,  and  Dana  has  her  own  restaurant  in 
Philadelphia  named  Mandana.  Their  daugh- 
ter, Todd,  is  a  junior  at  Sewanee,  and  their 
son,  Howard,  is  a  sophomore  at  Oberlin. 

Robert  Kane,  C,  and  his  wife,  Linda,  live 
in  Rome,  Georgia.  He  is  a  captain  for  Delta 
Air  Lines  and  is  on  the  Board  of  Directors  for 
the  Citizens  Federal  Savings  and  Loan. 


i  the 

South. 

Joseph  J.  "Jody"  Gee,  C,  and  his  wife, 
Sue,  have  seven  children,  one  of  whom  goes  to 

St.  Andrew's-Sewanee.  He  is  a  manufacturer's 
representative  covering  four  states. 

M.  Feild  Gomila,  C,  and  his  wife,  Dudley, 
live  in  New  Orleans.  He  is  president  of  Leo 
Fellman  and  Company,  Realtors.  He  also 
serves  on  the  boards  of  Youth  Alternatives, 
Inc.,  a  runaway  youth  home,  and  Kingaley 
House,  Inc.,  a  service  agency  for  the  poor. 

William  W.  Haden,  C,  wrote  that  his  niecn. 
Mary  Louise  Kcenan,  C'84,  is  the  great- 
great-great  grandniece  ul  Hi-^hop  Leoniilns 
Polk,  one  of  Sewanee's  founders. 

William  E.  Hnnnum,  C,  hasjoined  the  fac- 
ulty of  Episcopal  High  School  in  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  after  ten  years  in  the  banking  busi- 
ness in  Maim.'.  He  leaihe-  Kaeili-.li  mni  is  as- 
sistant basketball  and  football  coach.  He  and 
Susan  have  a  daughter,  Kirke,  who  entered 
Sewanee  this  fall. 

P.  Lee  Prout,  C,  is  a  partner  in  Joyce,  Prout 
&  Associates,  with  general  practice  in  archi- 
tecture. He  and  his  wife,  Mary  Lee,  live  in 
Huntsville,  Alabama,  and  have  two  daughters. 

Barney  Reagan,  C,  is  a  senior  analyst  for 
the  CNA  and  works  in  downtown  Chicago. 

Robert  N.  Rust  III,  C,  is  president  of  the 
Andesa  Corp  in  Allentown,  Pennsylvania.  He 
and  his  wife,  Lee  Anne,  have  three  children, 
the  oldest  of  whom  is  at  Sewanee  this  year. 

The  Rev.  Jeffrey  Schifftnayer,  C,  is  just 
starting  a  mission  church,  St.  Francis's,  in 
College  Station,  Texas. 

Gray  Smith,  C,  is  running  a  developmental 
youth  theatre  in  Westchester  County,  New 
York,  and  starting  a  white-water  canoeing 
program  for  kids  eight  to  eighteen. 

Dr.  John  J.  Stuart,  C,  is  associate  profes- 
sor of  medicine  in  hematology-oncology  at 
Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  at  Wake 
Forest  University. 

Wright  S.  Summers,  C,  is  a  realtor  with 
hiB  own  real  estate  firm,  Coldwell  Banker 
Americana  Realty.  He  and  his  wife,  Monte, 
live  in  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  and  have  two 
children. 

Dr.  Barry  H.  Thompson,  C,  and  his  wife, 
JoAnn,  have  four  children  and  live  in  Biloxi, 
Mississippi.  He  is  deputy  commander  of  the 
USAF  Medical  Center,  Keesler  AFB,  and  di- 
rector of  the  Air  Force  Genetics  Center. 

Thomas  S.  Tisdale,  Jr.,  C,  is  a  partner  in 
the  law  firm  of  Young,  Clement,  Rivers  &  Tis- 
dale in  Charleston.  He  recently  served  as  pres- 
ident of  the  South  Carolina  Bar  Association. 
He  has  just  been  named  chairman  of  the  Pro- 
gram, Budget,  and  Finance  Committee  of 
General  Convention.  This  committee  will  pre- 
pare and  present  the  proposed  budget  for  the 
national  church  during  the  1985-88  triennium. 

Anthony  P.  Watch,  C,  and  his  wife,  Suz- 
anne, live  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  have  two 
daughters.  Tony  has  recently  been  named  vice- 
president  and  director  of  client  services  for 
Sive  Associates,  the  largest  advertising,  mar- 
keting, and  research  agency  in  Cincinnati. 

David  Wilson,  C,  is  president  and  partner 
in  an  advertising  agency  in  Orlando,  Florida. 
He  is  also  president  of  the  160-member  Se- 
wanee Club  for  that  area. 
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4408  Kohter  Drive 
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Christopher  Bird,  C,  is  technical  director 
and  chemical  and  polymer  development  spe- 
cialist at  Rapid  Roller  Company  in  Covington, 
Georgia.  He  is  active  in  an  Atlanta  choral 
group,  and  has  three  daughters. 

Clayton  H.  Farnham,  C,  and  his  wife, 
Kitty,  live  in  Atlanta.  He  and  other  attorneys 
started  a  new  law  firm  last  year,  Drew,  Eckl, 
and  Farnham. 

Fred  R.  Freyer,  Jr.,  C,  is  president  of  Prop- 
erty Systems  Corporation,  a  highly  comput- 
erized company  that  deals  in  development  land 


Thomas  I.  Aldinger,  C,  and  his  wife,  Edna 
Anne,  live  in  Benicia,  California.  She  is  a  full- 
time  student  and  he  supervises  the  coatings 
and  nonmetallic  materials  section  for  Bechtel 
Group,  Inc. 

Paul  Calame,  C,  is  senior  vice-president  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  Memphis. 

Dr.  Edward  J.  Lefeber,  C,  is  chief  of  in- 
ternal medicine  at  the  Phoenix  (Arizona)  V.A. 
Hospital.  He  is  a  colonel  in  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve.  In  1983  he  was  on  sabbatical  from 
the  University  of  Arizona  School  of  Medicine. 

Lamont  Major,  C,  and  his  wife,  Mary  Al- 
ice, live  in  Birmingham.  He  is  president  and 
owner  of  OSCE  Roberts,  Inc. 

Charles  Swinehart,  C,  is  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Special  Ministry  to  People  with  Epi- 
lepsy. He  and  his  wife,  Carol,  live  in  Bay  City, 
Michigan. 

Charles  W.  Underwood,  C,  is  president  of 
Travel  Center,  Inc.,  and  vice-president  of  the 
Travel  Agents  of  the  Carolinas.  He  and  his 
wife,  Cam,  live  in  Orangeburg,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  have  one  daughter. 
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,s*0  Jerry  H.Summers 
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Dr.  Evans  E.  Harrell,  C,  h.is  been  h  w.<  nied 
Diplomale  in  Clinical  Psychology  by  the 
American  Board  of  Profession;  1 1  I'svi  hdln^y 
The  diplomas  were  formally  confened  ul  Ihc 
September  convention  of  the  American  P*y- 
dioli'|.:n.il  Association  in  Toronto.  Evans  is 
the  private  practice  of  clinical  psychology 
Rocky  Mount,  North  Carolina,  special! 


- 


and     clii 


Caldwell  L.  "Hank"  Hovni'H.C,  w.is  writ- 
ten up  recently  by  the  Florida  Times-Union 
in  their  column   rtTOgnizirif.:  spurts  herni'S  of 
the  past.  He  won  the  1'23-Jb.  title  in  the  South- 
eastern Intercollegiate  Wrestling 
Tournament  for  two  years  while  he 
Sewanee.  He  is  with  hiB  family' 
firm  in  Jacksonville  now,  and  was  named  "IHH.'i 
BOBS  of  the  Year"  by  the  Insurance  Women  of 
Jacksonville. 


Jacksonville,  Florida  32210 

L.  Michael  Bailey,  C,  has  been  named 
headmaster  of  Houston  Academy  in  Dothan, 
Alabama. 

The  Rev.  H.  Thomas  Foley,  C,  T,  has  been 
promoted  to  vice-president  for  the  eastern  re- 
gion of  Presbyterian  Ministers'  Fund,  a  life 

professionals  and  their  families. 

F.  Howard  Maull,  C,  and  his  wife  are  the 
proud  parents  of  Katharyn  Elizabeth  who  will 
be  a  year  old  in  November. 

Terrance  Poe,  C,  has  been  appointed  li- 
brarian at  Dickinson  College  in  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, 

Norman  A.  Speocer,  C,  taught  in  Red 
China  in  1983.  He  is  now  living  in  New  York 
and  seeking  a  foundation  administrative 

IrtT*]  Peterson  Cavert 
Q  /  First  Mortgage  Company 
Box  1280 
Tuscaloosa.  Alabama  35401 

William  P.  Allison,  C,  and  his  wife,  Sherry, 
live  in  Austin,  Texas.  Bill  is  with  the  law  firm 
of  Lynch.  Zimmerman,  White,  and  Allison  He 
is  certified  in  criminal  law  by  the  Texas  Board 
of  Legal  Specialization  and  is  on  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Texas  School  of  Law. 

Jerry  W.  Bradley,  C,  and  his  wife,  Susan, 
live  in  Wilson,  North  Carolina,  and  have  three 
children.  Jerry  is  City  Executive  and  vice- 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  National  Bank 
of  Raleigh. 

Peterson  Cavert,  C,  and  his  wife,  Mary 
Beth,  live  in  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  and  have 
two  daughters.  Pete  recently  sold  his  family 
mortgage  banking  business  and  is  involved  in 
several  real  estate  ventures.  Mary  Beth  just 
finished  her  second  year  of  law  school  at  the 
University  of  Alabama. 

The  Rev.  Richard  M.  Clewis,  C,  and  his 
wife.  Loraine,  are  back  in  the  U.S.  after  nearly 


Laura  Scott,  C'82,  and  Sam  Breyfogle,  C81,  tied  the  knot  on  April  29  at  Grace 
Church  in  Mount  Meigs,  Alabama.  Sewanee  alumni  filled  this  photograph 
taken  at  the  wedding  reception  at  Chanriily  in  Mount  Meigs. 


A  host  of  Sewanee  friends  joined  Chris  Daves,  C'76,  and  his  bride,  Lynn, 
for  their  wedding  and  reception.  Gathering  around  the  couple  are  John 
Upperco,  Daly  Baumhauer,  B,  F.  Daves,  Graver  Maxwell,  Raymond 
Leathers,  Joel  Daves,  Mike  Graham,  Susan  Graham,  BobFriedrich,  Dike 
Mappus,  and  Gaston  Raoul. 


>  f\  (\  Doug  Baker 

Qy  1012  Miller  Terrace 

Hartsville,  South  Carolina  29550 

John  M.  Cutler,  Jr.,  C,  is  an  attorney  with 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  law  firm  of  McCarthy, 
Sweeney  &  Harkaway,  specializing  in  energy 
and  transportation  law.  Last  year  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Mary  Lou  McGeady,  a  microbiologist 
doing  basic  cancer  research  with  the  National 
Cancer  Institute. 

O.  Morgan  Hall,  Jr.,  C,  is  a  vice-president 
and  chief  of  the  real  estate  and  administration 
department  at  Hibernia  National  Bank. 

Dr.  Seabury  Stoneburner,  C,  and  his  wife- 
had  a  third  daughter  in  March  of  1984. 


Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28244 

Ben  Alford,  C,  has  entered  seminary  at 
Seabury  Western  in  Evanston,  Illinois.  His 
wife,  Lynn  (Dugan),  C'72,  is  a  registered 
nurse,  and  they  have  a  five-year-old  son,  Seth. 

William  C.  Bennett,  C,  and  his  wife,  Mary 
Lou  (Hull),  C'72,  live  in  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Bill  is  a  major  in  the  USAF  and  is  chief  of 
assessments  for  the  Training  Development 
Service. 

H.  Thomas  Bosworth,  C,  and  his  wife,  Kay, 
live  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  He  received  his  doc- 
torate in  clinical  psychology  in  August,  and 
they  want  to  settle  in  the  North  Carolina/Ten- 
Jerry  Cesnick,  C,  recently  established 
Bama  Power  Products,  Inc.,  in  Verbena,  Ala- 
bama. His  company  distributes  several  lines 
of  outdoor  power  equipment. 

The  Rev.  Alex  Comfort,  C,  T'78,  and  his 
wife,  Ann,  live  in  Jackson,  Tennessee.  He  is 
rector  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  and  she  is  director 
of  the  Upper  School  of  Episcopal  Day  School. 
They  have  two  children,  Chad  and  Julie. 

Treadwell  "Rick"  Crown,  C,  is  manager 
and  horticulturist  at  a  wholesale  nursery  in 
Madison,  Georgia.  He  is  getting  ready  to  build 
a  house  which  will  include  an  arboretum. 

Tim  Dargan,  C,  and  his  wife,  Ann.  live  in 
Darlington,  South  Carolina,  where  he  is  a  self- 
employed  consulting  forester. 

Brian  Dowling,  C,  and  his  wife,  Beth,  live 


in  the  schools  there. 

J.  Norman  Eustis,  C,  works  in  the  Navy 
HDQ  helping  to  get  the  Navy  on  a  computer- 
ized personnel  system.  He  and  his  wife,  Ann, 
live  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  and  have  two 

Henry  B.  Fishburne,  C,  is  an  attorney  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  He  and  his  wife, 
Lurline,  have  two  children. 

The  Rev.  Melvin  K.  Gray,  C,  is  rector  of 
the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  Tomball, 
Texas,  He  and  his  congregation  recently  held 


nan  and  Canfield. 

Frank  Scott  Harris,  C,  lives  in  Thompson 
'tation,  Tennessee,  and  is  employed  by  Hud- 
dle House,  Inc.,  in  Murfreesboro. 

R.  Lyle  Key,  C,  and  his  wife,  Carolyn,  live 
in  Jacksonville.  He  is  general  attorney  for 
Seaboard  System  Railroad. 

Dr.  W.  A.  "Bill"  Lambeth,  C,  and  his  wife. 
Diane,  live  in  Raleigh  and  have  twin  sons  who 
are  seven.  Bill  is  a  physician  with  the  Raleigh 
Plastic  Surgery  Center. 

William  S.  Lyon-Vaiden,  C,  teaches  Ger- 
man and  is  school  carilloneur  at  the  Mc- 
Donogh  School  in  McDonogh,  Maryland.  Last 
spring  he  took  eight  students  on  a  tour  of 
southern  Germany. 

Frank  C.  McClanahan  m,  C,  and  his  wife, 
Betty,  live  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  He 
is  an  attorney  with  IRS  doing  tax  court 

Edward  F.  Parker,  Jr.,  C,  and  his  wife. 
Sue,  live  in  Mt.  Pleasant,  South  Carolina.  He 


has  recently  purchased  a  liquor  store  and  has 
gone  into  business  for  himself. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Perrin,  C,  T'74,  is  asso- 
ciate rector  of  St  Timothy's  in  Cincinnati  and 
his  wife,  Ann.  is  a  counselor  at  the  Children's 

Cmdr.  Albert  S.  Polk,  C,  is  with  the  U.S. 
Naw  stationed  at  the  Pentagon.  He  is  also  an 
E-2C  pilot.  He  will  receive  his  MBA  by  Christ- 
mas of  1984.  His  wife,  Kathy.  teaches  at  the 
Robinson  Intermediate  School  in  Fairfax.  Vir- 
ginia, and  they  have  two  children. 

The  Rev.  Douglas  John  Senette,  C,  is 
doing  graduate  work  at  Tulane  University  in 
New  Orleans  and  serving  i 


Columbia,  South  Carolina,  and  have  three 
daughters.  He  is  an  attorney  with  Turner, 
Padget,  Graham,  and  Lancy. 

Dr.  Peter  W.  Stacpoole,  C,  is  associate 
professor  of  medicine  (endocrinology  and 
pharmacology)  at  the  University  of  Florida  in 
Gainesville.  He  and  his  wife,  Lee  Ann,  have  a 
daughter,  Sarah,  born  March  18, 1984. 

Stephen  J.  Sundby,  C,  and  his  wife,  Nancy, 
live  in  Snellville,  Georgia.  Stephen  founded 
his  own  consulting  company,  Life  Insurance 
Systems  Consulting,  Inc.,  which  specializes  in 
data  processing  consulting  for  the  life  insur- 

The  Rev.  G.  Christian  Swift,  Jr.,  C,  and 

his  wife,  Arlene,  are  in  the  Netherlands  where 


Chris  has  begun  missionary  service  as  a 
teacher  in  the  "Seminary  Without  Walls"  for 
lay  persons  and  ministers. 

Lee  Thomas,  C,  is  now  second-in-command 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Aaron  W.  Welch,  C,  and  his  wife,  Janet, 
live  in  Bradenton,  Florida,  where  Ron  now 
heads  the  E.  I.  duPont  Biological  Research 

John  R.  White,  C,  and  Martha  live  in 
Nashville  and  have  two  sons.  John  is  with  the 
law  firm  of  Barnett  and  Alagia. 

Peter  M.  Winfteld,  C,  and  his  wife.  Alice, 
live  in  Chatham,  New  York,  where  Peter  is 
director  of  Human  Resources  Management 
with  the  NYS  Division  for  Youth.  Their 
daughter  is  a  junior  at  Cornell. 

Dan  T.  Work,  C,  and  Linda  live  in  Mem- 
phis where  Dan  is  a  comptroller  with  Lehman- 
Roberts,  Inc.  ____ . 

>nO  Thomas  S.  Rue 
QQ  124  Ryan  Avenue 

Mobile,  Alabama  36607 

Jonathan  Fletcher,  C,  was  recently  fea- 
tured in  an  article  in  the  newsletter  from  St. 
John's  Cathedral  in  Denver.  He  is  a  church 
school  teacher  there,  and  is  a  mineral  econom- 
ics consultant  for  HBB,  Inc.,  a  small  oil  and 
gas  exploration  firm.  He  teaches  in  the  eve- 
nings at  the  Center  for  Management  Devel- 
opment at  the  University  of  Denver. 


children. 

Paul  T.  Green,  C,  and  his  wife,  Joan  Eliz- 
abeth, live  in  Kennesaw,  Georgia.  He  works 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  and  is  chief  of 
the  Defense  Logistics  Agency's  training  cen- 
ter for  quality  assurance. 

George  Hart,  C,  and  his  wife,  Wendy,  live 
in  Tampa,  Florida.  They  have  two  children. 
George  is  with  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Florida. 

The  Rev.  Michael  E.  Hartney,  C,  is  rector 
of  St.  MatthiaB's  Episcopal  Church  in  East  Au- 
rora, New  York. 

Stephen  L.  Kerschner,  C,  iB  an  attorney 
in  Chicago.  He  recently  received  a  Master  of 
Divinity  degree  from  the  Lutheran  School  of 
Theology. 

Richard  Landrum,  C,  and  his  wife,  Jane, 
live  in  Palm  City,  Florida,  and  have  three  chil- 
dren. Dick  established  Landrum  Software,  Inc., 
in  1983. 

Dr.  William  M.  Lightfoot,  C,  has  a  private 
practice  in  general  surgery  in  Mobile,  Ala- 
bama. He  and  his  wife,  Daria,  have  one  son. 

Raymond  Murray,  C,  and  his  wife,  Laura, 
had  their  first  child,  Raymond  Alexander,  in 
January.  They  live  in  Rixeyville,  Virginia. 

George  Neary,  C,  is  executive  vice-presi- 
dent and  CEO  of  the  Texas  American  Bank  in 
Dallas. 

Ed  Rood,  C,  is  an  attorney  with  Rood  and 
Webster  in  Tampa,  Florida.  He  and  his  wife, 
RoBie,  have  three  children. 


Class  Notes 


Gay.l 

resentative  for  Jim  Walter  Pape: 

George  Q.  SewaJJ,  C,  has  been  working  in 
The  Hague,  the  Netherlands,  for  almost  three 
years  but  now  works  in  the  Far  East. 

Stephen  R.  Sinclair,  C,  was  recently  ap- 
pointed fleet  and  leasing  manager  for  Riata 
Cadillac  in  San  Antonio. 

Robert  Slaton,  C,  is  assistant  to  the  mayor 
of  Chattanooga. 

The  Rev.  Stephen  Snider,  C,  is  rector  of 
St.  Peter's  Church  in  Bettendorf,  Iowa. 

Kirk  Snouffer,  C,  is  an  attorney  in  Chat- 
tanooga. He  and  his  wife,  Marian,  are  restor- 
ing an  old  home  there. 

Major  Joseph  O'Toole,  C,  finished  his 
Ph.D.  in  invertebrate  zoology  and  will  \.o ach 
biology  at  the  Air  Force  Academy. 

Rich  Van  Orden,  C,  teaches  math  and  is 
athletic  director  at  Nausemond-Suffolk  Acad- 
emy in  Virginia. 

Dr.  Dell  R.  Weible,  C,  practices  obstetrics 
and  gynecology  in  Clearwater,  Florida.  His 
wife,  Debra,  is  an  opthalmologist.  They  have 

Edwin  Morton  White,  C,  and  his  wife, 
Sheridan,  live  in  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky, 
where  Ed  is  circuit  judge  of  the  3rd  Judicial 
Circuit.  He  is  also  president  of  the  Kentucky 
Golf  Association  for  1984.  They  have  a  son 
born  in  March. 

Dr.  Brad  Whitney,  C,  is  completing  his 
family  practice  residency  in  Chicago  and  will 
then  do  a  two-year  residency  in  geriatrics  in 
Portland,  Oregon. 


"  Charleston,  South  Carolina  29401 

H.  Thomaa  Bosworth,  C,  received  his  doc- 
orate  in  psychology  from  Baylor  University 
in  August  11,  1984. 


bertlV. 

The  Rev.  David  L.  Stokes,  C,  is  working 
in  systematic  and  dogmatic  theology  at  Prin- 
ceton Theological  Seminary.  He  looks  forward 
to  combining  the  roles  of  priest  and  teacher  at 
the  university  or  Beminary  level.  He  and  his 
wife  have  a  young  daughter. 


Thomas  L.  Burroughs,  C,  recently  de- 
fended a  Belleville,  Illinois,  editor  who  was 
shielding  an  information  source.  They  were 
pictured  in  the  New  York  Times  after  Tom  got 
him  out  of  jail.  The  case  is  apparently  the  First 
Amendment  cause  celebre  of  the  year 
nationwide. 

John  J.  Fallon,  C,  has  taught  for  seven- 
teen years  at  the  Philadelphia  High  School  for 
Girls.  Recently  he  was  one  of  fifteen  math 
teachers  from  throughout  the  United  States 
who  participated 


r  at  California 
State  College  on  "Rhetoric,  Communication, 
and  Freedom."  The  seminar  was  sponsored  by 


who  deals  with  products  liability  litigatio 
groups.  He  chairs  the  X-Car  litigation  group's 
steering  committee, 

)P7  o  Josiah  M.  Daniel  III 
/  Q  P.O.  Box  9158 

Amarillo,  Texas  79105 

Pan  (Ready)  Adams,  C,  and  her  husband, 
Steve,  C'72,  live  in  Fayetteville,  Arkansas. 
Steve  is  an  attorney  and  Pan  is  a  psychiatric 
nurse  in  a  community  mental  health  center. 
They  have  two  sonB. 

John  B.  Edgar,  C,  and  his  wife,  Ellen,  live 
in  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  where  John  has 
hiB  own  design  office  in  historic  Beauregard 
town.  He  is  a  registered  landscape  architect 

C.  Rosa  Feezer,  C,  lives  in  Wichita,  Kan- 
sas, and  iB  owner/manager  of  Radiopharmacy 
Consultants. 

Steven  B.  Graham,  C,  and  his  wife,  Mary 
Jane,  live  in  Birmingham  and  have  two  sons. 
Steve  is  in  real  estate  with  his  father  and  his 
brother  Mike,  C'76. 

James  Hale,  C,  and  his  wife,  Nuria,  live  in 
Houston  where  he  is  vice-president  and  man- 
ager    of    Profit     Planning,     First    City 


A  king  mackerel  for  everyone!  From  left,  Joey  Milne,  C'80;  Tom  Mc- 
Keithen,  C'51 ;  Doug  Milne,  C'65;  and  Walter  Bryant,  C'49,  after  a  trip  off 
Jacksonville  Beach  in  Doug's  boat. 


Julia  i Bowers)  Hanson,  C,  and  her  hus- 
band, Paul,  live  in  New  York  City.  They  had 
a  son,  David  Winston,  in  June  of  1983. 

C.  Thomas  Hodges,  C,  1b  a  senior  scientist 
with  DuPont  in  Wilmington,  Delaware.  He 
and  his  wife.  Sue,  have  two  children. 

Susan  (Smith)  Horton,  C,  and  her  hus- 
band, George,  C'71,  live  in  Heflin,  Alabama. 
Susan  iB  a  resource  forester  with  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service.  They  have  one  son. 

David  Edward  Johnson,  C,  received  his 
MD  degree  from  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Med- 
icine in  May.  He,  his  wife,  and  two  sons  live 
in  Winston-Salem  where  he  practices  pediat- 
rics at  North  Carolina  Baptist  Hospital.  His 
father,  the  Rev.  Robert  Johnson,  T'63,  bap- 
tized one  of  his  sons  the  afternoon  of  his 
graduation. 

LCDR  William  C.  Johnson,  C,  and  his  wife, 
Linda  (Reid),  A'70,  live  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  Bill  has  two  master's  degrees,  one  in 
hospital  administration  and  the  other  in  in- 
formation systems  management.  He  works 
with  computer  combat  casualty  simulation 
models  at  Ft.  Sam  Houston. 

Byron  H.  Lengsfield,  C,  is  a  research  sci- 
entist with  Ballistics  Research  Lab  in  Aber- 
deen, Maryland. 

Judy  (Ward)  Lineback,  C,  wrote  that  the 
month  of  January  was  a  momentous  one  in 
her  life,  as  their  daughter,  Anna  Carolyn,  was 
born  and  she  was  made  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Borod  and  Huggins. 

Robert  G.  Linn,  Jr.,  C,  and  his  wife,  Mary, 
live  in  San  Antonio  and  have  two  sons.  He  is 
a  captain  in  the  USAF  and  is  assigned  to  the 
Air  Force  Manpower  and  Personnel  Center. 

David  L.  Martin  HI,  C,  is  a  commissioner 
with  the  Alabama  State  Bar  Board  of  Com- 
missioners representing  the  36th  Judicial  Cir- 
cuit. He  practices  law  in  Moulton,  Alabama, 
and  is  a  past  president  of  the  Lawrence  County 
Bar  Association. 

David  C.  Royster,  C,  and  his  wife.  Norma, 
live  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  and  have 
two  children.  David  is  assistant  professor  of 
mathematics  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

Charles  B.  Spigner,  C,  is  a  student  at  the 
Virginia  Theological  Seminary  in  Alexandria. 
He  and  fellow  seminarian,  Carol  Hancock, 


John  H.  "Jack"  Stibbs,  C,  is  vice-presi- 
dent/general counsel  for  a  drilling  rig  manu- 
facturer in  the  Houston  area. 

Barbara  Stuart,  C,  lives  in  Decatur,  Geor- 
gia. She  finished  her  MA  at  Georgia  State  and 
is  working  on  her  doctorate  in  English  at 
Emory. 

William  A.  Sullivan,  C,  is  executive  vice- 
president  at  the  Institute  for  Basic  and  Ap- 
plied Research  in  Surgery  at  the  University 


of  Minnesota.  He  and  his  wife  have  a  daughter 
who  will  soon  be  a  year  old. 

Bayne  J.  Vaughan,  Jr.,  C,  his  wife,  Vickie, 
and  their  two  sons  live  in  Decatur,  Alabama, 
where  Bayne  is  assistant  vice-president  for 
AmSouth  Bank. 

Kathryn  (Weir)  Weathersby,  C,  is  comp- 
troller of  Cedaco  Sons,  Inc.,  in  Jackson,  Mis- 
sissippi. She  has  two  children. 

Anna  (Durham)  Windrow,  C,  and  her 
husband,  Jim,  live  in  Nashville.  Anna  sells 
residential  real  estate  and  helps  Dick  Lodge, 
C'71,  with  his  duties  as  chairman  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Democratic  Party. 

9H  A  MartinR-  Tilson.Jr. 
1 4  Southern  Natural  Gas  Co. 
P.O.  Box  2563 
Birmingham,  Alabama  35202 

Lisa  Y.  Brown,  C,  works  for  the  University 
of  Oxford  (England)  Institute  of  Archaeology. 
This  summer  the  BBC  filmed  the  Danebury 
excavations  where  she  works  to  ahow  as  part 
of  their  "Horizon"  series.  She  and  her  husband 
have  one  child. 

Robert  J.  LewiB,  C,  and  his  wife  have  a 
daughter,  Kari  Amber,  who  was  born  in  Jan- 
uary of  1983. 

Billy  Manning,  C,  and  his  wife,  Vicki,  are 
living  in  Switzerland,  Florida.  He  is  a  division 
vice-president  for  Charter  Marketing  Com- 
pany which  is  based  in  Jacksonville. 

James  G-  Palmer,  C,  just  finished  his  tenth 
year  of  teaching  English  and  coaching  at  Ran- 
dolph School  in  Huntsville,  Alabama.  His  wife, 
Debi,  also  teaches  there,  and  both  sons  attend 
Randolph. 

Sally  Lynn  Pruit,  C,  was  married  to  James 
Daniel  Cook  on  June  11  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

Lee  W.  Stewart,  Jr.,  C,  is  an  MBA  candi- 
date at  Pepperdine  University. 

?  r?  rr  Robert  T.  Coleman  III 
I  O  ^^  Liberty  Corporation 
P.O.  Box  789 
Greenville,  South  Carolina  29602 


Patrick  B.  Pope,  C,  of  Birmingham  has 
been  named  assistant  general  counsel  of  Sonat, 
Inc.  He  joined  Sonat  in  1977  as  an  attorney 
and  was  named  assistant  to  the  president  of 
Southern  Natural  Gas  Company  in  1980.  In 
1982  he  was  promoted  to  senior  attorney  of 
Sonat.  He  and  his  wife,  Deborah  (Gattis), 
C'74,  have  a  daughter.  Deborah  is  an  attorney 
for  Southern  Natural  Gas  Company. 

Henry  C.  Rast,  C,  and  his  wife.  Rebecca 
(Clemons),  C'78,  are  the  proud  parents  of 
Matthew  Marion  who  was  born  May  4,  1984. 
They  live  in  College  Park.  Georgia. 


Troy.  Michigan  48084 

K.  Ann  Bunch,  C,  received  her  Doctor  of 
WltTiriiiry  Medicine  decree  lliis  year  from 
Auburn  Universily  jilnri^  with  Peggy  Barr, 
C.Ann  isnuiriuii  hi  Mich:iel  Helther.  :ind  hlu* 
and  her  husband  hope  hi  reside  in  Alliinuier- 
que,  New  Mexico,  tor  (he  next  several  years. 

Cynthia  (Cross)  Del  Moore,  C,  was  mar- 
ried on  December  'j;i.  \W.\,  m  Wliih-uiat-li, 
Pennsylvania.  Christine  (Cross)  Wicks,  C'77, 
was  the  mutron  of  honor  and  Judy  (Hight) 
Gilbert,  C'76,  was  a  guest.  Cynthia  and  her 
husband  own  a  home  in  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

David  J.  Morrison,  C,  is  the  store  man- 
ager of  the  Belk  Department  Store  in  Thom- 
son, Georgia. 

Donald  S.  Chapman,  C,  and  his  wife,  Holly, 

Amanda  and  Andrew,  on  April  8,  1984,  in 
Jacksonville. 


Columbia,  South  Carolina  29205 

Dean  Gillespie,  C.  was  married  to  Suse 
Mathews  on  May  5.  1984.  in  Pell  City,  Al; 
bama  He  works  for  Resource  Management 
Service  in  Birmingham 

Timothy  S.  Holder,  C,  was  named  Na- 
tional Finance  Counsel  and  Washington  -t  >H 
member  of  Walter  Mondale's  presiden 
campaign.  He  had  just  finished  a  two-year 
of  duty  as  the  southern  finance  director  for 
Senator  John  Glenn's  unsuccessful  bid  for  the 
Democratic  nomination. 

Max  Matthews  U,  C,  was  graduated  in  Mi 
from  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of 
Advanced  International  Studies.  He  received 
an  MA  in  international  relations,  concentrat- 
ing in  conflict  management  and  security  stud' 
ies.  This  summer  he  worked  at  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  in  Wash- 
ington, and  now  he  is  with  the  U.N.'s  Inter- 
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Tommy  Johnston 

Young,  Clement,  Rivers  &  Tisdale 

P.O.  Box  993 

Charleston,  South  Carolina  29402 


Blake  Anderson,  C,  is  practicing  law  in 
Jackson,  Tennessee. 

Mark  Babcock,  C,  and  Elizabeth  Ford  were 
married  on  December  30,  1983,  and  are  living 
in  Metairie,  Louisiana.  He  is  renovating  houses 
and  working  in  real  estate. 

Deborah  (Deen)  Ball,  C,  and  her  husband 
Richard,  C'76,  live  in  Franklin,  Tennessee. 
She  has  a  BA  in  interior  design  and  architec- 
ture and  is  a  partner  with  a  comprehensive 
residential  and  commercial  design  firm,  Stu- 
dio Interiors,  Inc. 

Tim  K.  Barger,  C,  still  works  for  the  Texas 
Legislative  Council  in  Austin,  but  has  trans- 
ferred to  the  legal  division  as  editor. 

William  G.  Barms,  C,  and  Claire  Adamson 
were  married  on  July  23,  1983,  and  live  in 
Manassas,  Virginia. 

Dr.  John  Benet,  C,  is  beginning  his  last 
year  of  residency  in  anesthesiology  at  Duke 
University  and  hopes  to  remain  in  North  Car- 
olina to  practice. 

Dr.  J.  Wes  Bowman,  C,  and  his  wife,  Mary, 
live  in  Birmingham.  Wes  is  practicing  emer- 
gency medicine  and  is  a  member  of  an  emer- 
gency medical  group. 


this  fall. 

Lizanne  Cox,  C,  lives  in  Binghamton,  New 
York,  and  is  an  assistant  administrator  for 
maternity  and  pediatric  services  for  United 
Health  Services,  a  hospital  corporation  in  up- 
state New  York. 

Thomas  P.  Dupree,  C,  is  in  the  bond  de- 
partment of  Rotan  Mosle  in  Houston  after  five 
years  at  Dupree  and  Company  in  Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

Allen  Ehmling,  C,  practices  law  in  Galla- 
tin, Tennessee,  and  is  a  partner  in  the  law  firm 
of  McClellan,  Powers  &  Ehmling. 

Mary  Louise  Flowers,  C,  works  for  USF&G 
as  a  work  management  analyst  and  lives  in 
Brooklandville,  Maryland. 


Class  Notes 


Helen  (McCrady)  Smith,  C,  lives  in  At- 
lanta and  is  an  assistant  trader  in  OTC  stocks 
for  Kidder,  Pea  body  &  Company. 

Susan  (Wilkes)  Sunseri,  C,  and  her  hus- 
band, Michael,  live  in  Auburn,  Washington, 

Dr.  Lawrence  E.  Stewart,  C.  and  his  wife. 
Angela  (Herlong),  C'81,  live  in  Yukon.  Okla- 
homa, where  Larry  has  jusl  finished  a  resi- 
dency in  otolaryngology  Hi-  also  completed  a 
surgical  internship  The  Stewarts  have  a  son, 

Dr.  Steve  Vinson,  C,  lives  in  Virginia 
Beach.  Virginia,  and  has  one  more  year  of 
residency. 


souri,  where  Frank  has  takei 

position  in  neurophysiology  He  is  at  the  Uni- 

versily  of  Missouri -St    Louis  School  nl  <  Iplom- 

etry  where  Becky  is  also  a  student. 

Cameron  Welton,  C,  and  his  wife,  Re- 
becca (Jordan),  C,  live  in  Franklin,  Tennes- 
see   Becky   is  budget  manager  for  Service 

Mcn.hiiiii.liM'  in  Nashville  and  Cam  is  assist- 
ant administrator  at  Park  View  Hospital. 

Dr.  Preston  Wilea,  C,  and  his  wife.  Susan 
(Loyd),  C"79,  live  in  Dallas.  Preston  is  doing 
hi-  mil  nislnr,  m  internal  medicine  at  Baylor 
Univ      - 


Nashville.  Tennessee  37212 

Ann  (Trimble)  Actor,  C,  has  resigned  her 
commission  with  NOAAand  is  traveling  with 
her  husband,  David,  on  the  Pacific  coast.  She 
is  doing  some  freelance  writing  while  he  con- 
tinues his  work  withNOAA. 

J.  Christopher  Cobbs,  C,  and  his  wife, 
Jeri  (Gibson),  C,  are  moving  to  Nashville 
(mm  Scottsboro,  Alabama.  They  are  the  proud 
part-ills  nl  a  daughter.  Cassidv  Corinne,  bom 
April  10. 1984. 

Joseph  Norman  Davis,  C,  and  Cynthia 
intly. 

sistant  editor  in  the  social  science  departmi 
at  Harcourt  Brace  JovanOvich,  Publishers, 
Orlando,  Florida. 

Mary  M.  Eitel,  C,  is  an  account  executive 
with  Prudential-Bache  in  New  York  City. 

M.  Scott  Ferguson,  C,  has  been  awarded 
the  Associate  in  Risk  Management  designa- 
tion and  diploma  by  the  Insurance  Institute  of 
America.  He  is  an  account  executive  with  As- 
sociated General  Agency  in  Chattanooga. 

D.  Taylor  Flowers,  C,  and  his  wife,  Lau- 
ren (Farrington),  C'80,  live  in  Dothan,  Ala- 
bama. Taylor  practices  law  with  Buntin  &  Cohb 
and  Lauren  is  copy  director  for  Slaughter/ 
Hanson  and  Associates,  an  advertising  agency. 

Kireten  Pilcher,  C,  and  Robert  Otis  Russ 
were  married  on  April  4. 1984.  in  Mount  Airv. 
North  Carolina. 

Diann  (Blakely)  Shoaf,  C,  and  her  hus- 
band are  now  living  in  Boston  where  he  will 
be  in  law  school  at  Harvard.  Diann  attended 
the  Bread  Loaf  Writers'  School  for  two 


Paul  Burke,  C,  and  his  wife.  Amy  (Bull), 
C,  are  living  in  Atlanta  where  Paul  is  an  at- 
torney with  Drew,  Eckl  &  Farnham. 

A.  Brian  Craven,  C,  and  his  wife.  Pam,  live 
in  Port  Charlotte.  Florida.  Brian  works  at  the 
Sarasota  Herald-Tribune  as  a  bureau  ihu  t.md 
feature  reporter. 

Wayne  Davis,  C,  and  his  wife,  Melanie 
(Harris),  live  in  Daphne,  Alabama.  Wayne 
teaches  in  Mobile. 

Sue  DeWalt,  C,  received  her  law  degree 
from  the  University  of  Virginia  in  May,  and 
is  now  an  associate  with  the  law  firm  of  Kirk- 
patrick,  Lockhart.  Johnson  &  Hutchison  in 
Pittsburgh. 

Dr.  Thomas  W.  Doty  III,  C,  received  his 
MD  from  the  University  ol  Tennes-ec  Med  km  1 
College  in  June,  and  is  now  doing  his  intern- 
ship and  residency  at  the  Medical  University 
of  South  Carolina  in  internal  medicine. 

Alfred  Foretell,  C,  and  hiB  wife,  Wendy, 
have  a  son,  Stuart,  bom  in  August  of  1983. 
They  live  in  Selma,  Alabama. 

Emily  Fuhrer,  C,  was  graduated  from  the 
Harvard  School  of  Law  in  June  and  has  been 
traveling  in  Europe  this  Bummer.  She  was  an 


Annie  (Morton)  Jones,  C.  and  her  hus- 
band, Pat,  live  in  Hendersonville,  North  Car- 
olina, and  have  one  daughter,  Diana  Marie. 
Pat  works  for  G.E.  and  Annie  works  during 
the  summers  as  Director  of  Youth  Alternatives. 

William  Lemos  practices  law  with  the  firm 
of  Lanza,  Sevier,  Womack,  and  O'Connor  in 
Coral  Gables,  Florida.  He  does  medical  mal- 
practice suits  and  products  liability  defense. 

Tandy  Lewis,  C,  is  a  stockbroker  with  E. 
F.  Hutton  in  Shreveport,  Louisiana. 

Douglass  McConnell,  C,  lives  tn  Moscow. 
Idaho,  where  he  is  in  the  Ph.D.  program  at  the 
University  of  Idaho.  He  is  also  i 
tension  forester  of  Idaho. 

Fred  T.  McLaughlin,  C, 
broker  with  J.  C.  Bradford  in  Nashville  and  is 
president  of  the  Nashville  Sewanee  Club. 

Joanna  (Johnson)  Mason,  C,  is  married 
to  a  Navy  lieutenant  and  they  are  living  in 
Bermuda. 

Monti  Mengedoht,  C,  has  a  master's  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Alabama  in  Bir- 
mingham and  is  a  pediatric  physical  therapist 
in  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

Ann  (Floyd)  Moore,  C,  and  her  husband, 
Ted,  are  the  proud  parents  of  a  daughter,  Kris- 
tin Elizabeth,  bom  in  December.  1983.  They 


iMai 


William  A.  Sholten,  C,  and  his  wife,  Leslie 
(Kimbrough),  C'80,  are  the  proud  parents  of 
a  daughter,  Katherine  Leslie,  bom  May  8  in 
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Janet  A.  Kibler 

350  E.  52nd  Street.  #9A 

New  York.  New  York  10022 


John-Michael  Albert,  C,  is  working  in 
physics  while  pursuing  his  master's  degree  in 
music  at  the  University  of  Houston. 

Scott  F.  Anderson,  C,  is  in  business  de- 
velopment and  estate  administration  in  the 
Trust  Division  of  the  National  Bank  of  San 
Antonio  He  is  also  in  the  MBA  program  at 
the  University  of  Texas. 

Robert  A.  Ayres,  C,  is  director  of  the  Social 
Outreach  Action  Project  at  St -August  ine-by- 
the-Sea  in  Santa  Monica,  California. 

Deborah  Balfour,  C,  is  in  Washington 
working  for  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee. She  is  at  the  White  House  working  for 
Mtb.  Reagan  as  scheduling  correspondent. 

Dr.  James  Barfield.  C,  and  his  wife.  Mar- 
tha (Robert),  C,  are  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where 
Jim  is  beginning  a  pediatric  residency  at  Case 


Mary  Susan  Carmichael.  C'84,  takes  the  seat  of  honor  surrounded  by  attendants 
and  her  husband,  Lt.  George  Richards  LeBoeuf,  after  their  wedding  on  June 
16,  1984,  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Dr.  John  C.  Newell,  C,  has  begun  a  resi- 
dency program  in  surgery  at  Roanoke  Memo- 
rial Hospital. 

Susan  (Ramsey)  Pryor,  C,  and  Mark,  C, 
live  in  Chamblee,  Georgia.  Susan  is  a  real 
estate  paralegal  for  the  firm  of  McCurdy  & 
Candler  in  Decatur. 

Dele  Raulston,  C,  has  been  training  as  an 
air  traffic  control  specialist  at  Los  Angeles  Air 
Route  Traffic  Control  Center. 

Dr.  Robert  F.  Ross,  C,  and  Shawn  Kath- 
leen Boyd  were  married  on  May  19  in  Christ 
Episcopal  Church  in  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
They  were  both  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky  College  of  Medicine  in  May 
and  are  now  in  Greenville,  North  Carolina, 
doing  their  residencies  in  family  medicine  at 
East  Carolina  University. 

John  Saclarides,  C,  teaches  chemistry  at 
Montgomery  Bell  Academy  in  Nashville. 

Linda  Southerland,  C,  lives  in  New  Orle- 
ans. She  has  an  MBA  from  Tulane  School  of 
Business  and  an  MPH  from  the  Tulane  School 
of  Public  Health  and  Tropical  Medicine. 

Hugh  Stephenson,  C,  is  with  Merrill, 
Lynch  in  Atlanta.  He  and  Amy  Rhodes,  C'84, 
were  married  in  July  in  Dallas. 

Chuck  Stewart,  C,  works  for  a  law  firm  in 
Birmingham  which  specializes  in  products  li- 
ability and  medical  malpractice.  He  and  Ann 
Shashy  were  married  in  May. 

Donna  Walker,  C,  is  manager  of  a  "Straw- 
berry Fields''  store  in  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Katie  L.  Watson,  C,  has  an  MBA  from  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill  and  is  working  for  L'Eggs  in  Win- 
ston-Salem. 

Betsy  Yon,  C,  has  been  working  for  a  real 
estate  investment  and  syndication  firm  in  Bir- 
mingham, Alabama.  She  will  soon  become  a 
financial  and  operations  principal. 


Arlington,  Virginia  22201 

Katie  Hutchinson,  C,  was  graduated  from 
Millsaps  in  forestry  in  May  and  has  a  job  with 
the  U  .S.Forest  Service  in  Berea,  Kentucky. 

Clyde  E.  Mathis,  C,  and  Courtney  Clement 
■ied  September  15  in  New  Orleans. 


Sewanee  friends  made  a  large  crowd  at  the  July  21  wedding  of  Amy  Rhodes, 
C'84,  and  Hugh  Lyndon  Stephenson,  C'80.  in  Dallas,  Texas. 


St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Erling  RUs  III,  C,  and  Jeri  Arendall  v 
married  July  14  in  Mobile,  Alabama. 


Macon,  Georgia  31201 

Charles  Atwood,  C,  entered  medical  school 
at  the  University  of  Alabama  in  July. 

Steve  Johnson,  C,  is  an  industrial  engi- 
neer in  Washington,  DC.  He  is  with  the  dis- 
tribution and  logistics  division  of  Woodward 
&  Lothrop,  Inc. 

Katharine  Sbafer  Pettigrew,  C,  and  Ar- 
thur Foster  Coleman,  C'81,  were  married  in 
Jamaica  at  the  parish  of  St.  James  on  July  2. 


Dallas,  Texas  75205 

Kate  Belknap,  C,  is  at  the  Episcopal  School 
of  Dallas  coaching  and  running  the  wilderness 
program. 

Nicky  Chandler,  C,  and  Angela  Marie 
WUliams,  C'84,  were  married  in  Lufkin,  Texas, 
on  May  26,  1984. 

Philip  Cargill  Watt,  C,  began  his  medical 
studies  at  Johns  Hopkins  this  fall. 

Susan  Wilmeth,  C,  and  James  G.  Yoe, 
C'81,  were  married  August  4  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Episcopal  Church  in  Columbia,  South 
Carolina.  They  are  living  in  Anderson,  South 
Carolina,  where  Susan  is  working  at  Ander- 


Dallas,  Texas  75209 

Edward  Fox  ID,  C,  is  teaching  at  the  Webb 
School  in  Bell  Buckle,  Tennessee. 

Catharine  Garbee,  C,  is  in  law  school  in 
Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

Amy  Burnside   Rhodes,  C,  and   Hugh 


Western  Reserve  Univ 


rity. 


Veaths 


The  Rev.  George  Vernon  Harris,  T'18, 
lt]red  Episcopal  priest  and  osteopath;  on  June 

1984,  in  Fayetteville,  Arkansas.  A  graduate 

Millsaps  College,  he  was  ordained  to  the 
rWhood  after  attending  the  School  of  The- 
i0ffV  in  Sewanee,  and  he  served  churches  in 
|;.  llVL1    Mississippi.  i<nd  Tcxcir-    After  losing 

,w.'.:hi  he  retired  from  the  priesthood  and 
[as  re-educated  as  an  osteopath,  graduating 

m  Kirksville  College  in  1943.  He  practiced 
apathy  in  Fayetteville  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1979'  As  a  seminary  student,  he  was 

igned  to  Roark's  Cove  and  would  walk  to 

.  Cove,  spend  the  night  with  a  member  of 
lie  church,  and  climb  back  up  the  mountain 
,Sewanee  the        *  ' 


Teni 

ness.  Mr.  Stansell  was  retired  from  the  exec- 
utive staff  of  the  Research  Institute  of  America 
in  New  York.  He  had  attended  the  University 
of  Alabama  and  served  in  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
rt years.  A  member  of  Kappa 


Royal  Randolph  Smith,  A '2-1 ,  an  attorney 


for  fifty-five  years,  Mr.  Smith  served  under 
three  Sehna  mayors  as  city  attorney.  He  re- 
ceived both  his  BA  and  law  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Alabama.  He  was  a  lifetime  com- 
municant of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  where 
he  was  a  member  of  the  vestry  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sunday  School  for  many  years. 


Robert  Addison  Binford,  C'29,  retired 
druggist  of  Fulton,  Kentucky;  on  May  19, 1984. 
A  lifelong  Episcopalian,  he  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky  and  was  a  member  of 
Sigma  Nu  fraternity. 


Robert  Howard  Pitner 

Louis  Shultz  Eetes,  C'19,  a  retired  execu- 
te of  Estes  Surgical  Supply  Company  in  De- 
atur,  Georgia;  on  June  22, 1984,  of  a  cerebral 
emorrhage.  After  attending  Southern  School 
f  Pharmacy  in  Atlanta,  he  managed  Estes 
Surgical  Supply,  which  was  founded  by  his 
ither  in  1901.  He  was  a  member  of  Kappa 
iigraa  fraternity,  the  Senior  Ribbon  Society, 
Dd  the  varsity  track  team,  and  also  was  a 
roctor.  He  was  a  warden  of  Holy  Trinity  Epis- 

ipal  Church  in  Decatur. 

Cyrus  Newton  Shearer,  A'19,  of  La- 
range,  Georgia;  on  May  4,  1984.  He  was  a 
[raduate  of  the  University  of  Georgia  and 
s  a  major  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  World 

VarQ. 

Robert  Howard  Pitner,  C20,  retired  pi- 
neer  businessman  of  Chattanooga,  Tennes- 
»;  on  May  22,  1984.  He  had  worked  as  a 
bemist  in  Hawaii,  Canada.  South  America, 
nd  Mexico  before  returning  to  Chattanooga 
(here  he  was  co-owner  of  Engelton  Develop- 
icnt  Company.  At  Sewanee  he  was  a  member 
f  Alpha  Tau  Omega  fraternity  and  a  member 
f  the  football  team.  In  recent  years  he  had 
ived  in  Bradenton,  Florida,  in  the  winter  and 
etumed  to  his  home  on  Chickamauga  Lake 
n  the  summer. 

Waddell  Alexander  McKnight,  A'21,  of 
taker,  Arkansas;  on  June  3,  1984.  After  at- 
ending  Washington  and  Lee  University,  he 
lasafreelance  photographer  in  Beverly  Hills, 
-alifornia,  until  his  retirement  over  twenty 


Joseph  Smith  Bean,  C'31,  an  attorney  from 
Winchester,  Tennessee;  on  August  2, 1984,  from 
a  heart  ailment  after  collapsing  in  night  court. 
Bean,  after  receiving  a  Bachelor  of  Law  degree 
from  Cumberland  University,  was  a  Hamilton 
County  legislator,  serving  in  the  Tennessee 
House  of  Representatives  in  1935  and  as  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate  in  1939.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Order  of  Gownsmen  and  of  Phi 
Gamma  Delta,  he  was  also  active  in  many 
sports  while  a  student  at  Sewanee. 


Hugh  Marion  Goodman,  C'32,  retiree  from 
the  DuPont  Company,  of  Signal  Mountain, 
Tennessee;  on  July  8,  1984,  from  injuries  sus- 
tained in  an  automobile  accident.  A  linebacker 
for  the  Sewanee  Tigers,  he  earned  nine  varsity 
letters  in  all  sports  in  three  years.  He  was  a 
member  of  Sigma  Nu  fraternity. 


John  Parka  Castleberry,  C'34,  scion  of 
the  Castleberry  family  which  was  living  near 
Sewanee  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War;  on  July 
20,  1984,  near  his  home  in  Shelbyville,  Ten- 
nessee. A  native  of  Sewanee,  Mr.  Caetleberry 
wasa  retired  accountant  for  Shelbyville  Power 
Company  and  Blue  Ribbon  Leather  Compnay. 
He  was  active  in  civic  affairs  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer  in  Shelby- 
ville. His  father,  John  Henry  Castleberry, 


William  Anderson  Cannon,  A'22,  of  Wil- 
littgton,  North  Carolina;  on  December  3, 1983. 
iehad  been  a  distributor  of  Shell  products. 

Woodson  Michaux  Nash,  A'22,  C'26,  re- 
^  vice-chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commerce  in  Dallas,  Texas;  on 
lune  18,  1984,  at  his  home.  After  graduation, 
,e  began  his  career  at  his  father's  bank,  thus 
*8inning  a  long  association  with  banking.  He 
"as  a  lieutenant  commander  and  officer-in- 
CQ*rge  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  recruiting  of- 
Bafrom  1941  to  1945.  He  was  active  in  civic 
"Sairs  and  banking  associations.  He  served  on 
Ranee's  Board  of  Trustees  from  1956  to  1960 
J^  was  president  of  the  Associated  Alumni 
^  1955  to  1960.  He  was  an  avid  hunter  and 
r*d  hunted  big  game  in  many  places  both  here 
"^  abroad.  As  a  student  at  Sewanee  he  was 
)resident  of  the  German  Club,  participated  in 
j^k  and  football,  and  was  a  member  of  Delta 
^u  Delta  fraternity. 


Oklahoma,  the  University  of  Tennessee,  the 
Umwr-ity  uf  the  South,  and  Kenyon  College. 
He  retired  last  year  after  twenty-three  years 


Commencement.  He  was  first  married  to  Marv 
Ware  Smith,  daughter  of  Dr.  Sedley  L.  Ware 
who  taught  at  Sewanee.  After  her  death  he 
married  Dorothea  Rountree  Wolf,  who  was  Ca- 
reer Services  director  at  the  College  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Dr.  Daniel  was  the  author  of  a 
widely-used  college  textbook  and  numerous 
critical  essays.  Other  survivors  include  a  son, 
James  Thomas  Daniel,  C'70,  a  daughter,  Eliz- 
abeth, and  a  stepson,  Francis  H.  Smith  III, 
C'50. 

James  Graham  Haile,  Sr.,  C'36,  of 
Gainesville,  Florida;  on  June  1,  1984,  after  a 
lengthy  illness.  He  wbb  a  retired  Sunland 
Training  Center  physical  advisor.  Mr.  Haile 
was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Florida 
and  an  Army  veteran  of  World  War  II  where 
he  saw  service  in  Africa.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  fraternity. 

Norman  Macleod  Heggie,  Jr.,  C'37,  of 
Spring  Lake,  Michigan;  on  January  13,  1984. 
He  attended  the  University  of  Florida  and  re- 
sided in  Jacksonville  for  many  years.  He  was 
a  member  of  Kappa  Alpha  fraternity. 

John  Hopkins  How,  C'37,  retired  com- 
mercial artist  of  Memphis,  Tennessee;  on  June 
6, 1984,  forty  years  to  the  day  after  he  landed 
in  a  glider  at  Normandy  during  the  D-Day 
invasion.  He  used  his  artistic  skills  as  a  map- 
maker  for  the  allied  forces  during  World  War 
n  and  was  a  member  of  the  Army's  101st  Air- 
borne Division  during  the  D-Day  invasion.  He 
was  awarded  four  Bronze  Stars,  the  Purple 
Heart,  and  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  with 
Oak  Leaf  Clusters  for  his  service  during  the 
War.  He  attended  the  Art  Institute  at  Chicago 
and  the  Art  Students'  League  in  New  York 
City. 

Robert  Samuel  Brown,  Jr.,  C'39,  of 

Springfield,  Tennessee;  on  July  6,  1984.  Mr. 
Brown  operated  a  dry-cleaning  business  for 
many  years  and  was  chief  of  rates  and  statis- 
tics for  the  State  of  Tennessee  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Insurance  and  Banking.  At  Sewanee 
he  was  a  member  of  the  tennis  team. 

Dr.  Frank  S.  McKee,  C44,  retired  physi- 
cian of  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  on  May  28,  1982. 
He  attended  North  Texas  Agricultural  College 
at  Arlington,  and  was  a  graduate  of  South- 
western Medical  Foundation  of  DallaB.  He 
served  with  the  Army  in  World  War  II  and  was 
a  member  of  Phi  Chi  fraternity. 

Joseph  James  Ribe,  C'48,  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee;  on  July  17,  1984.  Mr.  Ribe  served 
with  the  Navy  during  World  War  II  and  then 
attended  the  University  of  Georgia.  He  was 
associated  with  Red  Top  Transfer  in  Birming- 
ham for  many  years.  He  was  a  member  of 
Sigma  Nu  fraternity. 

Cooper  Myers  Cubbedge,  C'50,  of  Jack- 
sonville, Florida;  on  October  24,  1983.  He  had 
been  in  the  insurance  business  for  many  years 
and  was  state  treasurer  and  insurance  com- 
.  During  both  World  War  II  and 


Woodson  Michaux  Nash 


Dr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  C'35,  retired  profes- 
sor of  English;  on  June  7,  1984,  in  Sewanee 
shortly  after  his  return  from  a  trip  to  England 
and  France.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Bishop 
Thomas  Frank  Gai  lor.  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  Bishop  of  Tennessee,  in  whose  home 
he  was  reared  following  the  early  death  of  his 
parents.  After  graduation  from  Sewanee,  he 
received  his  Ph.D.  from  Yale  University  and 
taught  English  at  Yale,  the  University  of 


Dr.  George  Alfred  Garrett,  H'57,  former 

professor  of  forestry  at  the  University  of  the 
South  and  retired  dean  of  the  School  of  For- 
estry at  Yale  University;  on  May  10,  1984,  in 
Hamden,  Connecticut.  A  1920  graduate  of 
Michigan  State  University,  he  received  his 
master's  degree  and  his  Ph.D.  from  Yale.  In 
1957  he  was  awarded  an  honorary  degree  fromn 
Sewanee.  He  was  an  author  of  note  on  expand' 
ing  research  in  silviculture. 


Carter  Williams  Martin 


The  Rev.  Samuel  Orr  Capers,  1 

mer  trustee  and  priest  in  the  Diocese  of  West 
Texas;  on  June  17, 1984,  in  San  Antonio,  Texaf 
A  1927  graduate  of  Virginia  Theological  Sem- 
inary, he  and  his  brother  were  ordained  b 
diaconate  and  priesthood  by  their  father,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Theodotus  Capers,  bishop  coadjul 
West  Texas.  He  served  churches  in  Pharr,  San 
Marcos,  and  San  Antonio  before  becoming  r< 
tor  of  Christ  Church  in  San  Antonio,  where  he 
served  for  thirty-eight  years  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1968,  He  received  an  honorary  DD 
from  the  University  of  the  South  in  1959.  He 
was  a  trustee  from  1965  until  1968.  He  i 
active  in  diocesan  and  church-related  affairs 
and  served  on  many  boards. 

Mackay  Towne  Conord,  C'61,  of  San 
tonio,  Texas;  on  March  23,  1982.  He  received 
a  BS  degree  from  Texas  A  &  M,  and  waB  mat 
ager  of  operations  with  Ocean  Systems/Dii 
mond  Shamrock  Oil  Company. 

The  Rev.  Lawrence  H.  Rouillard,  QST*64, 
rector  of  St.  Stephen's  Church  in  Portland,  Or- 
egon; on  August  30,  1983.  Father  Rouillard 
received  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1952  from 
Hamilton  College  in  New  York  and  his  Master 
of  Divinity  from  Episcopal  Theological  Sem* 


Carter  Williams  Martin,  Jr.,  C'8 
modifies  broker  in  Atlanta,  Georgia; 
31,  1984,  in  an  automobile  accident.  In  1975 
he  was  the  Junior  National  Kayak  champion. 
At  Sewanee  he  was  a  Sigma  Nu  and  a  member 
of  thee 

George  Lazenby  Reynolds,  HA'66,  Se- 

wanee's  first  director  of  admissions  and  former 
teacher  of  mathematics  at  both  Sewanee  Mil- 
itary Academy  and  the  College;  on  September 
4,  1984,  in  Birmingham.  Burial  was  in  the 
Sewanee  Cemetery.  A  teacher  and  coach  ( 
basketball  and  football  at  SMA  from  1934  t 
1946,  Mr.  Reynolds  subsequently  became  a 


•of  admissions.  He 
founded  Camp  Mountain  Lake  in  Grundy 
County  in  1946  and  served  as  its  director  u 
his  retirement  in  1969.  He  was  the  youngest 
graduate  in  the  history  of  Birmingham  South- 
ern College,  receiving  a  degree  when  he  was 
seventeen.  He  was  a  1934  graduate  of  Cum- 
berland University  Law  School.  His  three 
are  all  Sewanee  alumni— the  Rev.  George  Rey- 
nolds, Jr.,  A'46,  C'50;  Albert  B.  Reynolds,  A'48, 
C'52;  and  Cedric  "Ted"  S.  Reynolds,  A'57. 

Ernest  W.  Schmid ,  Jr.,  assistant  professor 
of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  the  South 
from  1978  until  his  teaching  was  interrupted 
by  illness  in  1983;  on  August  7,  1984, 


I.     home  in  Marion,  Indiana. 


Roxboro,  North  Carolina;  on  October  24, 1983. 
He  received  a  BA  from  Memphis  State  Uni- 
versity and  a  BD  from  the  Hamma  Divinity 
School  of  Wittenburg  College  in  Springfield. 
Ohio.  A  chaplain  in  the  armed  services'  re- 
serves, he  was  a  pastor  in  the  Lutheran  Church 
prior  to  attending  Sewanee's  School  of  Theol- 
ogy. He  served  churches  in  Burlington,  Dur- 
ham, and  Erwin,  North  Carolina. 


Louis  John  Williams,  of  Chattanooga,  who 
gave  the  University  a  collection  of  298  gavels, 
each  made  from  a  different  kind  of  wood;  >~~ 
July  11,  1984.  Mr.  Williams  was  a  retir 
banker  and  one  of  Tennessee's  most  prominent 
conservationists.  The  gavel  collection,  which 
he  gave  to  Sewanee  in  the  early  1960s, 
eluded  woods  from  throughout  the  work! — .. 
cobolo,  fishfuddle,  turkey  oak,  Australian 
sassafras,  and  wild  fig  among  them.  The  col- 
lection is  housed  in  the  Snowden  Forestry 
Building. 


Chancellor's  Society 


The  Society  was  founded  to  encourage  unrestricted  support  of  the  Uni- 
versity. During  this  time  when  capital  gifts  are  also  sought,  gifts  total- 
ing as  much  as  $10,000  in  a  single  fiscal  year  constitute  the  basis  for 
membership. 


Anonymous  (1) 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  M.  Avent  C'19 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Ayres,  Jr.  C'49 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Evert  A.  Bancker  C'21 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Beck,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  MrB.  Louis  A.  Beecberl,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Gaston  S.  Bruton 

Mr.(d)  &  Mrs.  Jacob  F.  Bryan  m 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ogden  D.  Carlton  II  C'32 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jesse  L.  Carroll,  Jr.  C'69 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Cartinhour 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clement  H.  Chen,  Jr.  C'53 

Miss  Margaret  A.  Chisholm 

Gerald  Louis  DeBlois  C'63 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Beverly  M.  DuBose,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Dugan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Duncan,  Jr.  A'43 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  R.  Evans 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Hollis  Fitcn  C'26 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  Combs  L.  Fort 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  O.  Fowler  A'47,C62 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ben  Groenewold 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alexander  Guerry,  Jr.  C'39 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  P.  Guerry  A'43,  C'49 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Hall  C'Sl 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  G.  Hill,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  HoIIoway  C'36 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  L.  Hutchison  C'54 

Robert  G.  Hynson  C*67 

The  Kt  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Everett  H.  Jones  H'43 

The  Rt  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Christoph  Keller,  Jr.  H'68 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  Kinnett  C'62 

Mr.  &  Mra.  C.  Caldwell  Marks  C'42 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  B.  Mewhlnney  A'21,  C'26 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Olan  Mills  U 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  P.  Mitchell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Rutledge  Moore  A'57,  C'61 

Mrs.  A.  Langston  Nelson 

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Nesbit 

Mrs.  Ralph  Owen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  W.  Perkins,  Jr.  C'53 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Windsor  Morris  Price  C'52 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  S.  Elliott  Puckette,  Jr.  C'53 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Rhodes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Kyle  Rote,  Jr.  C'72,  C'74 

Miss  Ruth  May  Rydell 

Mrs.  David  M.  Schlatter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  E.  Smith,  Jr.  C'36 

Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Spencer,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  M.  Spencer  HI  C'41 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joe  H.  Tucker,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lon  S.  VarneU 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  C.  Weaver  III  C'64 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  D.  Williamson  C"61 

The  Very  Rev.  &  Mrs.  G.  Cecil  Woods,  Jr.  C'47,  H'69 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Spencer  H.  Wright 

Mrs.  Vertrees  Young 


Posthumous  gifts  and  gifts  in  memory  of 

Elizabeth  T.  Burgess 

Duke  P.  Conduff 

Clarita  Crosby 

Jessie  Ball  duPont  H'45 

Octavia  &  Mary  Love 

M alloy  H.  &  Faye  K.  Miller 

Adele  Landry  Perrin 
Curtis  B.  Queries,  Jr.  C'26 
EUa  V.  Schwing  H'70 
Mary  Wingfield  Scott 
Harriet  S.  Van  Vleet 
Rena  Dare  Walroth 
Katherine  Greer  &  Granville  Cecil  Woods 


All  Saints'  Chapel  maintains  its  dignity  as  sw 
their  skills  by  watering  the  Quadrangle  lawn. 


r  fire  fighters  practice 


Gifts-In-Kind 


A 

The  Rev.  Luther  A.  Gotwald,  Jr. 

0 

Gilbert  R.  Adkins 

John  W.  Greeter  Building  Center,  Inc. 

Mre.  James  C.  Oatea 

Assoc,  for  the  Preservation  of  TN  Antiq. 

The  Rev.  &  Mrs.  R.  Emmet  Gribbin,  Jr. 
The  Rev.  David  V.  Guthrie,  Jr. 

B 

H 

P 

Christopher  B.  Paine 

Dr.  ft  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Bagby,  Jr. 

Dr.  ft  Mrs.  Douglas  D.  Paschall 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Bagley 

Albert  E.  Hadlock 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hiram  J.  Patterson 

Mr,  ft  Mrs,  Stephen  L.  Barnett 

The  Rev.  &  Mre.  James  A.  B.  Haggart 

Pizza  Hut 

Dr.  ft  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Barton 

Dr.  ft  Mre.  Stephen  E.  Puckette 

Dr.  ft  Mrs.  A.  Scott  Bates 

Dr.  Alfred  Hamer 

Miss  Diana  M.  Benton 

R 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  George  L.  Reynolds 
Dr.  ft  Mre.  Dale  E.  Richardson 
Mre.  Gladys  R.  Roberta 

Mrs.  Elke  Boaz 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Anthony  H.  Harrigan 

Mr,  &  Mre.  Charles  M.  Boyd 
Mr.  ft  Mre.  Samuel  Boykin 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  James  G.  Hart 
The  Rev.  ft  Mre.  William  H.  Hethcock 
The  Very  Rev,  ft  Mrs,  Charles  A. 
Higgins 

Dr.  ft  Mra.  Clay  C  Ross 

c 

Mr.  ft  Mrs  Douglas  W.  Cameron 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  John  C.  Hodgkins 

J 

s 

Dr  ft  Mrs.  David  B.Camp 

Mr-  ft  Mre-  Thomas  E.  Camp 

Ms  Katharine  T.Carter 

Mr  ft  Mrs  Howard  C.  Chandler,  Jr. 

Dr.  ft  Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Schaefer 

Donald  E  Jscobson 
Miss  Mary  J.  Jennings 

Estate  of  Dortha  Skelton 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Smith,  Jr. 

Mr.  ft  Mrs  Arthur  Ben  Chitty,  Jr. 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  E.  Clarkson 
Mr.  ft  Mrs.  James  S.  Clausen 

K 

Mre  John  H.  So  per 
Dt.  ft  Mre.  James  G.  Stenaby 
The  Rev.  David  N.  Stoner 
Mre.  E.  Olline  Summers 

Dr.  &  Mrs  Joseph  D.  Cushman,  Jr. 

Dr.  Edward  B.  King 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Harwood  Koppel 

T 

D 

Dr.  Sanford  B.  Krantz 

Dr.  D.  Stanley  Tarbell 

Charles  E.  Thomas 
Tnmly  Episcopal  Church 

Dr.(d)  ft  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Daniel 
Claudia  W.  Dickereon 

L 

James  V.  LeLsurin 

Dr.  ft  Mre.  J.  Render  Turner 

JL„s_Ebey 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  N.  Lowe 

The  Rev.  &  Mre.  S.  Emmett  Lucas.  Jr. 

V 

Dr!  &  Mrs!  Nagui  R.  El-Bayadi 

Vanderbilt  University  Library 

Mre.  Evelyn  Erickson 

M 

F 

Mre.  P.  H.  Fitzgerald 

Dr.  ft  Mrs  Charles  W.  Foreman 

Dr.  Victor  S.  Mamatey 

Dr.  J.  FA'  Mason' 
Joe  David  McBee 

w 

Dr.  ft  Mra.  Barclay  Ward 

Dr.  ft  Mrs.  Clyde  M.  Watson,  Jr. 

Mr.  ft  Mre.  Tom  G.  Watson 

The  Rev.  ft  Mrs  Philip  P.  Werlein 

Dr.  &  Mrs  Frederick  R.  Whitesell 

Dr.  Prentice  G.  Fulton.  Jr. 
Mre.  Mary  Hammond  Fulton 

McKeachie 

G 

N 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Philip  L.  Williams 
Mrs.  F.  Miller  Wright 

Allen  T.  Nabore 

Hugh  Nash 

Y 

Dr.  ft  Mre.  Gilbert  F.  Gilchrist 

Dr.  ft  Mra.  Harold  J.  Goldberg 

Mrs.  James  A.  Noma 

Dr.  ft  Mre,  Harry  C.  Yeatman 

Vice-Chancellor's  and  Trustees'  Society 

Individuals  who  have  contributed  $l,000-$9,999  to  the  University  of  the  South 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Anderson 
Mr.  &  Mm.  R.  Thad  Andreas  II 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  P.  Apperson.  Jr. 


B 


>  Mrs.  Harry  H.  Baulc 


C.RayB 

The  Rt  Rev.  ft  N 


William  D.  Blake 


).  Bowden 

Montague  L.  Boyd  III 
Robert  J.  Boylston 


Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Lewis  C.  Bui 


C 


Tom  C.  Campbell 


Robert  B.  Chadw 


Guemey  H.Cole.  Jr. 
John  S.  Collier 
Mrs.  Harry  W  Crandall 
Rutherford  R.  Cravens  U 
rd  J.Crawford,  Jr. 


D 


ft  Mrs.  Thomas 

S.  Darnal 

.Thorn 

asW.Dii 

vis 

&Mrs 

Joseph  F.  Decosim 

&  Mrs.  Robert  A 

.  Degen 

&Mrs 

net*  ! 

Dieter 

&  Mrs 

E.  Ragl 

nd  Dobbin 

G.  Dolloff 

ft  Mn 

ft;  Mrs 

P.  DuBose 

&Mm 

JohnH 

&Mrs 

R.Andr 

E 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  Eus 


&  Mrs.  Malcolm  Fooshee 
id  Monroe  Ford,  Jr. 
ft  Mrs.  Earl  A.  Forsythe 
&  Mrs.  Dudley  C.  Fort 


&  Mrs.  Frederick  R.  Freyer 


Mrs.  C.  P.  G.  Fuller 


G 


H 


James  V.  Gillespie 
Robert  Lee  Glenn  III 


Phillip  H.  Gwynn 


/il Nam  R.  Harper,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Dena  Lewis  Harris 


Richard  D.  Harwood 


The  Rt.  Rav.  &  Mrs.  Willis  R.  Henton 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore  C.  Heyward,  Jr. 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Lewis  H.  Hill  III 

The  Very  Rev.  &  Mrs  Lewis  Hodgkin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  F.  Hogwood 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Holmes 

J.  Randal]  Holmes 

The  Rev.  ft  Mrs.  Bertrand  N.  Honea, , 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  Inftlett.  J 


Mr!  ft 

Mr 

Willi 

imR 

Ireland 

J 

Mrs.  Char 

Dr.i 

Dr.  & 

lohnson 

Mrs 

r.j 

The  Rt.  Rev.  &  n 


K 


O 


fc  Mrs.  Marcus  L.  Oliv 


Thomas  Stephen 

Kenan  III 

Mrs.  William  E. 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Willi 

ra  K.  Kerehner 

G.  Allen  Kimball 

Dr.  Edward  B.  K 

The  Rev.  &  Mrs. 

Kenneth  Kinne 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Ma 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  0.  Mo 

rse  Kochlitaky 

X   Mr. 

W.  Kirk  SnoulTer 

J.  Bayard  Snowdc 

I.Soper 

ft  Mrs. 

Gordon  S.  Sorrel] 

William  R.  Staml 

&  Mrs 

John  M.  Stemmo 

fcMn 

Charles  R.  Stover. 

Charl 

s  H.  Stewart 

&Mrs 

Edward  F.  Stall,  J 

K  Mr. 

WilliamS.  Staney 

.  ft  Mrs.  Furmon 

ft  Mrs. 

Sidney  J.  Stubbs 

:.  Re>Pinson.  Jr 


Mr.  ft  Mrs.  William  D.  Lovett 
thur  Lucas 
i.  &  Mrs.  S.  Emmett  Lucas,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Arthur  Luc 


Mrs.  Lance  C.  Price 
Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Scott  L 
Scott  L.  Probasco  II 


M 


Q 


Mr.  ft  Mrs.  G.  Lynn  Turn 
Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Hen 
Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Johi 


Miss  Nancy  Van  Metre 


r.  ft  Mrs.  John  T.  Majors 
Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Hugh  Mallory  i 
The  Rev.  ft  Mrs.  William  ' 


Jack  H.  Mayfield,  Jr. 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Mc  Allen 


k  Mrs.  William  F.  Quesenberry  III       capt.  Stephen  R.  Veughai 


Peter  Lemonds,  C'76,  directs  a  practice  during  this  year's  Seuianee  Summer  Music  Center. 


Bishop  Quintard  Society 


Individuals  who  hau\ 


ibuted  $500-$999  to  the  University  of  the  South 


&  Mrs  Harold  Bennett  A 
Rt  Rev  &  Mrs.  C  FitzSi 

i  Mrs.  Laurence  R.  Alvai 


B 


M 

&  Mrs 

&  Mrs 

Dr 

D  Briggs.Jr 

Mr 

C. 

l,.-|,T 

ertLa 

dlawB 

Mr 

Rn 

Mr 

*Mre 

ertH. 

■  Eleanor  L  Clancy 

&  Mrs.  Leighton  H  Collins 
and  Mrs.  Frederick  E.  Conrad 


D 


L  Frederick  D   D^ 


E 


&  Mrs  James  T.  Etti. 

Mr  &  Mrs.  Robert  F  Evt 


Mr  &  Mrs.  Jan 

.  ,r>  i-viu 

■ir  &  Mrs.  Joh 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Da 

id  C.  Funk 

G 


i  Raymond  Browning  Gill  III 
i  Romualdo  Gonzalez 


j.  Walter  G.  Grahn,  J 


Dr  &  Mr*  Chfton  E.  Greei 
Mr  &Mrs  John  W.  GreeU 
Dr  William  B  Guenther 


SL 

Mr    ,'.    Mr 
Mr  &  Mr 

Mr  &  Mr 


K 


Dr.  Lloyd  A.  W.  Kasten 


Dr .&  Mre  C  Briel  Keppler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rutherford  L.  Key,  Jr 


r.  &  Mre.  Tandy  G  Lewis 


M 


The  Re 
Mr  & 


laybai 


is  0.  Mayfield.  Jr 
.C.McFaddin.Jr. 
Mrs  Burrell  0  McGee 
.  McHaney 
lliam  Noble 
McKeachie 

The  Rev  &  Mrs.  Hugh  C.  McKee.  Jr 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  E.  McNeilly,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  McRae.  Jr. 

Carl  Mee  III 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Mellon 

The  Rev.  &  Mre.  William  W  Milu  .[..-. 

Miss  (Catherine  Gail  Montague 

Ms.  Elizabeth  V.Moore 

Mr.  &  Mrs  John  C.  Morris 

The  Rev  &  Mre.  Gerard  S.  Moser 


N 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alfred  B 


O 


rt  R.  Part 
Mrs  Mary  Helen  Paul 
Mr.  &  Mre.  John  W.  Payne  III 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Peebles,  J 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Penson 
Charles  A.  Poellnitz,  Jr. 


R 


I.  Allan  Robert  Ramsay 


Mr.  &  Mre.  Robert  McGehee 
Mr,  & 

Mrs.  Albert  Roberts,  J> 


ardson 


Dr.  &  Mrs  Jeffr 
r.&Mre 
-.  &  Mrs. 


Mr.  &  Mre.  Robert  E.  Russell 


The  Rt  Rev.  &  r\ 


Mre.  Mapheus  Smith 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frederick  J.  Smythe 

Bailey  Brown  So rylU 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  E.  Spainhour,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  L.  Sterne 

Mr.  &  Mrs  Bobby  B  Stovall 

The  Rev  Roy  T.  Strainge.  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Spencer  Strowd 


r.  &  Mrs.  Ray  Gordon  Ter 

r'&  Mre!  John  C.Thomps 
r.  &  Mre.  Lawrence  F.  Th- 
r.  &  Mre.  George  W  Thor 
artin  R.  Tilson.  Jr. 
r.  &  Mrs.  William  D.  TraJ 
-.  &  Mrs.  Bayard  S.  Tynes 


V 

Dr.  A 
Mr.  J 

W 


Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Edward  V 
&Mrs.  Richard  C.Vonn 


i.  David  D.  Wendel.Jr 


Mre.  Emily  V.  Sheller  Williar. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Albert  Woods 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  K.  Woodw 
Mre.  Eben  A.  Worth  am 
Mr  &  Mre.  Albert  E.  Wynne  i 


Corporations, 

Foundations,  and 

Groups 


ARA  Services.  Inc. 
ARMCO  Fdn. 

John  A.  &  Grace  S.  Adair  Birch.  Bk. 

Fdn. 
Aetna  Life  &  Casualty  Fdn. 
Albatross  Graphics 
Sam  Aim 


nHtK 


lephone  &  Telegraph  Co 


Aycock-Thomason  Cotton.  Inc. 


The  Chisholm  Fdn. 


Clark  Cruise  &  Travel  Service.  Inc. 

The  Clorox  Co.  Fdn. 

The  Coca-Cola  Co. 

Collins  &  Co. 

Columbia  Gas  System  Service  Corp. 


B 


D 


Tom  Daniel  Landscapes 
Dart  &  Kraft,  Inc. 


The  Barber  Fdn. 


The  Bechtel  Fdn. 

Frederic  C  Beil  Publisher.  In. 

Ray  Bell  Construction  Co..  In. 


The  Blount  Fdn..Inc. 


Burlington  Northern  Fdn. 


CIBA-GEIGY  Cor 


Cardinal  Moving  &  Start 
The  Carlton  Co. 
Carlton  Village,  Inc. 
Carnation  Co.  Fdn. 
Carrier  Corp.  Fdn  .  Inc. 


low  Chemical  Co. 


E 


The  El  Paso  Co. 
William  Ennis  Co. 
Episcopal  Counseling  Service 
Episcopal  Fdn.  of  Teias 
The  Equitable  Life  Assuranc< 


Farrar  Insurance  Agency 


t  National  Bank  of  Chicago  Fdn. 


Bequests 


Louie  W.  Alston (partial)  $9,562.16 

Elizabeth  T.  Burgess $20,000.00 

Duke  P.  Conduit (partial)  $283,000.00 

Clarita  Crosby (partial!  $1,841,799,13 

George  S.  Dempster $5,000.00 

Octavia  &  Mary  Love (partial)  $49,749.79 

Louise  S.  McDonald (partial!  $80.99 

Malloy  H.  &  Faye  K.  Miller (partial)  $126,654.25 

Adele  L.  Perrin $61,385.00 

Curtis  B.  Queries.  Jr $10,000.00 

Ella  V.  Schwing (partial)  $51,787.01 

Mary  Winfield  Scott (partial)  $120,101.51 

Dortha  Skelton Gift-in-Kind 

Harriet  S.  Van  Vleet $100,000.00 

Rena  Dare  Walroth $340,726.96 

Harold  B.  Wey $7,495.47 

Vertrees  Young (partial)  $10,000.00 

"Partial"  denotes  a  partial  distribution  of  the  total  bequest  to  the  University. 


:.  Frank  Advertisi 


(jtE  Products  Corp.  Rober 


I  Electric  Fdn. 
I  Mills  Fdn. 


fte  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
"    ater  Birmingham  Foundation 


T!ber  &  Real  Estate  Co. 

Hammer's  Department  Store 

cKia  Hamrick  Fdn. 

ncock  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 

lank  Fdn. 

Farms,  Inc. 
Cary  R.  Harwood  Charitable  Trust 


Mu  Phi  Epsilon  Memorial  Fdn. 


N 


Neely-HarwellandCo. 
New  England  Life 
Northern  Telecom.  Inc. 


0 


Hisey  Production  Lighting  Co.,  Inc.  The  Oxford  Shop 


n  Natural  Gas  Corp. 

a  Hardener  Hutchinson 


.::■•    lit-  Hu>pital  Laboratory 


Independent  Life  &  Accident  Ins.  Co. 

ional  Business  Machines  Corp 
ional  Minerals  &  Chemicals 


Pike  Grain  Co. 

Plough  Fdn. 

George  Smedes  Poyner  Fdn..  Int 

Price  Waterhouse  Fdn. 

The  Procter  &  Gar 

Provident  Life  &  A 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of 

Purity  Dairies,  Inc. 


t  Ins.  Co. 


Q 


b  Charitable       Quality  Induj 


vara  H.  Johnstone  as  Trustee  of  the 

Elise  M.  Johnstone  Trust 
{erne  &  Joseph  Jones  Family  Fdn. 
Janet  Stone  Jones  Fdn. 


R 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Indui 


e  Industrial  Medical  Clin 


ind  Stationery  Co.,  In< 


^  Liberty  Corporation  Fdn. 


M 


St.  Luke's  Communis 
St.  Peter's  Hospital  F. 
The  Sampler 


Seraphim  Marin e/Cons 


Jewell  Hardwood,  Inc 

""ufacturers  Hanover  Fdn 
JWille  Fund,  Inc. 
"Uathon  Oil  Fein. 
M&nne  Midland  Bank  N.A. 


Shell  Co.  Fdn. 

Tennessee 

Silly  Putty  Charitable  Trust 

Tennessee 

Siriiill  H,i  inn'i.i  Miin.itement  Corp. 

Bill  Terry' 

Smoke  House  Restaurant  &  Trading 

Teiaco  Ph 

Thompson 

Sonat  Inc. 

Time  Inc. 

Sonoco  Products  Co. 

Timely  Ser 

South  Carolina  National  Bank 

Times  Min 

S.,uHi  i  VnlralBell 

Southern  Bell 

Richard  R.  Spore  Jr.  &  Assoc.,  Inc. 

U 

Spouses  of  St.  Luke's 

Union  Car 

The  Ethan  Stone  Fund 

Stones  River  Insurance,  Inc. 

United  Tec 

The  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  Fdn. 

United  Wa 

ent  Colleges  Fund 
c  Fdn.,  Inc. 


Vertc*  Chemical  Corp. 


XL 

W,,|t„    ,1^ 


■  Willu.msl'o 
(Oil  I'nMtu.t, 


Century  Club 


Individuals  who  have  contributed  $100-$499  to  the  University  of  the  South 


Dr.  &  Mrs.  Jamei 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Maso 
The  Rev.  Canon  t 

Mrs.  Carnot  R.  A 
Franklin  P  Alter 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  E.Bell,, 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edmund  F .  B< 
Edmund  M.  Benchoff 

Dr.  John  I.  Benet 
James  E.  Benfield 

Mr.  StMre.  Eric  V.  Benjai 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  I 


Mr  &  Mrs.  Chai 


B 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  B, 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Baarc 


r.  &  Mrs.  Rhodes  S.  I 


Mr.  &  Mre.  Clayton  H,  Bai 
Charles  D.  Baringer 
Joseph  V.  Barker 

Mr.  &  Mre.  \ 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  W.  Bishop  III 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  P.  Clarke  Blackman 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Wyatt  H.  Blake  III 
Dr.  &  Mre.  John  F.  Blankenship 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  Roberts  Blount 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Blount,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  Neill  Boldrick,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  R.  Boling 
The  Hon.  Richard  W.  Boiling 

Mr.  &  Mrs 


M 

&h 

re.Je 

Trey  Wayne  Bun 

&  Mrs.  Si 

ven  C.  Burke 

Dr 

(T8.C. 

3enton  Burns 

M 

Emeu 

rs  SI 

Th 

ml 

L.Bui 

™ughre"'Sohl 

M 

&  Mrs   W 

Miller  Bush 

n 

eRe 

s.  James  S.  Butle 

Mr 

&  Mrs.  Hu 

gh  Hunter  Byrd 

C 

&  Mre  Be 

M 

jIA.  Calame.Jr. 

ft] 

n  W.Caldwell 

ntworth  Caldwel 

M 

re.Ge 

Ty 

erC 

BRev 

&Mr 

Ca 

pt.Ti 

P  Callahan 

M 

&N 

^ene  E.  Callaway 

Rev 

Mr 

&  Mrs.  Dd 

ra.C. 

-lugh  Campbell.  J 

n  Campbell 

&b 

id  E.  Campbell 

C.  Campbell  III 

T.  C.  Ca 

mpbel 

&Mn 

.  Cham  Canon 

Dr 

&h 

rs.  Robert  M.  Canon 

Mr. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Graham  Ban-, 
Mr.  &  Mre.  William  M.  Barret 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  E.  W.  Barr 


r.  &  Mrs.  John  P  Bow 
Dunklin  C.  Bowman  III 


Ma.  Anne  Elizabeth  Brake! 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  W.  Brol. 

Mr.  &  Mrs  R.  BrittBrantlc 

Mrs.  Theodore  D.  Bratton 
Col.  &  Mre  William  D.  Bra 
Miss  Margaret  W.  Brennecl 
Mrs.  James  W.  Bretlmann 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  A.  Brine 
William  O.  Brut 
Dr.  &  Mm.  James  M   Bntta 

Mr  &  Mre!  Winston  Broadf 
The  Rev.  &  Mre.  Robert  E.  1 


Mr.  &  Mt 
Mr.  &  Mrs 
James  R.  C 

Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Mr.  &( 

Mr  &  [ 
Mr.&r 

The  Re 
The  Re 


Robert  Carter.  Jr. 


vid  A.  Chsdwick 


lavid  Ryan  Champlin 
Ir  &  Mrs.  J.  Brooks  Ch 
Ir.  &  Mre.  William  G.  Champlin 

■t  H.  Chapman  III 


Mr.  &  Mre.  John  F.  Bartkowski 

Charles  E.  Brown 

CS  =  Chancellor's  Society 

The  Rev.  Robert  F.  Bartusch 

VCTS  -  Vice-Chancellor's 

lees'  Society 

Miss  Ruth  P.  Baskette 

Mr.  &  Mre.  Hugh  C.  Brown 

QS  =  Bishop  QuintardSoc 

aty 

Dr.  &  Mre.  R.  Bruce  Bass,  Jr. 

CC  =  Century  Club 

Mrs.  Arch  D.  Batjer 

Mre.  Katherine  M.  Rogers  B 

(d)  =  deceased 

Mre.  John  Baylor    - 

Mr&Mre^Wa^EBruc 

Mr.  &  Mrs. 

Charlton,  Jr. 

Mr!  &  Mre!  Ernest  M.  C 

Mr!  &  Mre!  Godfrey  Ch. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  C.  Judaon 


■  ThHBipli 


Century  Club  (.*»« 

O  Beime  Chisolm 

Tl.lLhtlIhA.MI 

Mr'  ft  Mra  Arthur  B  Chitty.Jr 

Mr  &  Mre.  Leslie  0.  Churchill 

Mr  ft  Mra.  John  Robert  Davis 

The  Rev  &  Mrs.  DomenicK. 

Mr  ft  Mrs  Latham  S.  Davis 

Ciannella 

Mr.  ft  Mrs  Latham  W.  Davis 

TheRl   Rev   &  Mrs.  Roger  H. 

Cilley 

Mr  ft  Mre.  Thomus  A.  Clnibome 

Mr  &Mre  JamcsC.  Clopp 

Mr  ft  Mra  Edmond  T.  de  Bary 

The  Rev  &  Mra.  James  P.  Clark 

The  Rev  ft  Mrs.  Edward  0. 

Mr  &  Mre.  Joe  R.  Clark 

Joseph  B-  Clark 

Mr.  ft  Mrs  Bertram  C. 

The  Hon.  ft  Mrs.  J.  Allison 

DeFoor  11 

Mr,  ft  Mrs  David  C.  DcLaney 

Miss  Frances  Earle  Dennis 

Mr  ft  Mrs.  Julian  R.  deOvies 

Dr  ft  Mrs.  William  E.  Clarkson 

Dr.  ft  Mre.  James  W.  Clayton 

Mr.  ft  Mre.  John  J.  Clemens,  Jr. 

Mr.  ft  Mra.  George  W  Dexheimer 

Mr'  ft  Mrs.  Donald  S.  Clicquenno 

Mr.  ft  Mre.  Michael  Stephen  Clin 

Dr  John  M.  Coats  IV 

TheRt.  Rev.  ft  Mra.  Alex  D. 

Dr.  ft  Mre.  William  G.  Cobev 

Mr.  &  Mre.  Lawrence  M.  Dicus 

Mre.  Cuthbert  W  Colboume 

Dr  &  Mrs.  Richard  K  Cole,  Jr 

Mra   R   Earl  Dicus 

The  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  C. 

Dre.  Charles  P.  &  Grace  L. 

diLiberti 

Dr.  ft  Mre.  J.  Homer  Dimon  III 

The  Very  Rev.  &  Mrs.  David  B, 

Mr  ft  Mrs.  E.  Turner  Collins 

Dr.  ft  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Dormer 

Mrs.  Rupert  M.Colmore,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mre.  William  T.  Donoho.  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mre.  Jesse  M.  0.  Colton 

The  Rt.  Rev  Herbert  A. 

Donovan,  Jr. 

Dr.  ft  Mrs.  David  C.  Conner 

Mr.  ft  Mra.  William  E.  Dorion 

Mr.  &  Mre.  W.  Hudson 

Mr.  ft  Mra  Kirkwood  R  Dormeyer 

1            Connery.  Jr. 

Mr.  ft  Mre.  William  A.  Dortch,  Jr. 

Dr  ft  Mrs.  Fred  F.  Converse 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Doss,  Jr. 

Mr.  ft  Mra.  Charles  D.  Conway 

Mr.  ft  Mra.  Stanton  E.  Dossett 

Mr.  ft  Mrs  Waller  W.  Cook 

Dr.  ft  Mre.  Robert  P.  Dougan 

Mr.  &  Mra.  Michael  M.  Coombs 

J.  Andrew  Douglas  (dl 

Mr.  ft  Mre.  Richard  B.  Coombs 

Dr.  ft  Mra.  John  S.  Douglas.  Jr. 

Mr.  ft  Mre.  George  P.  Cooper.  Jr 

Mr.  ft  Mra.  W.  R.  Dowlen 

William  P.  Cooper,  Jr. 

Mr.  4  Mrs.  William  N  Coppedge 

Mr.  ft  Mre.  James  M.  Doyle,  Jr. 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Drane 

Mr.  ft  Mre.  Richard  Frederick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  N.  Corey,  Jr. 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Cortes,  Jr. 

Mr.  ft  Mrs  D.  St.  Pierre  DuBose 

Dr.  ft  Mrs.  William  S.  Costen 

William  C.Duckworth,  Jr. 

Miss  Sarah  Layne  Cotton 

Mre.  Wolcott  K.  Dudley 

Mr.  &  Mra.  Robert  E.  Couch 

The  Hon.  ft  Mra.  Edmund  B. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  F.  Cos,  Jr. 

Duggan 

Dr.  ft  Mrs  M.  Keith  Cos 

Mr  ft  Mrs.  Walter  R.  Cox 

Mr.  ft  Mre.  Frank  S.  Dunaway  III 

Henry  M.  Coie  III 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Bruce  Clay  Dunbar,  Jr. 

Daniel  D.  Duncan  m 

Cracchiolo 

The  Rev  Canon  Miller  M. 

Mr.  ft  Mre.  Arthur  Lee  Dunnam 

Craighill.Jr. 

Don  Keck  DuPree 

Miss  Rebecca  A.  Cranwell 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Fain  Cravens 

E 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Crawford 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Walter  J  Crawford 

Benjamin  C.  Eastwood 

Mr.  ft  Mra.  Walter  J  Crawford,  J 

Miss  Martha  Jane  Eaves 

Capt.  ft  Mrs.  James  B.  Cresap 

Mr.  ft  Mre.  John  L.  Ebaugh,  Jr. 

Dr.  ft  Mrs.  James  G  Creveling,  J 

Mr.  ft  Mre.  John  C.  Eby 

Mr  ft  Mre.  Edward  S.  Croft,  Jr. 

Mr.  ft  Mre.  John  B.  Edgar  111 

Dr.  ft  Mrs.  William  G.  Crook 

Mr.  ft  Mre.  Bingham  D.  Edwards 

Dr.  ft  Mra.  Frederick  H.  Croom 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  T.  Cross 

B.  Purnell  Eggleston 

Dr.  ft  Mre.  DuBose  Egleston 

Mrs.  W  Grady  Crownover 

Dr.  ft  Mra.  William  R.  EhJert 

Mr.  ft  Mre.  Spencer  L.  Cullen,  Sr 

Mr  ft  Mre.  R.  J.  Eiler 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Culp,  Sr. 

Mr.  ft  Mre.  Paul  I.  Eimon 

Dr  ft  Mre.  Roy  0.  Elam  ID 

Mr!  ft  Mrs' William  M. 

The  Rev.  ft  Mre.  R.  B.  Elberfeld,  Jr. 

Cunningham,  Jr. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  ft  Mra.  Hunley  A. 

Elebash 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  F.  Crittenden  Cuxrie 

Dr.  ft  Mrs  Eric  H.  Ellis 

Mr.  ft  Mra.  Vincent  C.  Currie,  Jr 

Mr.  ft  Mre.  John  E.  Ellis 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Michael  K.  Curtis 

Mre.  L.  T.  Ellis 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  John  M.  Cutler,  Jr. 

Mr.  ft  Mre.  Leroy  J.  Ellis  IH 

Mra.  Patncia  Bell  Ellis 

D 

The  Rev.  ft  Mre.  W.  Thomas 
Engrem 

Mr.  ft  Mre.  Paul  E.  Engsberg 

Dr.  ft  Mre.  James  K.  Ensor.  Jr. 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Erechell,  Jr. 

Dr.  Paul  Campbell  Erwin 

Dr.  ft  Mre.  David  R.  Damon 

Dr.  ft  Mre.  Stephen  S.  Estes 

William  R.  Daniels.  Jr. 

Mr.  ft  Mre.  Orville  B.  Eustis 

Mr.  ft  Mre.  George  K.  Evans 

The  Rev.  Robert  L.  Evans 

Edward  H  Darrach,  Jr. 

Mr.  ft  Mre.  Thomas  E.  Darragh 

Mr.  ft  Mre.  Gene  Paul  Eyler 

•  ft  Mrs.  John  C.  Eystter  ' 

■nnethPetteyEzell.Jr. 
■  ft  Mrs.  John  M.  Ezzell 


Mr  ft  Mrs.  Ralph  N.  Few. 
Mr.  &  Mra.  Francis  E.  Fie 
Mra  Evolyn  Fields 


'.  Graham. !        The  fl 


sH.Gre 


Mr  ft  Mre 

1 

,...■  i;  i-.-hi. 

Mr.  ft  Mre 

H 

Mr.  ft  Mre 

Mr.  &  Mra 

Dr.  ft  Mre.  M 

■hiu-IC   KW-! 

David  Eugene 

in  S.  Fletcher 

mes  G.  Floyd 

Maj.&Mn 

ft  Mrs  Henry  W 
ft  Mrs.  Robert  E 
les  H.  Grier 

Griffith,  J 
ft  Mre.  Berkeley  Grimb 
&  Mre.  Francis  Grimba) 

&  Mra!  William  H. 

Grimball,  Jr. 
ft  Mre.  Robert  Dale  Grii 


Mr 

&  Mr- 

Mr 

*wk 

Dr 

Dr 

&  Mrs 

Mr 

&Mra 

Mr 

ft  Mrs 

Mr 

&Mrs 

&Mre 

'.  Andrew  Hibbert,  <. 


',.  Frederick 


K 


(d»  &  ft 


-  H.J 


r  ft  Mre.  Thomas  J.  Foster 

The  Rev.  Canon  ft  Mrs.  Edwa. 

Guerry 

lv,l|,[,  W   I'owler.Jr. 

Mr.  ft  Mre.  Earl  B.  Guitar,  Jr 

r.ft  Mre.  David  W.  Frantz 

re.  Archie  J.  Freels 

Mr.  ft  Mre.  Charles  B.  Guy 

r.  &  Mre.  William  G.  Freels 

r.  ft  Mrs.  Judson  Freeman,  Jr. 
r.  ft  Mrs  Phillip  Freeman 

H 

r.  ft  Mre.  Roland  S.  Freeman 

The  Rev.  &  Mre.  Robert  L. 

Haden,  Jr. 

r.  ft  Mrs.  Julius  G.  French 

Mr.  ft  Mre.  John  B.  Hagler,  J 

r.  ft  Mrs  R.  P.  French 

Thomas  E.  Haile 

iss  Robin  M.  Friend 

Mre.  Stacy  A.  Haines,  Jr. 

r.  ft  Mre.  G.  Archer  Friereon  II 

t.  ft  Mre.  J.  Philip  Frontier 

Hainlin 

ir.  ft  Mre.  Richard  C.  Fulljames 

Mr.  ft  Mre.  James  R.  Hale 

Mr.  ft  Mra.  John  D.  Higgins,  Jr. 
Stephen  T.  Higgina 
The  Rev.  John  W.  Hildebrand 
George  H  Hilgartner  III 
Claude  M.  Hill 

Mr.  ft  Mre.  David  R.  Hillier 
Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Harvey  H.  Hillin 
Brig.  Gen.  ft  Mre.  Sidney  R.  Hinda 

(Ret.) 
Mr.  ft  Mra.  John  P.  Hine 
The  Rt.  Rev.  ft  Mrs.  John  E.  Hines 
Dr.  ft  Mra.  William  M.  Hinson 
Henry  M.  Hodgens  II 


Mr.  ft  Mre.  Lair. 


Dr.  ft  Mi 
Mr.  &M 
Mre.  Urt 


I.  Harold  A.  Hornbarger    Mr.  ft  1\ 


G 


The  Rev  ft  Mre.  M.  Dewey  Gat 


Edward  T.  Hall,  c 

O.Morgan  Hall,, 
Mr.  &  Mra.  Richa 
The  Rev.  ft  Mra. ' 

Chart. 
VanE 
Mr.  ft  Mre.  T, 


mothyJ, 


r.  Garland,  Jr. 

Iliam  J.  Garland 

r.  ft  Mre.  C.  Hunt  Garner 


Dr.  William  J.  Gar 


1 

Mr.  ft  Mrs. . 

Dr.  ft  Mra.  John  C.  HampU 

Burton  B.  Hanbury,  Jr. 

Stephen  S.  Hancock 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Grayson  P.  Har 

Walter  C.  Hanger 

Mr.  ft  Mre.  B.  Wells  Hanle 

Mr.  ft  Mre.  James  B.  Hard. 

The  Rev.  Durrie  B.  Hardin 


Kirby-Smith 
I.  Henry  T.  Kirl 

■Rev  Richard  I 
Will  P.  Kirkman 


The  Rt.  Rev.  ft  Mre.  ^ 


iond       Mr.  ft  Mre.  I 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Preston 


ind,  Jr.     Mr.  ft  Mrs. 


t  D.  Hughes    Dr.  ft  Mrs. 


Robert  D.  Knight 


.  George  D.  Genti 
-  f  tulip  G.  George 
i  Rev.  ft  Mre.  Robert  E. 

Mr.  ft  Mre.  Jame* 
iT.G 
.  ft  Mrs.  Robert  F. 


Mra.  Shirley  Harms 

Mra.  Eugene  0.  Harris,  Jr. 
F.  Scott  Harris 
Patrick  D.  Harris 


Miss  Martha  T.  Gib 


Gibson,  Jr. 
Dr.  ft  Mre.  Walter  B.  < 


Logan  Goodson 

Mr.  ft  Mra.  Jack  Elliott  Gordon,  J) 
The  Rt.  Rev.  ft  Mre.  Harold  C. 


.Norwood 
0.  Delton  Harrison,  Jr. 

i.  George  M.  D.  Hart,  Jr 
"  irt,  Jr. 

t.  Morey  ', 


Mr.  &  Mre.  Norwood  C.  Harrison 


seph  E.  Hart,  Jr, 


Mr.  &  Mra.  Zachary  Taylor  Hutt 


Ingalls 
Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Hemdon  Inge  III 
William  B.  Inge  DI 

:"     "   ■    '  '-"     rL.Inglet 


-.  &Mra. 


Hart 


..  Eric  L.  Iso 
,-.&Mra.NealJ.Iv< 


Richard  E.  Israel 


Gifts  Honoring 


Mrs.  Robert  C.  Jai 
The  Rev.  &  Mr 


Mre.  Elbert  S.Jemison,  Jr. 
H.'johnson,  Jr. 


Ralph 

Charl. 
Knowlrnn,,) 
William  W.  Koch 
The  Rev.  Rodney 


Mr.  ft  Mre.  Edward  L.  Lander 
Dr.  &  Mra.  David  M.  Landon 
Mr.  &  Mre.  Duncan  M.  Lang 
Harry  H.  Langenberg 
Mr.  ft  Mre.  Lyle  H.  Lanier 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  LaRose 
Steven  S.  Larson 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Wiley  G.  Lastrape 


Mr.  ft  Mre.  Richard  D.  Leland 
Mr.  ft  Mra.  William  T.  Lenehan 
The  Rev.  Milton  R.  LeRoy 


Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Marc  L.  Liberman 
The  Rev.  &  Mre.  John  S.  Liebler 
Dr.  ft  Mre.  William  M.  LigMfwt 
Dr.  ft  Mrs.  James  Neil  Liles 
The  Rev.  ft  Mre.  James  M.  LiW 
Mr.  ft  Mra.  William  O. 
Lindholm,  Sr. 

Mr.  ft  Mra.  Blucher  B.  Lines 


r  Admiral  JamesA!1    .-  -  •  -' 

;  James  H.  Lipscomb,  Jr. 
&  Mrs  Charles  D  Little  III 
Rev  &  Mrs.  W.  Cherry 

.  Rev.  Canon  ," 

Lockhart 
.v  Mr-   U.ivu 
id  M.  Lodge 
*.-  Mr:   H.'nrv  W.  Lodge 
Rev.  &  Mre.  John  R.  Lodge 
&  Mre.  Alexander  P.  Loonej 
&  Mrs.  Jack  Lore 


i.  Lockhart 


,  Mr:.  J;ii 


5.  John  N.  Lukei 


Mr  4  Mrs.  Joseph  Hei 


t.  David  W.  Lumpkin 
s.  Guy  C.  Lyman.  Jr. 


.v.  Arthur  L.  Lyoi 
velyn  K.  Lyon-Vs 
n  S.  Lvon-Vaiden 


M 


Varies  E.  Mabr 
n  S.  MacDowell 


Dr  &  Mrs.  Fred  N.  Mitchell 
Lt.  Col.  &  Mrs.  George  J. 
Mitchell,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  I.  S.Mitchell  III 
William  H.  Moennig,  Jr 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Mooney 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thtrinir-K  K  Ma.> 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Marion  Moore 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Bartley  M 


The  Hon.  &  M 
Mrs.  C.  Rober 


fc  Mrs.  John  W.  Morton 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  0.  Peebles 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Clay  C.I 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Perry 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  D. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Belk  Peters.  J 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  W.  Ro 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  R.  Pettey 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  Phillips.  Jr 

Misa  Charlotte  H.  R 

Mrs.  Susan  0.  Griffin  Phillips 

Holton  C.  Ruah 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Myers  Philh 

09     Mr.  &  Mrs.  P.  A.  Ru 

Dr  David  R.  Pickens  III 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Howard 

James  M.  Pierce 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  D 

Joseph  N.  Pierce 

The  Rev  John  T.  Ru 

Mrs.  Raymond  C.  Pierce 

Col.  &  Mrs.  John  W 

The  Rev.  &  Mrs.  William  E. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  f> 

Lt.  Col. 


The  Rev.  H.  Chn 

stopher  Pla 

Nisi  Waples  Pla 

The  Rev.  &  Mrs. 

Thomas  R 

■  ■  M     }',.[■!■.■ 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thon 

..sH    P,.P. 

Ms.  MaibethJen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  1 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ferd 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Sam 

Dr  &  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Stepho: 

Mr.  &  Mrs  Charles  P.  Staph 

Hugh  L.  Stephenson 

Mr.  &  Mrs  Jack  L.  Stephen; 

Dt.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Stephen; 

Robert  W.  Steves 

%  Mrs.  Edgar  A.  Stewai 

!ol.  &  Mrs.  James  R.  Si , 

r.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Stibbs, « 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  e,Stu..a 

Dr.  &  Mrs    Edwin  M.  Slirhn 

Mr.  &Mrs.  William  I.  Si,,h 
Lt.  Col.  &  Mrs.  Albert  W 

Stockell  II  (Ret.) 
Mr,  &  Mrs.  M.  D,  Cooper 

Stockell,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs  Merer  L  .Stock. 
The  Rev.  George  E  Stokes, . 

Carl  B.  Stoneham 


LCDR.  &  Mrs  Maurice 
Dr  &  Mrs.  Charles  M. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Douglas  R. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  &  Mrs.  R< 
Utlaut 

V 

Miss  Atlee  A.  Valentin 
Miss  Carla  Van  Aman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  K.  F 

Van  Zandt 
Mrs  Thomas  Kelly  Va 
Mr.  &  Mre.  Leslie  Van- 
Mr.  St  Mrs.  Howard  R. 

Howard  R.  Vaughan.  J 
Mrs.  Margaret  Ivy  Ves 
Dr.  C.  Stephen  Vinson 
Charles  F.  Volti.  Jr. 
Frank  C.  von  Riehter  I 


The 


The  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Pa 

Sanders,  Jr. 
Dr.  Stephen  Sander 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Royal  K 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  William 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Phill 
Allen  C.  Satterfield 


W 


I.  Donald  P.  Maclec 
n  H.  Magette 
s.  H.  Neil  Mallon 


..  John  H.  Marc 
i.  Frank  B.  Mar 


John  Ram 

Mr    &   Mr. 


'.  Mumby  l\ 
■urMunson. 


N 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward 


Dr.  &IV 
Dr.  &  tv 


Q 


I.  Clifford  E.Schai 


Milton  P.  Sehaefer 

The  Rev.  &  Mrs.  C 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  P.  Sehellei 

Dr.  Ernest  W.  S* 

D.  Dudley  Schw; 


The  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Warner  A. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Waggoner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  !•'   Whl-i 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gray  W.  Stuart 

Mr.  &  Mrs  George  J   Wagn 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  J.  Stuart. 

Mr.  &  Mre.  John  W 

Wakefield,  Jr. 

The  Rev.  David  I.  Suellau 

Mr.  &  Mrs  Frank  M   Walk,. 

Claude  T  Sullivan,  Jr. 

Mr.  &Mra  G   David  Walk,' 

Mrs  E.  Olline  Summers 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  R.  P  Wa 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Sundby 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  S.J. 

Mrs.  Mary  Susan  Wilkes  Sunsor 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Sutherland 

Irl  R.  Walker,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leon  Sutherland 

The  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Jeffrey  H 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  P.  Sutton 

James  A.  Sutton 

The  Rt  Rev,  John  T.Walke 

T 

Mr  &  Mrs  Stephen  E.  Wulk 

The  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  P. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  M.  Neary 

Mr.  &  Mrs  Arthur  W.  Nelso 

Mr  &  Mrs.  William  M.  Mason,  Jr. 

Paul  M.  Neville 

Mrs  Henry  P.  Matherne 

Mr  &  Mrs.  Alpha  O.Newbe 

Mr  Si  Mrs.  James  R.  Mathes 

Mr  &  Mrs.  Allan  Gordon 

Matthew  K.Newton 

The  Rev.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Matthews 

Dr.'&  Mrs,' William  M.Nick 

Maximilian  W,  Matthews 

Albert  W.  Nisley 

Crnver  C.  Maxwell  III 

Dr  Linda  C.  Mayes 

Dr  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Mays,  Jr. 

Dr  &  Mrs.  James  S.  Mayson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Norto 

Dr  &  Mrs.  Earle  F.  Mazyck 

The  Rt.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  G.  N. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Nyga 

McAllister 

Mr  &  Mrs.  Michael  L.  McAllister 

W  Duncan  McArthur,  Jr. 

Mi.  &  Mrs.  William  G.  McBrayer 

0 

John  McCaa,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clarence  H.  McCall 

The  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Louis  Oats 

John  M.  McCary 

Mr  &  Mrs.  Henry  Oliver 

Dr  &  Mrs.  Mark  R.  McCaughan 

Henry  Oliver,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.Oliver  11 

Dr  &  Mrs.  George  S.  McCowen,  Jr 

The  Rev.  Robert  G.Oliver 

Mrs  Edward  McCrady 

Dr.  &  Mrs,  Sewail  K.  Oliver 

Cyrus  P.  Quadland 

Th 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  Dougla 

The  Rev.  &  Mrs.  George  H. 

Senette,  Jr. 

Quaxtcrman,  Jr. 

&  Mrs.  Charles  M. 

Mr 

Quesenberry.Jr. 

Th 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  Williar 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  0.  Quimby  III 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hateley  J.  Quincey 

Mr 

s.  Wiley  H.  Sharp,  Jr 
&  Mrs.  John  T.  She 
&  Mrs.  John  H.  She 

R 

Th 

&  Mrs.  Herbert  T.  5 
e  Rt.  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Ha 

Shipps 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jesse  D,  Ragan 

&  Mre.  Andrew  Sho 

Dr.  Caroline  L,  Rakestraw 

&  Mrs.  Earl  A,  Sho 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Heinrich  J,  Ramm 

Mr 

John  F.  Shriner,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Ransom,  Jr 

Gaston  C.  Raoul  III 

n  F.  Simpson.  Jr. 

The  Very  Rev.  &  Mrs.  James  E. 
Rasnick 

Mr 

s.  Thomas  M.Simpso 

The  Rev.  &  Mre.  Robert  E.  Ra telle 

&  Mrs.  Winfield  J. 

-.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Lee  Slat 


The  Rev.  Dr.  a  Mra  I  ol 


Dr  j  Waring  McCrady 

Miss  Jean  Erikson  Olson 

Reynolds,  Jr. 

Smith  III 

The  Rev.  &  Mre.  Ernest  C.  McCrearj 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Orr 

Douglas  R.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mre.  Stephen  H.  Reynolds 

Mrs.  Harry  CSmith 

The  Hon.  &  Mrs.  Nathaniel  D. 

Robert  P.  Rhoads 

Mr.  &  Mre.  Howard  McQueen  Smith 

McCutchen,  Jr. 

Allan  D.  Rhodes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joel  A.  Smith  III 

Hunter  McDonald 

The  Rev.  &  Mrs.  J.  Howard  Rhys 

Mr.  &  Mre.  S.  Porcher  Smith 

Mr  &  Mrs.  G.  Simma  McDowell  III 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  W.  Rice,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  H.  Smith 

Mi-:   Maury  McGee 

P 

Mr.  &  Mre.  Robert  L.  Rice 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Smith 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  R.  McGinnis 

Mr.  &  Mre.  Rutledge  J.  Rice 

Mre.  Wilbur  Smith 

The  Rev.  &  Mre.  John  M. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  M.  Packer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Richards 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ben  L.  Paddock 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  R.  Richards 

The  Rev.  &  Mre.  John  R. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Allen  Pahmeyer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Palmer 

The  Rev,  Moultrie  H.  Mcintosh 

Mr.  &  Mre.  Ronald  L.  Palmer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Riggs 

The  Rev.  &  Mre.  Stephen  B.  Snider 

Mr  &  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  McKeithen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Parke 

Mr.  &  Mre.  Howell  R.  Riggs 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Wilson  C.  Snipes 

Dr  Blrs.  W.Shands 

Mr.  &  Mre.  Josephus  D.  Parker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  P.  Riley 

Mr.  &  Mre.  Charles  D.  Snowden.  Jr. 

H.  Ward  Ritchie 

The  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Charles  D. 

Col.  &  Mrs.  Leslie 

Mr.  &  Mre.  Lester  S.  Pan- 

McLaurin.  Jr.  (Ret.) 

Mr.  &  Mre.  Samuel  E.  Parr,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Graham  Roberta 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Soper  II 

Miss  Helena  McLeod 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ben  H.  Parriah 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  P.  Spaar,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs  James  F.  McMullan 

Dr  &  Mrs.  David  F.  McNeeley 

Dr.  Mark  Kevin  Parsons 

Mr.  &  Mre.  Roland  G.  Robertson 

Mr  &  Mrs.  Thomas  S.  McNiel 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Douglas  D.  Paschall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  R.  Spore,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  C.  Mcpherson 

J- Alexander  McPhereon  IH 

The  Rev.  &  Mrs.  V.  Gene  Robinson 

The  Rev.  Canon  &  Mre.  William  A. 

Douglass  McQueen,  Jr. 

Mre.  Donna  Neunl.st  Patrick 

Spruill,  Jr. 

Mr  &.  Mrs.  Vaughan  W.  McRae 

Mrs.  Paula  M.  Patrick 

Ronald  G.  Stagg 

Mr.  &  Mre.  David  G.  Patterson,  J 

.    Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  F.  Roeder.  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mre.  R.  Franklin  Stainback 

Dr  Norman  E.  McSwain,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  M.  StaJlworth.  Jr. 

Mr  &  Mrs.  John  W.  McWhirter,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  N.  Pendleton  Rogers 

E.  H.  Stanley,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs  Dennis  Meeks 

Miss  Sallie  Lynn  Roper 

LCDR  David  K.  Meier 

Dr.  &  Mre.  John  P.  Patton 

The  Rt.  Rev.  &  Mre.  David  S.  Rose 

Mr.  &  Mre.  William  H.  Steele,  Jr. 

Dr  &  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Merrill 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Nevin  Patton,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Rose,  Jr. 

The  Rev.  &  Mre.  Robert  H.  Steilberg 

The  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Fred  L.  Meyer 

Mr.  &  Mre.  Thomas  L.  Peacock 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  S.  Rose,  Jr. 

The  Rev.  Edward  L.  Stein 

Mr.  &  Mrs   William  H    II 

William  H   Thr-Mr.  Ir 

Thweatt,  Jr. 
The  Rev.  &  Mre.  Martin  1 

Mr  &  Mrs.  William  C.Ti 
Mre.  Patricia  MM..,u,!.Jm 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alleu  R.  Tom 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  E.  To 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Toi 
The  Rev.  &  Mrs.  H.  NbIbc 


Mr 

Hubert  .1    \ 
&  Mrs  Edw 

^Warren. 

Dr 

Glor 

a  C.J. 

V.H.Th.,....' 

Mr  &  IV 

-'    W'a- 

erS. 

Dr 
M 

&M 

.   M... 

^w!w.t. 

a.Roge 

,n  Is    Wan 

Dr.&M 
John  F 

Mr.  &  Mre 
Dr  &  Mrs 


U 


>S  =  Bishop  QuintardS 
C  =  Century  Club 
1)  =  deceased 


Century  Cljub 


I.  Clarke  Woodfin,  Jr. 


».  John  C-  \ 


Mr.&Mrs.  Philip  A.  Will 

G.  Steven  Wilkereon 
Mr-  ft  Mm.  John  B.  Willd 

The  Rev  ft  Mrs  HollisR 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Randolph 

James  O  Williams 
Mr.ftMrs.JohnP.Willii 
Mr.&Mre.JohnT  Willif 
Laurence  K.  Williams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pal  Williams 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Silas  William 


i.  Donald  E.  Wilson 


4  Mrs.  Charles  J.  V. 

Paul  B.  Wiahart 
Rt.  Rev  Robert  C.  \ 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  J 

The  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Joh 

Mrs.  Michael  D. ' 
>.  Wright 
P.  Wright 
am  Wyatt-Browi 
Charles  M.Wya 

Mr  ft  Mrs  Hunter  Wyatt- 


M r,  Gordon 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John 
Dr.  ft  Mrs.  Berti 


Y 

CDR.< 

Z 


Other  Individual  Donors 


Mr   £.:  Mr, 

Fred  Ac 

Mr.  &  Mrs 

MissMarO 

„  I     \.i 

Mrs.  CroiR 

Ald.rm 

Mr  &  Mrs 

FredW 

Edward  P. 

\1I,;IV 

Sam  Alma 

Mr  &  Mrs 

Mrs.  Jack 

Mr.  &  Mrs 

Mrs.  Henry 

F.Amo 

Mrs.  John 

Col.  &  Mrs 

W    II    A 

Mre.  Jane  D.  Auerb 

Mr.  ft  Mre.  Allen  E  Ayer 


B 


e  Carter  Bai 


Gary  Baggett 
Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Fk 
Miss  Mary  B.  Bi 

OttoC. 

Mrs.  Davids' 
Mre.  C.  Waller 

Rev.  ft  Mre.  I 


&  Mrs  J 
RLRev 

Barton 
ft  Mre.  A  S 

&Mrs.  Roberts.  M.  Bee 

Mrs.  Done 

i-  Peter  T 

rasley,  Jr. 


&  Mre.  Pet 
Mrs.  Troy  Beat 


Mr.  ft  Mrs.  W  Irvin  I 
Mre.  Edith  Ann  Beshi 
Mr.  ft  Mre.  Roger  Bes 


.  Stuart  Bostick 
iiss  Virginia  Lee  E 


The  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  R 


The  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A 


AubenG.  Burkhart.Jr. 


r.  ft  Mre.  G.  Richard  E 


I   Bumette 
i.  E.  Dudlej 


Don  T. Caff< 
Mr.  ft  Mrs. . 
Jimmie  D.  Caldwell 


■hn  E.  Cain  III 
S-Call 

9.  Orlando  Camejo 
J.  T.  Edward  Camp 
*.  Thomas  H.  Can- 
ard W.  Cater 
e  R.  Caverly 


Mr.  ft  Mrs.  R.  G.  Doner,  Jr 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Droppers 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  James  W.  Duni 
Eliiabeth  A.Durham 


E 


Dr.  ft  Mrs.  Sherv 


r.  ft  Mre.  C  Lynch  Christian,  Jr.  "re-  ^"J  U%d  Evett„ 


is  Jane  E.  Church 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  G.  Clark.  Jr. 
Mr.  ft  Mre.  John  D.Clark 
Miss  Nolen  Clark 
Mr:  ft  Mrs.  Pat  L.  Clemens 
Dr.  ft  Mrs.  William  W. 

Clements,  Jr. 
Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Cloos  HI 
Mre.  E.  Osborne  Coates 
Ms,  Ruth  Moore  Cobb 
Mr.  ft  Mrs.  William  A.  Cobb  III 
Craig  P.  Cochrane 
Mre.  Arthur  C.  Cockett 
T.  0.  Coe 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Melvin  Cohen 
Mr.  ft  Mrs.  William  L.  Cole,  Sr. 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  W.  Ovid  Collins,  Jr. 
Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Conley 
Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Ralph  W.  Connell 
Lt  Col.  ft  Mre.  Peyton  E.  Cook 
Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Harry  M.  Cooke 
The  Rev  ft  Mrs.  Glendon  C. 

:  Mrs.  Mai? 
Mrs.  James 
HelenJ.Craton 
Dr.  ft  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Crewd 
Mr-  ft  Mre.  R.  C.  Crooks 
Mre.  Wilford  0.  Cross 
J.  E.  Crotty 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Paul  D.  Crumle) 
Mrs.  jay  W,  Cummins 
Mrs.  Joseph  S  Cunningham 


Ewing,  Sr. 
Mr.  ft  Mrs.  James  L.  Ewing  HI 
Dr.  ft  Mrs,  Jcjhn  Arthur  Ewing 


F 


Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Forest  Fletcher 
Mr.  ft  Mrs.  J.  William  Flowe 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Foley 

David  Fong 

Mre.  Jane  Chachere  Fonteno 


G 


D 


i.J.C.Galbraith.Jr 
Ben  S.  Gambill,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Gordon  Lee  Gano 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roosevelt  Garner 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  John  T.  Garrigues 

Gayle 
Mr.  &  Mre.  Donald  V.  GeofTrit 


fe  Mre.  Charles  E.  Gilders 


e  Rev.  ft  Mrs,  Coval  T. 
■a.  Albert  Zabriskie  Grc 
rmsn  W.  Green 

*  C.  Green 

:i.      imesM.  Grimes 
Mr.  &Mre.  FredC.Groos 

The  Rev  George  L.  Gume 


Ms.  Peggy  J.  Gre 


H 


Mrs.  E.  Nancy  Bowman  Ladd 


Mr.  ft  Mrs.  A,  Bailey  Lewis 

Mrs,  Dorothy  H.  Lichtenstein 
The  RL  Rev.  ft  Mrs.  F.  W. 

Mr.  ft  Mre.  Ronald  S.  Ligon 
Mr.  ft  Mrs.  R.  Stewart  Litlard 
Miss  Martha  J.  Lindsey 


;.  Cotham  Haddad 


Mrs.  E.  P.  Lochridge 

Thaddeus  C.  Lockard,  < 


Mrs.  C.  Edson  Hardy 


..  Rev.  &  Mre.  J.  Joseph 


M 


Mr.  ft  Mrs,  Paul  R.  Peffer 

Mrs.  James  W.  Perkins.  Sr. 

Dr.  &  Mre.  Beryl  E.  Pettus 
Dr.  ft  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Peyton  111 
S.  Catherine  Phelps 
Mr.  ft  Mre.  Stanley  J.  Phillips 


Mre.  David  Y.  Proct 


ilJory  Harwell 
1.  Henry  0.  i 


Mre.  James  E.  Harwood,  Jr, 


Mr.  &  Mre.  Douglas  K. 


•..  Rev,  &  Mre,  C.  Gre 


Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Haynes 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Randall  Henley 
Mr.  ft  Mre.  Karl  J.  Henn 
Mr.  ft  Mre.  DeWitt  Henry 

Mr,  John  B.  Henry 
Miss  Kate  T,  Hesse 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Robert  M.Hill 
Mre.  John  H.Hodges 
Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Richard  C. 

Hoflhems.Jr. 
Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Wylie  B.  Hogeman 

Mr  ft  Mrs'  James  M.  Holloway 
Mr.  ft  Mra.  Kenneth  M.  Hoorn 
Mre.  Dorothy  R.  Hombostel 
Mrs,  Jack  W.  Howerlon 
Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Howorth 

The  Rt.  Rev.  ft  Mrs.  Sam  B.  Hulse 

Anne  L.  Hunter 

Miss  Eleanor  N.  Hutehens 

Dr.  Winfield  Hutton 

j 

Mrs.  Charles  J. 
Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Ha 
MissLoui 

ra.  Will: 

■.&  Mrs.  John  Jac 


Dr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Edward  McCool 
Mr,  &  Mre.  James  R.  McCown 
Miss  Martha  McCrory 
Mrs.  Angus  McDonald 


Mrs.  Carl  H.  McH« 


Q 


R 

Dr.  ft  Mrs.  Ramon  E.  Ram 


Mrs.  Edna  P.  Richards 
Dr  C  E.  Richardson 


Mr.  &  Mra.  Edmon  L,  Rinehart 

Miss  Jane  D.  Ritter 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Clarence  A.  Roberts 


Rupert  O.  Roett,  Jr. 


i.  Warren  A.  Merc 


Mra.  Elizabeth  T 
Mr.  &  Mra.  Thon 


Mrs.  Lee  C.  Roui 


i.  Jackson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  H.  R.  Jackson 
rs.  John  Jacobs 
5.  Jacobson 


Pete  Jemian 

Mrs.  W  P.  Johnson 

I.  Ronald  W.  Jones 
Lt.  Col.  &  Mrs.  Walston  S.  Jones 


r.  Charles  B,  Moore 


Mr.  ft  Mra.  Robert  P.  Moo 
Mr.  &  Mrs,  William  M. 


Dr.  Larry  H., 
Mr.  ft  Mrs.  F 
\  Ray  Jones 


K 


Rel.) 


t  Mre.  David  A.  Kei 


hurJ.  Knol 

lliam  H.  Kn 

orge  P.  Krai 

i,  Peter  J.  Kurapka 


N 


-.&  Mre.  Robert  C  Nichols 


i.  H.  L.  Boyer  Royal 


Mr.  ft  Mra.  Miles  H.  Sager 
Dan  C.  Schab 

Col.  &  Mrs.  Paul  B,  Schupp 
Kenneth  M.  Schuppert,  Sr. 


The  Rev.  &  Mrs.  \ 


Mr.  ft  Mre.  Joseph  W.  Sledge, 


o 


-.  ft  Mrs.  Herbert  W.  Oglesby 

n  Oliver,  Si 
r.  ft  Mre.,H,  Mi 


Marshall  Oh!     Miss  Stephanie  Smith 


Mr.  ft  Mre.  S.  K.  Oliv 


Miss  Grace  E.  Dailey 
Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Damall 
Mr.  ft  Mre.  Flovd  D.  Davis 


i.  Albert  S.  Gooch,  J 
i.  Walter  R.  Gove 


Other  Individual  Donors, 


College  Alumni  Giving 


vie  L.  Southwick 
las  D.  Spaccarelli 
rs.  Brooke  H.  Stanle} 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Austin  Triggs 
The  Rt.  Rev.  A.  Y    "  ~ 
Mrs.  Mary  Reid  T 


a.  Frederick  Stecker  HI      Mr. 


1  Mn 


l<i]kes 


±.\J  H.  N.  Trogirt,  j 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Twilley 


u 


w 


Mrs.  Garland  H.  Williams 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Williams 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  P.  Williams 
The  Rev.  &  Mrs.  William  L. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Addison  K.Wills 
Mrs.  Archie  S.  Wilson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  B.  Wilson,  Jr. 
The  Rev.  &  Mrs.  William  J.  Wilson 


Dre  James  G.  and  Sarah  Taylor 

Burton  L.  &  Kathy  Wa 

Mr  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Taylor,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  B. 

Mr  &  Mrs.  Peter  H.  Taylor 

Miss  Dolores  E.  Wagne 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Templeton,  S 

Mrs.  Joe  W.  Thiele 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.Wal 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  Thomas,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  J.  Wallac 

Mr  &  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Thomas 

Mr-   rrn,'*!  Thompson 

Mrs  J  Lewis  Thompson,  Jr. 

Mr  &  Mrs.  Overton  Thompson,  J 

.  John  Hardin  Ward  IV 

Dr.  &  Mra.  John  M.  W 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  0.  Cromwell  Tidwell 

Mr-   Ml.mche  V.Tipton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Claude  H. 

Mrs .  H.  K.  Touchstone,  Jr. 

Olin  West,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Char 
Mr.  R.  H.  Wood 


Miss  Harriet  Wright 


Miss  Carol  A.  Wrobel 


H.  Nelson  Tragitt,  Jr.  (CO 

17 

3  members 

18 


n  Fooshee  (VCTS) 


'19SS 


William  M.  Barret  (CO 

George  R.  &  Momimia  Alexander 

Ralph  Owen 

Harold  W.  Braly  (CO 

The  Rt.  Rev.  George  M.  Alexander 

Louis  L.  Carruthers  (CO 

Hansford  Anderson,  Jr. 

Raymond  H.Averett 

Thomas  P.  Govan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jesse  M.  Phillips 

Quintard  Joyner  (CO 

Dr.  George  M.  Baker 

Marion  N.  H.  Graydon 

The  Rev.  Robert  Theodore  Phillips 

Dashiell  L.  Madeira 

Earl  Bearden 

Dr.  James  M.  Grimes 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Pierce 

Robert  H.  Pitner  (d) 

Robert  L.  Beare,  Jr. 

HateleyJ.Quincey(CC) 

Troy  Beatty 

W.  B.  Porterfield,  Jr. 

Lionel  W   Beavan,  Jr. 

Stacy  Allen  Haines,  Jr. 

Richard  L.  Powell 

Walter  R,  Belford 

G.  Martel  Hall 

Stephen  E.  Puckette  III- 

>  01  Class  Agent 
iU  X.  Thomas  E.  Hargrove 

The  Rev.  Cvri!  Best 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Hamer 

Prentice  A.  Pugh 

Rosa  Blackwell 

The  Rev.  Jones  S.  Hamilton 

Curtis  B.  &  Ella  B.  Queries,  Jr. 

The  Rev.  Paul  D.  Bowden 

Mrs.  Charles  T.  Harrison 

Guy  T.  Harvey 

$17,202 

Gaston  S.  Broton 

Mrs.  Coleman  A.  Harwell 

G.  Marion  Sadler 

Reginald  H.  Helvenston 

Alfred  C.  Schmutzer,  Sr. 

Dr.  Arthur  Joseph  Henry,  Jr. 

Daniel  Schwartz.  Sr. 

J.  C.  Brown  Burch  (VCTS) 

The  Rev.  Charles  L.  Henry 

Alfons  F.  Schwenk 

D.  St.  Pierre  DuBose  (CO 

Charles  R.  Campbell 

Terry  Davia  High 

Dorothy  Tucker  Shay 

Moultrie  Guerry  (QS) 

William  C.  Cartinhour 

Thomas  E.  Hargrave  (QS) 

James  R.  Helms  (CO 

Mtt.  Harold  Chapman 

Harry  Hurat 

Mrs.  Bole  Smith 

Clement  Y.  T.  Chen,  Sr. 

Aahford  Jones 

Cleland  K.  &  Eloise  H.  Smith 

Gordon  M.  Clark 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Bayard  Jones 

G.  H.  Miller  Smith 

'22 

Roland  Jones,  Jr. 

Gladys  Daniel  Smith 

Bpsej  Morgan  Cooke 

Frank  H.  Keen,  Jr.,  &  Mother 

Julian  V.  Smith 

John  Kennedy  Craig 

LTC.  Forest  B.  Crain 

Ruth  Kelley 

George  M.  Snellings,  Jr. 

Robert  A.  Kilvington 

The  Rev.  John  Harvey  Soper 

Wary  B.  Gwynn  Crisman 

Polly  Kirby-Smith 

Edgar  Sowar 

Rosalie  Curry 

Elizabeth  M.  Lodge 

Dr.  John  C.  Stewart 

Carolyn  T.  Dabney 

Henry  F.  Longino 

Don  Sutter 

Walter  E.  Dakin 

Ruth  L.  Sutton 

Charlea  D.  Conway  (CO 

The  Rt.  Rev.  E.  P.  Dandridge 

Shirley  Majors 

Lance  Swift 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Daniel 

Charlea  Pollard  Marks 

Carter  W.  Martin,  Jr, 

Jim  Thames 

Mrs.  Florence  Derryberry 

Mrs.  Frances  B.  Matthews 

Lorraine  Thomas 

'23 

W.  Buford  Dickerson  11 

Paul  M.  McDonnell 

Hildreth  V.  Dieter 

John  McCrady 

Edward  B.  Tucker,  Jr. 

JoeMcGee 

Bayly  Turlington 

25  members 

The  Rev.  William  Porcher  DuBoae 

Eleanor  M.  McMullen 

Mra.  Rainaford  G.  Dudney 

Payne  H.  Midyette 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  0.  Gordon  Tyler 

Dr.  Arthur  B.  Dugan 

Harry  Blanton  Miller 

Danny  Dunning 

Molloy  H.  &  Faye  K.  Miller 

Major  Peter  Van  Matre 

Frank  D.  Moor 

Col.  Charlea  Van  Way 

Leighton  H.  Collins  (QS) 

Mildred  D.  Moore 

Frederick  D.  DeVall,  Jr.  (QS) 

Selden  Ford 

Helen  B.  Morel 

Ann  Williams 

J.  Burton  Frierson,  Jr.  (VCTS) 

Combs  Lawson  Fort,  Jr. 

Frederick  M.  Morris 

Jesse  N.  Williams 

Edward  B.  Guerry  (CO 

David  Louis  Fox 

C.  Robert  Morton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rembert  H.  Williams 

John  B.  Matthews  (CO 

Eben  A.  Wortham 

Charles  Russell  Mitem  (CO 

Mrs.  Margaret  Wood 

William  B.Nauta,  Jr.  (CO 

George  B.  &  Margaret  Myera 

Frank  H  Parke  (CO 

fho  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Gailor 

Michaux  Nash,  Sr. 

Anne  Garland  Zeller 

Gordon  Smeade  Rather  (CO 

•Jweph  Cant  Gaither 

Paul  Lowe  Sloan,  Jr.  (VCTS) 

Mrs.  Henry  Markley  Gass 

Harold  Scott  Newton 

Francis  B.  Wakefield.  Jr.  (QS) 

'24 


Ralph  J.  Kendall  (CO 


'25 


'26fett. 


lomasP.Noe.Jr  (VCT'Si 
erbert  T.  Shippen  (CO 


'27 


Robert  P.  Cooke,  Jr.  (QS) 

DurrieB.  Hardin  (CO 
Quintin  T.  Hardtner,  Jr.  (VCI 
Robert  Leach.  Jr.  (CO 
BenH.Parriah(CC) 
Charles  E.  Thomas  (VCTS) 
A.  Richard  Toothaker 
Thomas  R.  Waring,  Jr.  ICC) 


'28,^ 


Cleveland 
Lewis  C.  H 
Charlea  C.  Cauttrell, 


Ellis  G.  AmalHCC) 

Jr.  (VCTS) 
3auttr 
John  R.  Cra 
Francis  D.  Daley  (CO 
Joe  W.  Earnest  (VCTS) 
R.Alex  Gamer  (CO 

Pat  M.  Greenwood  (CO 


(CO 


Lea  A.  Reiber  (CO 
H  Ward  Ritchie  (CO 
John  G.  Scott 

Caesar  S.  Thorguson 
Vernon  S.  Tupper,  Jr.  (CO 
Henry  CNeil  Weaver  (VCTS) 

'OQciass  Agent 
£V William  C.  School/id 


Charles  M.  Boyd 

Malcolm  C.  Brown 

Franklin  G.  Burroughs  (VCTS) 


d  G.  Cravens,  Jr. 


Frank  Patterson  Dee 


E-lunr  \   I 
Felix  H.  Tucker 

Warren  W.  Way 

H.-nrv  I'  WilluinsfVCTSi 


'30£ 


Jackson  Cross  (1 


John  E.  Hines  (CO 
G.  Wesley  Hubbell 

Charles  A.  Poellnitz, . 


'31 


-wood  (VCTS) 
lermann  (QSl 
k  Kennedy,  Jr. 


Charles  D.  Snc 


th  (CO 
.wden  (CC 
Taylor,  Jr. 


'QOciass  Agent 

OZl/ulius  French 


ian  Bratton  (CO 


flP/-  ;.-^H 

j^HRpKn 

a»- 

l&sr  ML "' 

m         '■] 

^H  i 

■  1 

New  "old"  gowns 

proliferate  after  Opening  Convocation  as  Becca  Stevens, 

C8S,  left,and  Carol  Casleel,  CSS,  can  testify.  (Photo:  Lyn  Hutchinson) 

College 

Alumni  lmX^ 

d] 

Edward  B  Crosland(QS) 

63% 

John  A.  Johnston  (CO 

Julius  G.  French  (CCf 

Samuel  C.  King.  Jr.  (CO 

Daniel  Gilchrist.  Jr  (CO 

John  G.  Kirby  (CC) 

James  W  Grisard  (CO 

Isaac  Rhett  Ball  ID  (CO 

James  Nagle  LaRoche 

John  P.  Caatleberry 

Stiles  B.  Lines  (CC) 

William  Oscar  Lindholm,  S 

r.             Woodrow  L.  Castleberrv  (CO 

Hume  Lucas  Mitchell 

<CC) 

J.D.  Pickslay  Cheek  (CO 

Carlisle  S.  Page,  Jr. 

Peter  R.  Phillips  (VCTS) 

S)            Milton  C.  Cobum  (VCTS) 

Thomas  L- Peacock  (CO 

J.  Fain  Cravens  (CO 

Paul  D.  Robs  (CO 

WilUom  P.  Richardson,  Jr. 

W.  Spencer  Fast  (CO 

Ralph  H.  Ruch 

Dudley  C.  Fort  (VCTS) 

Paul  T.Tate,  Jr.  (CC) 

Robert  M.  Gamble  (CC) 

Lawrence  F.  Thompson  (QS) 

J.MorganSoaperlCC) 

George  J.  Hall  (CO 

Cyril  T.  Yancey 

Fred  A.  Thompson 

Joseph  E.  Hart,  Jr.  (CO 

Preston  B.  Huntley  (CC) 
John  B.  Johnston,  Jr.  (CO 

>  Oft  Class  Agent 

OORobertA.Hollmray 

'33 

John  S.  Kirby-Smith 

46  members 

Robert  S.  Lancaster  (VCTS) 

40  members 

Sam  Madison  Powell,  Jr.  (CC) 
Andrew  Blevins  Rittenberry 

Sl60 

J6.000 

Albin  C.  Thompson,  Jr.  (CC) 

Cecil  L.  Alligood 

Hiram  S.  Chamberlain  III  (CC) 

Olin  G.  Beall  (VCTS) 

Charles  W.  Underwood,  Jr. 

George  Price  Cooper,  Jr.  (CO 

C.Benton  Burns  (CO 

George  Bowdoin  Craighill,  Jr. 

DuBoee  Egleslon  (CO 

Charles  J.  Wise  (CO 

(CC) 

Robert  W  Fort  (VCTS) 

Richard  L.  Dabney  (CO 

R.  Earl  Dicus  (CO 

Edwin  I.  Hatch  (VCTSl 

'QCciuss  Agent 
OOfidword  H.Harrison 

James  D.  Gibson  (CO 

Thomaa  E.  Haile  (CO 

Joseph  L.  KellermanntCC 

39  members 

Robert  A.  Holloway  (CS) 

Duncan  M.Lang  (CO 

Fisher  A.  G.  Horlock  (CO 

Joe  Smith  Mellon  (VCTS) 

SbZ5 

Stewart  P.  Hull  (CO 
Edmund  Kirby-Smith  (CC) 

H.  Henry  Lumpkin,  Jr.  (CO 

RutledgeJ.Rice(CC) 

Lee  Archer  Belford  (CO 

Julius  F.  PabstldXQS) 

Fred  A.  Rogers,  Jr. 

E.  H.  Butler,  Jr. 

Frederick  D.  Whittlesey  ICO            Arthur  Ben  Chitty.  Ji  (CC) 

Samuel  L.  Robinson  (CO 

Hedley  J  Williams 

Jimason  J.  Daggett 

David  Shepherd  Rose  (CO 

Robert  W.  Daniel  (d)  (CO 

Ralph  H.  Sims  (CO 

E.  Ragland  Dobbins  (VCTS) 

Herbert  E.  Smith,  Jr.  (CS) 

'34£5£S* 

Walter  H.  Drane  (CO 
John  C.  Eby  (CC) 

Britton  D.  Tabor 

Orville  B.  Eustis  (CC) 

William  H.  Wheeler.  Jr. 

24  donors 

Edward  H.  Harrison  (CO 

Richard  B.  Wilkens,  Jr.  (QS) 

Sidney  H.  Y< 

>Or7ciass  Agent 

*J  I  Augustus  T. 


gustus  T.  Groydon 


Frank  M.  / 
Gilbert  Ma 


Francis  H.Holmea  (VCTS) 
Jack  FG.  Hopper  (VCTSl 

Ferdinand  Powell.'jr.lCO 


larshall  S.  Turner,  Jr. 
(oward  White,  Jr. 


'38 


'QQcioss  Agent 
<J  17  William  Mam 


Samuel  Boykin  (CC) 
Archibald  R.  Campbell,  Jr. 
Henry  C.  Cortes,  Jr.  (CO 


Robert  S.  Fast 


Walter  L.  McGoldrick 
Leslie  McUura,  Jr.  (CC) 

Alpha  O.  Newberry,  Jr.  (CC) 
Thomaa  A.  Rose,  Jr.  (CC) 
Robert  W.  Turner  ID  (CC) 


Wright  III  (VCTS) 


'41 


John  H.  Duncan  (VCTS) 
Marshall  J.  Ellis 
James  V.  Gillespie  (VCTS) 
Alan  Clyde  Hinshelwood 


>A  Odoss  Agent 
'X^PorkH.  Owen 


'46 


Ferris  F.  Ketcham  (CO 
0.  Morse  Kochtitzky  IVC1 
BniceM.Kuehnle(CC) 
Louis  Russell  LawBon.  Jr. 
C.Caldwell  Marks  (CS) 


I.  Selden,  Jr.  (VCTS) 


MOcta*  Agent 

*lO\V.  SperryLee 


y  H.  Cole,  Jr.  (VCTS) 


Robert  W.  Emerson  (CO 
Berkeley  Grimball  (CO 
Stanley  F.  Hauser  (CC) 
E.  Irwin  Hulbert,  Jr. 


David  A.  Lockhart  (CO 


?.  Quesenberry,  Jr  (CC) 

m  Roberts  (CC) 

tile  Seibela  H  (VCTS) 


Dunlap  Castle  Sham 


'4-7c'assA8en' 


Kenneth  E.  Clarke  (CC) 
John  S.Collier  (VCTS) 


Sidney  Johnston  Stubbs  (VCTS) 
Irl  R.Walker,  Jr.  (CC) 
John  F  Waymouth,  Jr.  (CC) 
Wallace  O.  Westfeldt,  Jr.  (CC) 


^SceTeEaL 


sR.  Carden(CC) 


Brannon  Huddleston  (CC) 
George  Q.  LangstaiT.  Jr.  (VCTS) 


1  J.  Warner,  Jr.  (VCTS) 


'49STp*s 


George  Albert  Atkins 


A  A  Class  Agent 
*I*XGeorge  Albert  Woods 

;«""" 

63  members 

15  donors 

Thomas  E.  Adams 

C.  FitzSimons  Allison  (QS) 

G.  Dewey  Arnold,  Jr.  (VCTS) 

Fitzgerald  Atkinson 

Ray  H.  Averett,  Jr. 

Overton  Winston  Cameron 

C.  Judson  Child,  Jr.  (CC) 

William  H.  Barnes  (CC) 

L.  Graham  Barr,  Jr.  (CC) 

Kenneth  M.  Barrett 

Harold  E.  Barrett  (CC) 

Joseph  C.  Fuller 

Fred  Mitchell  Jackson  HI 

William  Ellis  Kelley  (CC) 

William  0.  Boyd 

Albert  S.  Kyle  111 

John  A.  Bragg  (CC) 

NielWaples  Platter  (CO 

Silas  Williams,  Jr.  (CC) 

Walter  D.  Bryant,  Jr.  (CO 

G.  Albert  Woods  (QS) 

Henry  S.  Burden 

Robert  S.  Burton 

John  W.  Caldwell  (CC) 

Leonard  Ray  Cardwell 

M  KcIom  Agent 

James  P.  Clark  (CC) 
David  Martin  Cleveland,  Jr. 

William  G.  Cobey  (CC) 

6  donors 

William  P.  Cooper,  Jr.  (CC) 

John  N.  Corey,  Jr.  (CO 

F  Crittenden  Currie  (CO 

Joseph  D.Cushman.  Jr.  (QSI 

Fred  F.  Converse  (CO 

Edward  H.Darrach,  Jr.  ICC) 

Charles  M  Jackman  (VCTS) 

Lavan  B.  Davis  (QS) 

Douglass  McQueen,  Jr.  (CO 

J.  Frederick  Dickman  (CC) 

Charles  H.  Russell,  Jr.  (VCTS) 

J.HomerDimonlH(CC) 

Jack  Walker  Smith 

Thomas  A.  Dodson 

Charles  Robert  Stevens  (VCTS) 

Robert  L.  Evans  (CC) 

RoyT.Strainge.Jr.  (QS) 

Joseph  D.  Ezechel.  Jr. 

Wrt  F  GilcbrisuCC) 

Albert  Roberts  III  (VCTS) 

Clement  B.  Sledge  ICC) 

Sam  A.  Boncy 

iry  B.  Gregorie,  Jr. 

Richard  E.  Simmons,  Jr.  (VCTS) 

Barrie  King  Trebor-MacConnell 

Frank  C  Bozeman  (CO 

n  p  Guerry  (CS) 

Sedgwick  Lewis  Simons 

Thomas  J.  Tucker  (VCTS) 

Lucien  Edward  Brailsford  ICO 

jVells  Hanley  (CO 

William  S.  Stoney,  Jr.  (VCTS) 

John  Sloan  Warner  (CC) 

William  H.  Brantley  III  (QS) 
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Frederick  R.  Freyer,  Jr.  (VCTS) 

James  T  Ettien(QS) 

Thomas  Locke  RuBt 

William  R.  Hutchinson  IV 

QS)         Robert  B.  Folsom.  Jr. 

Burtoo  D.  Glover  (CO 

200  members 

Hardie  B.  Kirabrough 

Harry  B.  Forehand,  Jr.  (CO 

M.  Feild  Gomila  (VCTS) 

Thomas  A.  Gaskin  III  (CO 

Arthur  G.  Seymour,  Jr.  (QS) 

Henry  Tompk.n.   Kirbv-im 

th           Robert  L.  Gaines  (CO 

C.Gilford  Green  m  (CO 

Timothy  Scott  Smith 

Alexander  P.  Looney 1  CO 

Charles  D.  Snowden,  Jr.  (CO 

William  Mathews  Marks 

Thomas  McBride  Goodrum  (CO 

William  E.  Hannum  11  (VCTS) 

Evans  Emmett  Harrell 

David  Parks  Sutton  (CC) 

James  Spearing  Mayson  (CC)            Robert  Clark  Gregg 

Richard  Gordon  Hollowey 

Rayford  Baines  High,  Jr. 

Jerry  B.  Adams  (VCTS) 

Bascora  D.  Talley  CI  (CC) 

J.  Waring  McCrady  (CC) 

Robert  L.  Haden.  Jr.  (CC) 

Robert  Ladley  Husted 

Charles  Stephen  L.  Hoover 

Franklin  Pearson  Allen  CI  (CC) 

J.  Lewis  Thompson  UI 

Robert  L 

Charles  H.  Wheatley  (CO 
Philip  A.  Wilheit(CC) 
J  Randolph  Williams,  Jr.  (CO 
James  Oliver  Williams  (CO 
William  Wingfield,  Jr.  (CC) 

Richard  E  York,  Jr. 

J£?f7clossAgenI 

220  members 


i,vurj.'-  Atkin*BrimMrc.'i 


e  Milton  Dicus  (CC) 
A.  Dolbeer 


Cody  Lillard  Hayes 


David  Royall  Mann     - 
Samuel  Philip  Maiynic 

Earle  F.  Mazyck  (CO 


George  C.  Paine  II 
David  Hal  Paachall 
Albert  Sidney  Polk  ID 


rgil  Cox  Shutze,  Jr.  (CC) 
sl  Algernon  Smith  1I1.CC> 
Duvall  Spruill  (CO 


Timothy  Davi 
Slephc    " 


James  Sundby  (CO 


franklin  Watkins  III 
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Nicholas  Carl  Babson 
David  K.  Beecken  (CC) 
Craig  V.  Bledsoe 


Charles  0.  Gignilliat  (CC) 
Robert  Emmet  Gribbin  III  (C( 
Wiliam  Heyward  Grimball,  Ji 

(CC) 
John  Grennan  Gnibb,  Jr. 
Burton  B.  Hanbury,  Jr.  (CC) 

Edward  V.  Heck 


Nolan  C.  Leake  (QS) 
Richard  D.  Leland  (CC) 


Thomas  Harrington  Pope  III  (CO 
James  O.  Quimby  III  (CC) 
Daniel  W.  Randle 
Stephen  N.  Roberts  (CC) 

Christopher  H.  Rossbac 


e(CO 
Jr.  (CO 


Milton] 

Glendon  W.  Smalley 
Frederick  J.  Smythe  (QS) 
George  William  Speck  (CC) 

t.  Taylor  III 


Larry  J.  Thou 
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Joseph  Henry  Amall  (CC) 
Douglas  Brian  Baker 
Robert  Bru 

t,  Jr.  (CO 

mil  M.  Boon  (CC) 


Charles  H.  1 


E.Bru 


.siCO 
,  (CO 


r.  (CO 


Randolph  C.  Churls  it  C> 
William  T.  Clarke  ICO 

Henry  Matson  Cone  III  (CC 
John  M.  Cutler,  Jr.  (CO 
William  Booth  Davis  (CC) 
Davtd  C.  DeUney  (CC) 

William  Pumoll  DlggB  01 


David  Monroe  Ford,  Jr.  (VCTS) 

Todd  A.  Georgi 

S.  Ira  Greene  (CC) 

George  J.  Greer  II  (CC) 

0.  Morgan  Hall,  Jr.  (CC) 

E.  Randolph  Hansen.  Jr. 

Hugh  E.  Heara 

Peter  F.  Hoffman 

T.  Brannon  Hubbard  HI 

William  F.  Hunter  UI 

Henry  H.  Hutchinson  ni  (CC) 

David  Unger  Inge 

J.  Larson  Jaenicke  (CC) 

R.  Harvey  Johnston  III  (CO 

John  C.  Haddocks  (QS) 


John  M.  Packard,  Jr.  (VCTS) 

Telfair  Hodgson  Parker 
John  W.  Payne  III  IQS) 
David  R.  Pickens  III  (CC) 
E.  Wyatt  Prunty  (CO 

P.  " 

IRi 

Philip  Sadler.  Jr. 

bert  Emmet  Seibels  II 

nald  William  Shelton 
Jliam  L.  Smith.  Jr.  (CC) 
Franklin  Stainback  (CO 
ward  L.  Stein  (CC) 
an  P.  Stewart,  Jr. 
bert  Edwards  Stone,  Jr. 


Dougla: 
Roger  A.  1 


I.  Wilkena  ID  (VCTS) 


>  7  AChirtAg.nl 


Daniel  Boone  Ahlport  (QS) 
Brice  Worthington  Alexander 


Claude  B.  Arrinf 


Stephen  Landrith  Bamett 


George  W.  Bishop  III  (CC) 
P.  Clarke  Blackman  (CO 
Samuel  Roberts  Blount  (CC 


Robert  P.  Dot 


R.  B.  Elberfeld.  Jr.  (CO 
John  C.  Faquin 

Michael  Wayne  Ferrell 
Henry  Burnett  Fishburne 

Stephen  Oliver  Fouraker 


Romualdo  Gonzalez  (' 
Edwin  E.  Grain  IV 
Melvin  K.  Gray 
Robert  P.  Green,  Jr. 

; 

Van  Eugene  Gatewood  Ham  (CO 
George  M.  D.  Hart,  Jr.  (CC) 

Brian  J.  Hays 

David  Richard  Hillier  (CC) 

Henry  Milton  Hodgens  II  (CO 

Dean  Fletcher  Holland 

Reagan  Houston  IV 

Erfc  L.  toon  (CO 

Tucker  Weston  Jackson  (CC) 

Hugh  B.Jones,  Jr. 


Robert  Bell  Murf 


falhai 


i.Jr. 


Henrv  N.  Parsle\.Jr  (CC  I 
Shirley  W.  Peters,  Jr. 

in  (CO 

tec: 

Allan  Robert  Ramsay  (( 

■"    lD,  Rhod     """■ 

Terrell  R 

Clay  Rood 

S.Rose.  Jr.  (CC) 

■n  G.  Russell  (QS) 

n  W.  Sanfbrd  (QS) 

tald  S.  Shapleigh,  Jr. 

phen  Randall  Sinclair 

Robert  Lee  Slaten  (CC) 


Cyrus  P  Quadland  (CO 

).  Rhodes  (CC) 
irrell  Roberta 
Mason  Romaine  IV 
Edward  Clay  Rood 
William  S.  Rose.  Jr.  ( 
Wilson  G.  Russell  i  QI 
Steven  W.  San  ford  (QS) 
Donali 


J.  Boyd  Spencer  (CC) 

Jack  LeRaul  Stephens 
Robert  T.  Taylor  (CC) 
Wayne  Aiken  Tenney 


Howell  Edward  Warner  III 
Kenneth  C.  Welch 
Edwin  M.  White  (CC) 
George  Howee  White 
R.  Bradford  Whitney,  Jr.  (CO 
William  M.  Whittington  III 
Gregory  James  Wilson  (CO 
Jess  Y.  Womack  II  (CC) 
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I     XLon.i  I.- 


Robert Bruce  Bass,  Jr.  (CO 


Robert  MCrichton,  Jr. 

Carol  Reid  Doughty 

Bruce  Clay  Dunbar,  Jr.  (CO 

Katharine  A.  Fockele  Elberfeld 

(CC) 
DonaldJ.ElHe,Jr. 
James  K.  Ensor,  Jr.  (CC) 
Kenneth  Pettey  Ezell.  Jr.  (CC) 
Frank  Jerome  Failla,  Jr. 
Richard  K.  Farman 


Villiam  Osceola  Gordon,  Jr.  (CC) 


G.  Hicky 
Grant  Hopl 
George  I.  Horton  (CO 


Samuel  Grant  Hopkin 


William  Lanson  Ikard  (CO 


Randolph  D.  Love  (VCTS) 
Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin,  Jr.  (CO 
Christopher  Perry  Mason  (CO 


Thomas  F.  Mauldin,  Jr. 


(VCTS) 
Catherine  G.  Jarvis  Shaw 
John  Timothy  Sheehan  (CO 
J.  Clayton  Smallwood 
Thomas  Anderson  Smith  (CO 
Donny  Eugene  Snow 


Jack  William  Stein 
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Stephen  E.  Adams  (CC) 
Lynn  D.  Dugan  Aiford  (Q! 


coin]  Glem 


Chei 


rroughs  (CC) 

Tyler  Calhoun  III  (CC) 
Timothy  P.  Callahan  (CC) 
James  W.  Cameron  III 

Robert  T.  Check 


John  J.  Clei 


r.  (CC) 


dJ.  Crawford  III. VCIS. 


I.  Edwards 
Vaster  England 


Stephen  M.  Hattendorf  ICO 
Barton  R.  Hays 
Walter  E.  Henley  II 
Edmund  Taylor  Henry  HI  (CC) 


/.  Kyle  Rot 


Victor  H.  Lott.  Jr. 
Archibald  McLeiah  Martin, 

Hunter  McDonald  ID 
David  F.McNeeloy(CC) 
William  McC.  Mooro 
Julian  Earl  Morgan  III  (CC 
DavidS.  Morse 
Julius  H.  Mullins,  Jr.  (CO 
Frank  W.M.imin  IVh'ci 
Margaret  E.  Noyes 

Frederick  E.  PfeifTor  II 
Robert  W.  Piggott 
James  Anderson  Powell 

Mary  Lynn  Patten  Priestle\ 
Herbert  L.  Reynolds  III 

n  Rogers  (CO 

d  Salter,  Jr. 
James  W.  Savage 
Andrew  G.  Schmitt.  Jr 
Marc  C.  Sims 
John  Bayard  Snowden  (VC 


William  McDonald  Tynea  (CO 
Robert  Edward  Vamer,  Jr.  (QS) 
Jeffrey  H.Walker  (CO 
Edward  Burrell  Wheeler 
Tyree  E.  Wilkinson 
Emily  V.  Sheller  Williams  (QS) 
Lawrence  A.  Wilson  (CC) 

>70cioSS  Agent 

i   O/osiohM.  Daniel  111 


Susan  S.  Aiken 
C.Paul  Allen,  Jr. 
Robert  J  Anderson  III 

Sanford  Alan  Aral  (CO 


E.  Elliott  Wallace  Bishop  (CO 

JohnBladon.Jr. 

Margaret  Hudgins  Burke  (CC) 


Barbara  J.  Bates  Dillingham 


irbj  3m 


e(CC) 


John  B.Edgar  III  (CO 


hS.  Ebaugh 

).  Ross  Feezer 
Donald/ 

Raymoni 

Hatch  D.S.Grandy(QS) 

William  M.  Grover  III 


(CC) 


Bryon  H.  Lengafiel 


CS     Chancellor's  Society 


QS  =  Bishop  QuinUrd  Socie 
CC  =  Century  Club 


■ilor^s  and  Trustees 


College  Alumni 


«phi 


Claude  Boelar 

Joseph  L  Pact 

Rebecca  K  All 

aulcc: 
Lelia  Elaine  I-  lei    ■ 


ngllhi'O 
m  (CC 

FVd,-mlV, 


Kempton  Presley 
7.  Etiee  in  IQS) 


John  E.  Spainhour,  Jr  (QS 
Thomas  Calvin  Stevenson 
JohnH.Stibbs.Jr.  [CO 
Lunelle  M  Katz  Stringer 
Barbara  Lawlor  Stuart 
William  Albert  Sullivan 
Susan  E.Swafford  Taylor. 


rankhnO  Wicks.  Jr. 
Patricia  Coleman  Wiley 
Anna  T.  Durhsjn  Windrow  ( 
Minor  Edward  Woodall  III 
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Christopher  M  Boer 

John  M.  Camp  111 
Clayton  C.Clough 
Robert  Tayloe  Cook, 

Sally  L-  Pruit  Cook 


Carol  R.  Peebk.  l.-.^d.r 


Mnry  M   Kennedy  Hendershu 

Jean  J.  Barrus  Hess 
Barbara  C   HoelwrlCCl 
Stephen  F  Hogwood  iVCTS) 
Jusim  Ainu  Hopkins 
John  A.  Horton 
Serena  S  Colvin  Hunter 
George  B.  Inge  II 
Linda  A.  Reed  Johnson 
Michael  Will, nm  Jones 

Lucy  L  Keeble 
Steven  S.  Larson  (CC) 
Kevin  L  Lenahan 

Mary  U   Morse  Linn 

Carol  J  Rucker  McCoy 
William  E.  McLaurin 

Cynthia  B.  Boatwright  Muldi 
Wilhfim  Alan  Nichols 
Donna  S.  Capler 


e  C.  Spainhour  <QS) 


GaylordT.  Walker  (QS) 
Herbert  A  Yarbrough  UI  (CO 
t  OlloberlT.  Coleman  III 


Rufua  Henry  Alldredge,  Jr 


Alldredge,  Jr. 

John  Lucas  Armiatead  III 


Kenneth  Anl 
Paul  Hughes 


Mitn  i.vn 

nDn 

ison 

J.ihn  r,,ii 

Thomas  J 

inr* 

;>,- 

ard<! 

Mary  V  ft 

orto 

nHan 

yRanej 


i.  Jr. 


I.  Turpit  Reynolds 
Edward  G( 

C.  Craij. 

George  S.  Scoville,  Jr. 

l.Jr.(CC) 


Henry  Curtia 

v». 

n  Roberts,  J 

g  Sargent 
S.  Scoville 

Miirmn  Arrol  Sheehan 
John  Francis  Simpson,  J 
Winfield  James  Sinclair  <('C) 
James  Brian  Snider 
Margaret  Louise  Stewart 
Charles  Gresham  R.  Stoneburner 
George  M.  Taylor  III  ICC) 
Jiinu-  Henrv  Thomas 
Patricia  McLaughlin  Toher  (CC) 

Toni  Sue  Williamson  Turner 
HelgaA  Vanek 

Charles  Horace  Warfield,  Jr. 
Marcus  Holland  West 
John  Thompson  Whitaker  II 


*"*"  t    OiJjIlv   1-eSlirlr 


Thomas  M.  Hayes  III 


Kathryn  E  Brice  Kuklish 
Harry  H.  Langenberg  (CC) 
Malcolm  Kingsley  Lewis,  Jr 

ICC) 
John  Charles  Mackersie 
James  F.  Marquis  III  ICC) 
John  Marc  Martin  (CC) 
Mary  Helen  Maupin 
Janet  L.  Leach  Meyfield  (QS 
John  MilnerMcCary  ICC) 


a  Gail  Worthington  Ayer 


Catherine  C.  Ellis  Conn 
Catherine  Boyd  Cooper 


David  Allan  Donaldson 


Philip  C.  Earhart 


Kevin  Pamsh  Harper  (CO 
Andrew  L.  E.Hawkins  (CO 
Stephen  Tyng  Higgins  (CO 
Lucille  D.Young  Hooper  (CO 
H  Miller  Hunter.  Jr. 
Zachary  Taylor  Hutto  (CO 
Norman  Jetmundsen,  Jr.  (CC) 


Marian  McClux 
Bruce  D.  McMil 
Robert  Taylor  ft 


The  Alumni  Fund 


Fiscal  Year  1983-1984 


Class  Agent 
916      H.  N.  Tragitt.Jr. 


919  James  M.  Avent 

920  Quintard  Joyner 

921  Thomas  E.  Hargrave 


W.  Porter  Ware 

928  John  R.  Crawford 

929  William  Schoolfield 

930  Ed  Watson 
931 

932  Julius  French 
933 

934  R.  Morey  Hart 

935  Edward  H.  Harrison 

936  Robert  A.  Holloway 

937  Augustus  T.  Graydon 


942  Park  H.  Owen 

943  W.  Sperry  Lee 

944  George  Albert  Woods 

945  Roy  T.  Strainge 
946 

947  James  G.  Cate 

948  George  G.Clarke 

949  John  P.  Guerry 

950  Richard  B.  Doss 
95T  George  W.  Hopper 

952  R.  Andrew  Duncan 

953  James  Mcintosh 

954  Gilbert  Dent,  III 

955  Robert  R.  Webb 

956  Edward  Salmon,  Jr. 

957  William  Kimbrough 
Thomas  Black    __ 

959  Anthony  C.  tSs&ch 

960  Howard  Ham  son 

961  Robert  N.  Rust  m 

Jerry  H.  Summers 
M.  L.  Agnew,  Jr. 
Douglas  J.  Milne 
John  Day  Peake  _     ' 
Peterson  Cavert 
Thomas  S.  Rue 
Doug  Baker 
Jock  Tonissen 
Lanalee  Lewis 
Pendleton  Rogers 
Josiah  Daniel  III 
Martin  Tilson,  Jr. 
Robert  Coleman  III 
Billy  Joe  Shelton 
William  DuBose  ID 
Tommy  Johnston 
Tara  Seeley 
Janet  A.  Kibler 
Caroline  Hopper 
Chip  Manning 
Kate  F.  Belknap 
Stewart  Thomas 


6.075 

175 

11,954 

33,474 

7,975 

7,096 
15,020 

4,215 


17,077 
6,000 
7,763 


21,972 
13,837 
43,475 
24,666 
23.886 
40,176 
53,175 
62,007 
10,361 


6,675 

8,319 
52.175 
28,710 
259,612 
20,812 
17,997 

9,785 
23,474 

7,196 
27,070 
17,146 

9.377 
31,719 

9,558 
10,070 

4,373 


Anne  Hughes  Say). 
Kenneth  Clark  Se 
N.  Kathcrine  Sen) 


Paul  Campbell  Erwin  (CO 


m  Brown  (CO      Margaret  L 


Thomas  Allison  Caldwell  I 
Robert  Phillip  Carpenter 
Sally  A.  P.  Carter 


i  Allen  Guthrie  <QS) 
Ellen  H.  Rogers  Hamilton 


[nthryn  K.  Bemal  Henslee 


wn  (CO 


(CO 


eiffer  Jacobs 

Steven  Howard  Jobe 
Thomas  William  Johnston 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Kelly  (CO 

Jennifer  A.  Ray  Klein  (CO 
William  W.Koch  (CO 
William  Joseph  Kom,  Jr. 
Ruth  L.  Laigle  (CO 


a  Kennedy     John  Hai 


)onna  K.Cook  Lodge  (CO 
Jeffrey  Carter  Lowe 


(.  Fox  Mathis  (CO 


n  Andrew  Nelson  U 


d  McCrady  Peeblea,  Jr. 


Nancy  Ellen  Longnecker 

John  Henry  H.  Looney 

Nancy  G.  Bell  McAllister  (CO 

Salley  Maria  McAden  Mclnerne' 

Charles  Kent  McNeer 

Rose  Coleman  Miller 

Benjamin  A.  Mize 

Kent  Brooks  Monypeny  III 

Leslie  Jo  Morgan 

Jennifer  A.  Koch  Nelson  (CO 


n  Cesar  Raoul  HI  (CO 


e  E.  Edsall  Shrader  (CO 
n  Franklin  Shriner,  Jr.  (CO 


Atlee  Ann  Valentine  (CO 
Penelope  R.  Ruch  Vineyard 


Elizabeth  B.  Sullivan 
i  Marie  Tesar 
i  Bently  Thomas,  Jr. 
Lee  Trimble  (CO 

Martha  Louise  Snell  Tucker  (CO 

Beatrice  Stephens  Vann 

"  "  ""immerman  Whitney 


'79S 


y  Allen  File  (CO 


Walter  Douglas  Givhan 


nB 

adleyJone 

Coburn  K 

aster  (CO 

ley(C 

hael  Lodg 

«:o 

w»i 

H.  Lowry 

Mary  H.  Howard  F 


e  Catherine  Siebold 


A,  bert  Grignard  Stock 
Kimberly  Ann  Sweari 
Edwin  Ketley  Swift 


David  Carleton  Turner 

Bayard  Shields  Tynes,  Jr. 
David  Douglas  Vineyard 
Charles  Webb  Wagner,  Jr. 
Jeffrey  J.  Wagner  (VCTS) 

Suaan  E.  Loyd  Wiles 


OU/anefA.f 


Margaret  Carolyn  Ban- 


Mary  E.  Foster  Berry 
Christopher  Paul  Bradley 
Jonathan  Butler  Britten 
Nancy  H.  Woodson  Caldwell 
John  Mark  Cappleman 


Richard  King  Cole  III 


Suzanne  L.  DeWalt 


Ben  Ivcy  Jackson.  Jr.  (CO 
lone  L.  McKenzie  Joiner 

Laird  Jeffrey  Kendall  (CO 


Mary  Montagu  Mengedoht 
Donald  Wayne  Neese 
John  Chilton  Newell 


Charles  Hatcher  Abernathy 
Dawn  Marie  Adkina 
John  Stanley  Ammondson 


Charles  W.  Atwood.  J 


Wesley  D.  Parrott 


Timothy  J.  Vellom 


'8]J 


Crayton  Larie  BeU  (CO 

Christopher  Noel  Bellows 


Anne  R.  Chenow 


:t  Barthold  DeLucs 


Elizabeth  Joan  Fo« 
Susan  M.  Francisco 
Edward  Kent  Gay 


Ellen  Lynn  Gilbert 


Elizabeth  Young  McDonough 


3  Barton  Lewis,  Jr. 


Lisa  K.  Stol ley  Miller 


Don  Ellsworth  Olm 


Dorothy  Monterey  Stabler 
Mark  Edward  Stradley 


'7fc< 


»olhy  Knox  Barger 

Hiaiu  Tbdd  Bender  0 
>n  Imlay  Benet  (CO 
™>an  H.  Blake  in 


83  donors 

Martha  Jane  Eaves  (CC) 

Orrin  Finn  Summerell 

Minna  H.  Dennis  Elliott 

James  Randall  Thomas 

Lauren  Wynn  Farrington 

Flowers 

Michael  S.  Wakefield 

Daniel  W.  Fort  ;CO 

Earl  Douglass  Williams 

Charles  Mitchell  Fowler 

Laurence  K.  Williams  iC 

Susan  Constant  Blackford 

Laura  A.  Fowler 

Marcus  Patton  WiUiam 

Temple  McCall  Brown  (CO 

Emily  Ruth  Fuhrer 

James  Pollard  Clark,  Jr.  (QS) 

George  Gunther  Clarke,  Jr.  (CO 

Frank  J  Greskovich  III 

Frederica  Wood  (CO 

Jo  Ann  Cleverdon 

Francis  Ellerbe  Grimball  (CO 

Edward  Truman  Wright 

Lee  Bradford  Guerry 

Jeri  L.  Gibson  Cobbs 

Kathryn  Louise  Hall 

Susan  Buckner  Hoffman  Combs 

Nancy  Hope  Herring 
John  Wilkin  Hill 

'S2SSCSL 

Laura  Ellison  Hoglan 

Catherine  E.  Ingle  Cumming 

Charles  Myers  Hollis,  Jr. 

A3  donors 

d  Barrett 

J-t;n!"i.'!(ii(V. 


r  David  Bryant  111 
e  Elise  Bullock 


Howard  Christy  Chandler,  Jr. 
Joseph  Breen  Clark  (CO 


1.  Danaby  Bird  (VCTS) 


latharine  Elliott  Hut 


Mark  Alan  Lewis  (CO 


Kevin  Scott  Miller 

Nancy  Lee  Reath  O'Shaughne 

Nancy  Elizabeth  Parsons 
Helen  Gates  DeJarnette  Payr 


Jenifer  L.  Ratliff 


Phelps  Timothy- Raymond  Gayle       Charles  Nel 


Charlotte  Howard  Runde  (CO 

Timothy  Richard  Russell 
Karen  M.  Selden  (CO 
Jerome  Cartwright  Self 

Martha  Jane  Taylor  Smith  (CO 

Stephen  Scott  Taylor 


Kathryn  Quinn  Wilsc 


'832:^ 


Rebekah  Wilson 


Howard  Raymond  Vaughan,  Jr. 


Abbe  Williams 
Susan  M.  Wilmeth 
Michael  Jonathan  York 

'OACIM  Agent 

U*±Steivorl  Thomas 


'85 


David  Gunn  Critchlow,  Jr. 


'86 


Summer  Programs 


Catherine  H.  Hamilton 


CS  =  Chancellor's  Socie 


CC  =  Century  Club 


Charles  M.DeWitt 


School  of  Theology 
Alumni  Giving 


'45 


c  K.  Ciannella  (CO 


'57 


David  G.  Jooee  (CO 


Thomas  M,  Wade  III  (CO 
Christopher  B.  Young  (CO 


"70 

Thomas  L.  Arledge,  Jr. 
Herschel  R.  Atkinson  (CO 


71 

Patrick  C. 

William  T.  Patten.  Sr.  (VCTS) 


Patrick  C.  Larkin 


16 


18 

George  V  Hams  (d) 


James  R  Helms  (CO 


'22 

James  R 

'25 


'30 

Francis  D  Daley  (CO 
H.  Anton  Griswold  (CO 
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Bill  Spencer:  1984  Distinguished  Alumnus 


William  M.  Spencer,  C'44,  a  Bir- 
mingham business  leader,  was 
elected  this  fall  the  Distinguished 
Alumnus  of  1984. 

He  is  the  third  recipient  of  the 
award,  and  coincidentally,  he  and 
the  first  two  honorees,  Edwin  I. 
Hatch,  C'33,  and  Armistead  I.  Sel- 
den,  Jr.,  C'42,  all  trace  their  roots  to 
the  same  area  of  central  Alabama 
called  the  Black  Belt. 

Mr.  Spencer's  family  is  from  Gal- 
lion,  only  a  few  miles  from  the 
hometowns  of  Mr.  Hatch  and  Mr. 
Selden.  The  Black  Belt  has  a  purple 
tint. 

During  Homecoming  Mr.  Spencer 
took  some  obvious  delight  in  return- 
ing to  be  honored  and  to  address  the 
October  26  annual  alumni  banquet. 

Just  as  his  predecessors  had  done, 
Mr.  Spencer  claimed  continuing 
benefits  from  the  education  that  Se- 
wanee,  its  system,  and  its  professors 
(Ware,  Bruton,  Gass,  Kay  den, 
Baker)  provided  in  rich  doses.  A 
broad,  basic  education  is  more  im- 
portant today  than  ever,  he  said, 
particularly  for  persons  aspiring  to 
leadership. 

"The  important  point  about  a  lib- 
eral education  is  that  when  great 
technological  changes  are  made, 
you,  as  a  product  of  that  education, 
are  prepared.  You  at  least  know 
where  to  look  to  get  the  answers 
you  need,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Spencer  is  living  proof  of  the 
maxim.  A  former  president  and  now 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Motion  In- 
dustries of  Birmingham,  he  has  re- 
cently turned  much  of  his  attention 
toward  an  endeavor  that  is  stretch- 
ing the  boundaries  of  medical  sci- 
ence. He  is  handling  the  business 
and  fundraising  efforts  of  the  Mo- 
lecular Engineering  Association. 
This  new  organization  was  formed 
by  microbiologists  at  the  University 
of  Alabama  at  Birmingham  who 


wish  to  commercialize  a  number  of 
their  research  efforts.  Their  devel- 
opment of  monoclonal  antibodies  for 
the  early  detection  of  certain  kinds 
of  cancers  may  lead  to  the  creation 
of  a  diagnostic  test  kit.  Other  scien- 
tists are  working  on  recombinant 
DNA,  a  controversial  but  promising 
area  for  medical  advancement. 

"This  is  an  exciting  time.  A  lot  of 
basic  research  is  being  done  in  Bir- 
mingham, where  we  have  one  of  the 
best  regional  cancer  centers,"  said 
Mr.  Spencer,  who  majored  in  chem- 
istry at  Sewanee  and  even  attended 
medical  school  for  a  time. 

Mr.  Spencer's  business  career  was 
delayed  a  while  even  after  medical 
school,  for  he  served  four  years  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  seeing  World 
War  II  combat  in  the  Central  Pa- 
cific. He  won  a  Bronze  Star  and 
completed  his  service  as  a  captain. 

In  1946  he  joined  the  Owens- 
Richards  Company  (later  named 
Motion  Industries,  Inc.),  marketer 
of  bearings  and  power  transmission 
equipment.  He  is  a  partner  with 
Caldwell  Marks,  C'42.  Within  six 
years  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  firm  and  in  1973  became  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors.  Dur- 
ing these  years  this  rather  small, 
family  business  grew  into  a  multi- 
million  dollar  national  corporation. 

Along  the  way  he  studied  at  Har- 
vard University's  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration.  Also  during 
these  years,  Mr.  Spencer  increased 
his  involvement  in  business  enter- 
prises and  civic  and  charitable  orga- 
nizations. He  was  president  of  the 
Greater  Birmingham  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  president  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Festival  of  Arts,  presi- 
dent and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Baptist  Hospitals  Foundation  of 
Birmingham,  president  of  the  Ala- 
bama Safety  Council,  co-chairman 
of  the  United  Appeal,  and  co-chair- 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Spencer  display  the  antique  writing  desk  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Spencer  as  Distinguished  Alumnus  of  1984.  The  desk  o 
presented  by  Jack  L.  Stephenson,  C'49,  president  of  the  Associated 
Alumni. 


man  of  the  Birmingham  Symphony 
Fund. 

Of  late  he  has  become  a  trustee  of 
the  Greater  Birmingham  Founda- 
tion, a  charitable  organization,  and 
a  board  member  of  the  Birmingham 
Museum  of  Arts.  He  has  completed 
a  term  on  the  board  of  Health  Serv- 
ices Foundation,  which  provides  a 
variety  of  services  to  the  Medical 
School  of  the  University  of  Alabama 

He  was  president  of  St.  Vincent's 
Hospital,  a  member  of  the  Mayor's 
Advisory  Committee  for  Birming- 
ham, and  an  executive  committee- 
man of  the  Southern  Research 
Institute.  The  list  goes  on. 

A  few  of  the  companies  for  which 

Ten  Year  Self  Study 


he  has  served  as  director  include 
the  Alabama  Great  Southern  Rail- 
road Company,  AmSouth  Bankcor- 
poration,  Genuine  Parts  Company, 
and  the  Mead  Corporation. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Young 
Presidents  Organization  until  man- 
ditory  retirement  and  then  became 
a  member  of  the  Chief  Executives 
Organization.  He  is  also  active  in 
St.  Mary's-on-the-Highlands  Epis- 
copal Church. 

Mr.  Spencer  entered  Sewanee 
after  graduation  from  Baylor  School 
and  distinguished  himself,  being 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Omicron 
Delta  Kappa,  and  Blue  Key.  He  is  a 
Phi  Delta  Theta. 


Tennessee  Governor  Lamar  Alexander,  center,  poses  for  formal  photo- 
graphs after  Founders'  Day  Convocation  with  Chancellor  Furman  C. 
Stough,  left,  and  Vice -Chancellor  Robert  Ayres,  Jr.  Gov.  Alexander  de- 
livered the  1984  Founders'  Day  address. 


For  more  than  a  year  the  Univer- 
sity has  been  involved  in  a  "self- 
study"  mandated  every  ten  years  by 
the  Southern  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Schools. 

The  study  is  actually  combined 
with  a  self-study  at  the  School  of 
Theology  coordinated  through  the 
Association  of  Theological  Schools. 
Therefore,  all  areas  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  its  operations  are  being 
carefully  scrutinized. 

The  first,  and  current,  phase, 
which  leads  up  to  a  "site  visit"  next 
March  3-6,  is  being  carried  out  by 
eleven  committees  made  up  of  fac- 
ulty members  and  administrators. 
It  is  their  responsibility  to  look 
carefully  at  the  current  facilities 
and  operations  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  improvement. 

A  steering  committee  provides 
overall  control  for  these  ten  other 
committees:  Mission  and  Purpose, 
Organization  and  Administration, 
Educational  Programs,  Financial 
i,  Faculty  and  Research, 


Library,  Student  Services,  Physical 
Resources,  Special  Programs,  and 
Strategic  Planning. 

Their  reports  will  be  submitted  to 
the  two  visiting  committees — a 
chairman  and  eight  persons  se- 
lected by  the  Southern  Association 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  School  of 
Theology,  three  persons  represent- 
ing various  theological  schools, 

Following  their  visit,  these  com- 
mittees will  submit  reports  evaluat- 
ing the  programs  and  making 
recommendations. 

The  University  administration 
believes  that  the  recommendations 
of  its  own  committees  will  be  the 
most  important  result  of  the  study, 
and  it  is  determined  that  the  self- 
study  proposals  will  not  be  shelved 
when  the  study  is  completed. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  review 
the  recommendations,  assign  priori- 
ties to  these  recommendations,  es- 
tablish time  frames  for 
implementing  them,  and  monitor 
the  work. 
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The  Advantages  of  a  Small  Liberal  Arts  College 


The  following  essay  is  a  revision  of 
an  address  made  by  W.  Brown  Pat- 
terson, dean  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  to  visiting  prospective 
students  and  their  parents  on  a  spe- 
cial "Sewanee  Experience"  Day  this 
fall. 

by  W.  Brown  Patterson 

Twenty  years  ago,  American  higher 
education  was  in  an  expansive 
phase.  Universities,  especially 
state-supported  institutions,  grew 
at  a  dramatic  rate.  High  rise  librar- 
ies, laboratories,  and  dormitories 
were  built  to  accommodate  a  flood 
of  students.  New  departments,  ma- 
jors, and  degree  programs  were  de- 
vised. The  liberal  arts  college, 
especially  the  small,  church-related 
college  with  its  traditional  curricu- 
lum, was  widely  viewed  as  a  relic  of 
the  past,  unlikely  to  flourish,  per- 
haps not  destined  to  survive  in  com- 
petition with  the  giants  of  the 
industry. 

Despite  gloomy  predictions  about 
the  future  of  the  liberal  arts  college, 
many  such  colleges  are,  in  fact,  en- 
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joying  more  success  in  attracting 
students  and  material  support  than 
at  any  time  in  their  previous  his- 
tory. Why  is  this? 

A  basic  reason,  I  think,  is  that 
many  people  have  looked  at  the  ov- 
ergrown sector  of  higher  education 
and  have  found  it  wanting.  Writers 
on  educational  subjects  are  begin- 
ning to  point  out  important  flaws  in 
the  way  most  universities  educate 
undergraduates.  A  recent  federal 
panel  on  American  higher  educa- 
tion has  expressed  deep  concern 
about  the  "erosion"  of  liberal 
learning. 

Among  the  criticisms  made  of 
American  institutions  of  higher 
learning  is  that  admissions  stand- 
ards are  often  shockingly  low. 
Sometimes  a  high  school  diploma  is 
all  that  is  needed  to  be  admitted  to 
a  college  or  university  and  some- 
times not  even  that.  Students  are 
admitted  without  an  adequate  back- 
ground to  pursue  college-level 
courses.  Many  institutions  teach  es- 
sentially high  school  courses — re- 
mediation courses,  they  are 
frequently  called — to  a  significant 
proportion  of  their  students.  This 
does  not  make  for  a  stimulating  in- 
tellectual experience  for  those  well- 
prepared  for  college. 

It  is  frequently  true  that  aca- 
demic requirements  are  few  in 
number  and  easy  to  evade.  Courses 
require  little  effort;  grading  stand- 
ards are  low;  cheating  is  common. 
There  seems  to  be  an  implicit  con- 
tract that  four  years  of  residence 
will  result  in  a  degree.  Many  fac- 
ulty members,  especially,  it  seems, 
those  best  known  to  the  academic 
community  at  large,  spend  little 
time  in  teaching  and  advising  un- 
dergraduates. Their  teaching  loads 
are  light  and  their  outside  commit- 
ments are  many.  As  a  result,  teach- 
ing undergraduates  is  frequently 
left  to  graduate  students  who  are 
very  often  harried  by  other  de- 
mands on  their  time.  The  intellec- 
tual pleasures  of  teaching  are  in 
danger  of  being  lost,  and  students 
are  missing  out  on  relationships 
which  could  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  their  intellectual  and 
personal  development. 

These  are  serious  criticisms,  but 
almost  no  one  familiar  with  the 
state  of  American  higher  education 
would  deny  their  validity.  To  these, 
I  would  add  three  more.  Students 
are  often  allowed  or  even  encour- 
aged to  take  a  mish-mash  of  courses 
without  any  discernible  relation  to 
one  another  and  without  any  over- 
all objectives  in  view.  Even  in  their 
majors  they  are  not  asked  to 
achieve  any  grasp  of  general  princi- 
ples or  to  demonstrate  their  masr 
tery  of  fundamental  theories  and 
techniques.  Varsity  sports  in  all  too 
many  institutions  are  for  semi- 
professionals  only — young  people 
who  are  brought  to  the  campuses 
especially  to  play  particular  sports, 
sometimes  despite  their  lack  of  aca- 


demic preparation  for  college.  As  a 
result,  sports  become  an  activity 
largely  unrelated  to  the  institu- 
tion's educational  goals.  The  aca- 
demic community  in  many 
institutions  is,  in  any  case,  not  one 
but  many.  What  seems  to  happen  is 
that  the  larger  the  student  body, 
the  smaller  and  more  homogeneous 
the  student  groups  within  it.  The 
sense  of  community  is  lost  among  a 
welter  of  social,  preprofessional,  po- 
litical, athletic,  and  racial  groups 
within  the  institution. 

The  small,  liberal  arts  college 
cannot  offer  everything  its  larger 
counterparts  can  offer.  There  are 
inevitably  courses,  departments,  de- 
gree programs,  and  facilities  avail- 
able at  other  institutions  which  will 
not  be  found  at  a  place  like  Sewa- 
nee. But  liberal  arts  colleges,  at 
least  some  of  them,  are  succeeding 
in  doing  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant tasks  in  higher  education  bet- 
ter than  the  larger  universities. 

To  take  this  college  as  an  exam- 
ple, we  select  our  students  very 
carefully  from  among  a  considera- 
ble number  of  applicants  to  ensure 
that  the  student  body  of  one  thou- 
sand is  made  up  of  the  best  quali- 
fied, most  highly  motivated,  and 
most  talented  of  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  coming  here.  Our  aca- 
demic requirements  are  high.  We 
spell  out  just  what  we  think  an  edu- 
cated person  needs  to  learn  in  lan- 
guage and  literature,  math  and 
science,  history  and  social  sciences, 
philosophy  and  religion,  and  the 
fine  arts  before  concentrating  on  a 
single  subject.  We  expect  students 
to  pass  a  comprehensive  examina- 
tion in  their  major  fields  before 
graduation.  Sewanee's  grading 
practices  are  strict;  we  did  not  expe- 
rience grade  inflation  in  the  1970's 
as  many  colleges  did.  Our  Honor 
System,  administered  by  students, 
is  effective  in  preventing  cheating 
and  in  developing  personal  integ- 
rity among  our  students.  Faculty 
members  at  Sewanee  are,  by  and 
large,  devoted  to  teaching  under- 
graduates and  spend  most  of  their 
time  in  the  classroom  and  office  or 
in  other  places  and  gatherings 
where  students  have  access  to  them. 
At  Sewanee  all  students  have  the 
opportunity  to  play  sports;  there  are 
no  students  on  so-called  athletic 
scholarships.  Morale  among  ath- 
letes is  high;  many  of  them  have 
compiled  distinguished  academic 
records.  Our  community,  made  up 
of  students,  faculty,  administrative 
staff,  and  residents,  has  an  agreea- 
ble variety,  but  it  is  still  one  com- 
munity of  learning.  Sewanee  is  a 
friendly,  open,  and  accepting  com- 
munity in  which  anyone  can  get  to 
know  anyone  else,  simply  by  mak- 
ing an  effort.  There  are  a  great 
many  clubs,  organizations,  activi- 
ties, and  informal  groups,  but  there 
are  no  rigid  divisions.  Sewanee  stu- 
dents are  proud  to  be  part  of  the 
University  of  the  South  and  cherish 


the  relationships  they  have  formed 
here. 

It  is  for  reasons  such  as  these  that 
the  small,  liberal  arts  college  can 
continue  to  attract  more  than  its 
share  of  the  brightest  and  most  in- 
teresting students  in  America  to- 
day. Unlike  the  bulk  of  the 
institutions  of  higher  education,  the 
small,  liberal  arts  college  at  its  best 
can  offer  rigor,  balance,  and 
community. 

I  believe,  moreover,  that  a  college 
like  Sewanee  can  do  even  more 
than  this.  As  a  liberal  arts  college, 
Sewanee  offers  an  education  in  hu- 
mane values  as  well  as  in  market- 
able skills.  These  are  some  of  the 
things  which  four  years  here  bring 
to  a  Sewanee  student: 

— A  sense  of  being  within  a  his- 
torical tradition  reaching  back 
not  just  to  the  Civil  War  era, 
when  we  were  founded,  but  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which 
nourished  us  in  our  infancy,  to 
the  other  great  universities  of 
Europe,  and  to  the  ancient  cen- 
ters of  civilization  in  Greece 
and  Rome. 

— An  awareness  of  a  cultural 
heritage  which  includes  Eng- 
lish and  American  literature, 
literature  in  ancient  and  mod- 
ern languages,  the  artistic  and 
cultural  achievements  of  West- 
ern civilization,  and  the  Chris- 
tian tradition  as  mediated 
through  the  Episcopal  Church 
and  the  Anglican  Communion. 
— An  experience  of  moving 
from  the  familiar  to  the  unfa- 
miliar as  students  encounter 
other  languages,  cultures,  and 
religions  in  their  readings  or  in 
study  abroad,  or  as  they  make 
discoveries  for  themselves  in 
the  natural  and  social  sciences, 
or  as  they  meet  students  and 
faculty  members  from  other  re- 
gions and  countries. 
— A  deeper  understanding  of 
what  human  beings  of  all  cul- 
tures have  in  common:  the  limi- 
tations, possibilities,  and 
prospects  which  we  share;  the 
psychological,  material,  and 
spiritual  needs  which  human 
beings  have;  the  social  and  po- 
litical problems  which  we  as 
members  of  the  human  family 
can  help  to  solve. 
— A  reasoned  approach  to  fit- 
ting one's  own  talents,  inter- 
ests, and  qualifications,  as 
developed  by  a  liberal  arts  cur- 
riculum, to  a  possible  career; 
this  will  usually  entail  the  ac- 
quiring of  practical  experience 
or  further  training;  seeking  the 
advice  and  counsel  of.faculty, 
staff,  alumni,  speakers,  and 
representatives  of  businesses 
and  the  professions;  and  coming 
to  understand  one's  deepest 
concerns  and  aspirations. 
I  would  add  that  Sewanee's  being  a 
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College   

Honors  on  Founders'  Day 


Tennessee  Governor  Lamar  Alex- 
ander delivered  the  University 
Founder's  Day  address  and  was  one 
of  four  persons  to  receive  honorary 
degrees  during  the  Founders'  Day 
Convocation  October  8  in  All 
Saints'  Chapel. 

Alexander  received  an  honorary 
degree  along  with  Luther  H.  Foster, 
president  emeritus  of  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute, Alabama;  the  Rt.  Rev.  Stan- 
ley F.  Hauser,  Suffragan  Bishop  of 
West  Texas;  and  Glynne  W.  G. 
Wickham,  professor  emeritus  of 
drama  at  the  University  of  Bristol, 
England.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Furman  C. 
Stough,  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  bishop  of  Alabama,  con- 
ferred the  degrees. 

Alexander,  in  his  second  term  as 
governor,  is  very  active  in  the  Na- 
tional Governors'  Conference  and 
has  served  as  vice-chairman  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations.  He  has 
also  served  as  the  chairman  of  the 
policy  commission  of  the  Republican 
Governors'  Conference.  He  received 
his  bachelor's  degree  from  Vander- 
bilt  University  and  his  law  degree 
from  New  York  University.  Alex- 
ander performed  at  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  Sewanee  Sum- 
mer Music  Center  in  1981. 

Foster  served  Tuskegee  Institute 
for  forty  years,  first  as  business 
manager  from  1941  to  1953  and 


then  as  president  from  1953  to 
1981.  He  is  a  director  of  the  United 
Negro  College  Fund  and  a  trustee 
with  the  George  Washington 
Carver  Foundation.  He  holds  de- 
grees from  the  Hampton  Institute, 
Harvard,  and  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. He  has  received  honorary  de- 
grees from  the  University  of 
Liberia,  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Colby  College,  and  Loyola 
University. 

Bishop  Hauser  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  the  South  and  has 
been  serving  as  a  trustee  of  the 
University  since  1974.  He  holds  his 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  from  the  Vir- 
ginia Theological  Seminary  and 
also  received  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  the  Virginia  Semi- 
nary in  1980. 

Wickham  was  visiting  professor 
of  English  and  comparative  litera- 
ture at  the  University  in  September 
and  is  also  a  former  participant  in 
the  Sewanee  Mediaeval  Collo- 
quium. He  is  professor  emeritus  of 
drama  at  the  University  of  Bristol, 
England.  Professor  Wickham  is 
known  widely  as  an  authority  on 
the  early  English  theatre  and  has 
written  four  volumes  of  Early  Eng- 
lish Stages,  1300-1660.  He  was  a 
Rockefeller  Award  winner  in  1953 
and  has  served  professorships  at  the 
State  University  of  Iowa  and  Yale 
University. 


Tennessee  Governor  Lamar  Alexander  is  greeted  by  Edwin  D.  William- 
son, C'61,  right,  a  University  regent,  and  Herbert  S.  Wentz,  faculty  r, 
shall,  as  he  arrived  for  Founders'  Day  Convocation.  (Photo:  Lyn 
Hutchinson) 


Honorary  degree  recipients  gather  on  the  quadrangle  after  Founders'  Day 
Convocation  with  the  Chancellor  and  Vice-  Chancellor.  From  left  are  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Furman  C.  Stough,  University  Chancellor;  the  Rt.  Rev.  Stanley 
F.  Hauser,  suffragan  bishop  of  West  Texas;  Glynne  W.  G.  Wickham,  dis- 
tinguished English  scholar  of  theatre;  Luther  H.  Foster,  president  emeri- 
tus of  Tuskegee  Institute;  Governor  Lamar  Alexander  of  Tennessee;  and 
Vice-Chancellor  Robert  M.  Ayres,  Jr.  (Photo:  Scott  Arnold) 


Conference 
on  Women 

The  1985  Sewanee  Conference  on 
Women  will  be  held  February  10- 
16,  with  a  variety  of  panel  discus- 
sions, addresses,  workshops,  and 
films  emphasizing  the  theme,  "Tra- 
dition in  the  Making." 

Ann  Weber  .professor  of  psychol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  North  Car- 
olina at  Asheville,  will  deliver  the 
keynote  address,  "Tradition  in  the 
Making:  Femininity,  Communica- 
tion, and  Conflict,"  at  8  p.m.  Febru- 
ary ll  in  Convocation  Hall.  Other 
speakers  and  panelists  will  include 
a  state  representative,  a  former  am- 
bassador, a  judge,  a  newspaper  pub- 
lisher, writers,  and  musicians. 
"Women  and  Spirituality"  and 
"Women  and  Power"  will  be  panel 
topics. 

The  annual  conference,  as  devel- 
oped by  people  like  Mary  Sue  Cush- 
man,  dean  of  women;  Henrietta 
Croom,  associate  professor  of  biol- 
ogy; and  Peggy  Hart,  instructor  in 
Spanish,  has  a  wide  appeal  to  both 
men  and  women.  The  majority  of 
events  are  free. 

A  schedule  of  events  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  Cheryl  Spector, 
instructor  in  English,  who  is  the 
1985  faculty  coordinator.  Carrie 
Ashton,  Outing  Program  director,  is 
the  assistant  coordinator. 


Advantages  continued 
church-related  liberal  arts  college  is 
one  of  its  greatest  strengths.  Reli- 
gion at  Sewanee  is  not  forced  on 
anyone.  There  are  no  required  reli- 
gious services.  The  one  required 
course  in  religion  is  an  introduction 
to  religious  thinking  and  is  in  no 
way  intended  to  inculcate  religious 
doctrines.  Yet  services  in  All  Saints' 
Chapel  are  well  attended  and  pro- 
grams in  Christian  Social  Relations 
are  well  supported.  Moreover,  as  an 
institution  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
and  as  a  community  of  learning,  the 
University  of  the  South  stands  for 
something  in  the  realm  of  ideas  and 


values.  The  University  seeks  to  be 
true  to  its  founders  in  basing  its  ed- 
ucational program  and  its  corporate 
life  on  the  following: 

— The  conviction  that  there  are 
transcendent  values  above  and 
beyond  the  material  world  in 
which  we  live. 

— The  confidence  that  the  cos- 
mos, both  its  visible  and  its  in- 
visible parts,  ultimately  hangs 
together  as  a  coherent,  intelli- 
gible whole. 

— The  assurance  that  the  indi- 
vidual human  life  is  important 
in  any  adequate  moral  frame- 


work and  that  each  person  is 
precious  in  the  sight  of  God. 
— The  belief  that  moral  growth 
and  spiritual  growth  are  signif- 
icant components  of  learning 
and  that  personal  maturity  is 
among  the  most  important 
goals  of  education. 
Sewanee  is,  I  believe,  a  college  con- 
scious of  its  history,  its  heritage,  its 
calling,  its  commitments — and  it 
keeps  all  of  them  under  constant 
surveillance  and  evaluation.  Only 
in  this  way  are  we  likely  to  fulfill 
the  plans  which  our  forebearers 
made  for  this  community  of 
learning. 


New  Faculty 


Three  new  faculty  members  will  be 
teaching  in  the  College  during  the 
Easter  semester. 

Wilfred  Beckerman,  a  fellow  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  will  be  the 
Kennedy  Distinguished  Professor  of 
Economics  and  chairman  of  the 
1985  Sewanee  Economics  Sympos- 
ium to  be  held  in  April.  Professor 
Beckerman,  a  resident  of  London,  is 
a  former  economic  advisor  to  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development. 

He  holds  bachelor's,  master's,  and 
Ph.D.  degrees  from  Cambridge.  His 
teaching  career  has  been  centered 


_mainly  at  Balliol,  where  he  was 
professor  and  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  political  economy  from  1969 
to  1975. 

Since  1972  Professor  Beckerman 
has  been  governor  and  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the 
Council  of  the  National  Institute  for 
Economic  and  Social  Research.  He 
is  also  a  former  member  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Environmen- 
tal Pollution  and  was  the  1978  pres- 
ident of  the  economic  section  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.  He  has  writ- 
ten eight  published  books  and 
numerous  articles. 

Fiction  writer,  Kent  Nelson,  will 
be  a  Brown  Foundation  Fellow  and 
visiting  professor  of  English. 


Educated  at  Yale  and  Harvard 
Law  School,  Mr.  Nelson  has  devoted 
himself  to  his  craft  since  1969,  with 
brief  stints  of  teaching  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  and  the  University 
of  Colorado.  The  Tennis  Player,  a 
collection  of  his  short  fiction,  was 
published  in  1978,  and  his  novel, 
Cold  Wind  River,  came  out  in  1981. 
Forty-four  of  his  short  stories  have 
been  published. 

Zane  Udris,  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty at  the  University  of  Michigan 
since  1976,  will  be  replacing  Bill 
Bonds,  assistant  professor  of  classi- 
cal languages,  who  will  be  on  leave. 
Professor  Udris  did  her  undergradu- 
ate work  at  Barnard  College,  Co- 
lumbia University,  and  holds  the 
M.A.  and  Ph.D.  from  Yale. 


Power  and  Relevance 


The  year  has  gotten  off  to  a  very 
good  start  with  an  enrollment  of 
1,041  regular  students,  including 
262  freshmen.  Our  retention  of  up- 
perclassmen  has  been  significantly 
improved.  The  freshman  class  is  the 
best  qualified  academically  of  any 
entering  class  since  I  arrived  back 
in  1980,  and  it  was  selected  from 
the  largest  number  of  applicants  we 
have  had  since  the  early  70s.  There 
is  much  to  be  thankful  for. 

Our  facilities  have  been  greatly 
improved  by  the  renovation  of  the 
Art  Gallery,  the  construction  of  an 
all-weather  track,  and  the  equip- 
ping of  a  computer  classroom  for  a 
new  computer  science  course  de- 
signed for  freshmen.  After  the 
School  of  Theology  moved  to  Hamil- 
ton Hall  on  the  Academy  campus  at 
the  end  of  July,  St.  Luke's  Hall  was 
altered  for  the  use  of  the  College, 
and  it  has  proven  to  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  academic  facilities. 
There  are  now  seventeen  faculty  of- 
fices and  seven  classrooms  there, 
plus  offices  for  the  Sewanee  Review, 
and  dormitory  space  for  students  on 
the  upper  floors. 

Our  persistent  effort  to  improve 
faculty  compensation  has  borne 
fruit  and  has  put  Sewanee  in  a  bet- 
ter position  in  relation  to  compara- 
ble institutions.  In  the  national 
report  on  "The  Economic  Status  of 


the  Profession,"  prepared  by  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Professors,  we  have  a  "one"  rating 
for  salaries  in  each  of  the  four  fac- 
ulty ranks.  On  the  list  of  twenty-six 
comparable  colleges  kept  by  the  lo- 
cal AAUP  chapter,  we  currently 
rank  eleventh  out  of  the  twenty-six 
institutions  in  average  faculty 
compensation. 

These  encouraging  developments 
owe  a  great  deal  to  the  support  pro- 
vided by  our  friends  in  all  locations 
and  walks  of  life.  I  hope  you  will 
continue  to  bring  this  college  to  the 
attention  of  promising  students  and 
help  to  make  our  financial  and 
physical  resources  adequate  for  a 


first-rate  academic  program. 

In  the  past  few  days  I  have  at- 
tended a  performance  of  the  Faure 
Requiem  by  the  University  Choir  in 
All  Saints'  Chapel  and  a  reading  of 
"Jericho,  Jericho,  Jericho"  by  its  au- 
thor, our  own  Andrew  Lytle,  in  the 
Bishop's  Common.  Both  pieces 
speak  eloquently  of  the  human  and 
spiritual  qualities  which  have 
meant  so  much  to  generations  of  Se- 
wanee students,  faculty,  and  resi- 
dents. They  reminded  me,  and  I 
hope  many  of  the  others  who  at- 
tended both  events,  that  the  educa- 
tion Sewanee  provides  is  within  a 


moral  and  religious  context  of  great 
power  and  relevance  to  the  human 
condition.  These  events  also  re- 
minded me  how  much  of  the  rich 
cultural  life  in  this  community  is 
the  result  of  the  efforts  of  perform- 
ers and  artists  who  live  here. 
Parents'  Weekend,  Alumni 
Homecoming,  and  other  events  of 
the  fall  brought  many  of  Sewanee's 
friends  back  to  the  Mountain.  I 
hope  such  visits  can  be  repeated 
often. 

W.  Brown  Patterson 
Dean  of  the  College 


Parents  Form  Association 


The  new  Parents'  Association  and 
Council  for  the  College  held  its  first 
meeting  during  Parents'  Weekend 
in  October. 

The  parents  of  twenty-five  stu- 
dents make  up  the  council,  which 
was  formed  to  increase  support,  un- 
derstanding, and  enthusiasm  for 
the  University;  develop  the  commu- 
nity of  parents  into  a  resource  for 
the  College;  and  provide  improved 
communications  between  the  par- 
ents and  the  University 
administration. 


The  co-chairman  of  the  a 
tion  and  council  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dan  Rather  of  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
Mr.  Rather  is  executive  vice-presi- 
dent of  Carter  and  Associates,  Inc., 
and  both  are  very  active  in  Atlanta 
civic  affairs. 

The  council  has  four  standing 
committees,  with  a  vice-chairman 
for  each.  The  four  committees  are 
concerned  with  admissions  and  re- 
cruitment, career  services,  student 
affairs,  and  communications  and 
events  for  parents.  The  council  will 
meet  at  least  twice  a  year. 


Enjoying  a  break  during  the  Law  Symposium  are  Arthur  Brantley,  C'85- 
Ed  White.  C'70;  Read  Carson.  C'86;  Dean  Herbert  Talbot  D'Alemberte 
C'55;  Maibeth  Porter,  C'77;  Ed  Schmutzer.  C'69;  Cathie  Richardson 
C'86;  andAl  Schmutzer.  C'64. 

Law  Symposium 


Three  Win  Woods  Awards 


The  Prelaw  Club,  along  with  the 
Office  of  Career  Services,  held  its 
1984  Law  Symposium  September  29 
with  guest  speakers  from  a  variety 
of  positions  in  the  legal  field. 

The  five  speakers,  all  Sewanee 
alumni,  spoke  during  the  evening 
about  their  respective  fields  of  law. 
Dean  Herbert  Talbot  D'Alemberte, 
dean  of  the  Florida  State  Law 
School;  Ed  White,  circuit  court 
judge  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky;  Al  Schmutzer,  prosecu- 
tor for  a  judicial  district  in  Tennes- 
see; Ed  Schmutzer,  assistant  U.S. 
Attorney  for  the  state  of  Tennessee; 


and  Maibeth  Jenigan  Porter,  attor- 
ney with  the  firm  of  Maynard, 
Cooper,  Frierson  and  Gale  of  Nash- 
ville, spoke  during  the  symposium. 

The  speakers  discussed  what 
their  job  responsibilities  are  in  the 
field  of  law  along  with  the  process 
of  how  they  arrived  at  their  present 
position.  There  was  also  a  brief  dis- 
cussion on  how  to  get  into  the  legal 
field  after  law  school. 

The  focus  of  this  Law  Symposium 
was  to  give  Sewanee  prelaw  stu- 
dents an  insight  to  the  variety  of 
law  careers  available. 


Three  students  have  been  singled 
out  for  their  "contributions  to  the 
quality  of  life  at  the  University"  by 
being  named  the  1984  recipients  of 
the  Woods  Leadership  Award 
Scholarships. 

James  Folds,  Jr.,  Alison  Riopel, 
and  Sandra  Horton  were  named  the 
recipients  during  the  Founders'  Day 
Convocation,  October  8.  Folds  and 
Riopel  were  selected  from  the  Col- 
lege and  Horton  from  the  School  of 
Theology. 

Folds  is  a  junior  political  science 
and  French  major  from  Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina  and  is  active  in  a 
number  of  organizations.  He  is  a 
newly  elected  trustee  and  serves  on 
the  self-study  committee,  student 
executive  committee,  and  trustee 
advisory  committee.  He  is  a  Gowns- 
man and  also  a  proctor  along  with 
being  the  co-captain  of  the  Tiger 


basketball  team.  Socially,  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Highlander  Club  and 
Ribbon  Society,  and  he  is  active  in 
the  Sewanee  Big  Brother  Program. 

Riopel,  a  junior  English  major 
from  Charlotte,  North  Carolina, 
stays  busy  with  campus  activities 
along  with  her  studies.  She  is  act- 
ing president  of  the  Women's  Inter- 
dormitory  Council  and  serves  as  a 
proctor  at  Benedict  Dorm.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Order  of  the  Gowns- 
men and  is  a  copy  editor  for  the 
Purple.  She  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Theta  Pi  sorority. 

Horton  is  a  middler  at  the  Sihool 
of  Theology  and  plays  a  leader  hip 
role  in  community  activities.  'Jhe  is 
coordinator  of  the  Women  of  the 
Seminary  and  is  vice-president  of 
the  seminary  community.  She 
servas  on  several  student-faculty 
committees. 


New  Watson  Fellowship  To  Aid  Graduates 


The  University  has  been  invited  to 
participate  this  academic  year  in 
the  Thomas  J.  Watson  Fellowship 
Program,  which  offers  seniors  the 
exciting  opportunity  of  spending  a 
post-graduate  year  in  independent 
study  and  foreign  travel. 

Vice-Chancellor  Robert  M.  Ayres, 
Jr.,  has  accepted  the  invitation  and 
appointed  Frederick  H.  Croom,  as- 
sociate dean  of  the  College,  to  serve 
as  liaison  with  the  Foundation. 

The  approximately  fifty  partici- 
pating institutions  include  many  of 
the  most  respected  private  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  United 


States.  Each  of  them  is  entitled  to 
nominate  candidates  for  the  fellow- 
ship. The  final  selection  of  fellows  is 
made  by  the  Watson  Foundation. 

Last  year  the  Watson  Foundation 
awarded  fellowships  to  seventy  stu- 
dents. Each  fellowship  carried  a  sti- 
pend of  $10,000  (with  an  additional 
$4,000  available  to  married  fellows 
who  were  responsible  for  supporting 
a  spouse  during  the  fellowship 
year). 

Independent  study  projects  of  re- 
cipients of  the  fellowship  in  1983-84 
included:  feminist  theology  in 
Kenya  and  India;  planning  new 


towns  in  Scandinavia  and  Japan; 
political  theatre  in  Italy,  France, 
and  Britain;  and  storytelling  in 
Senegal  and  Indonesia. 

According  to  the  program  an- 
nouncement: "The  Foundation  hopes 
to  provide  fellows  an  opportunity  for 
a  focussed  and  disciplined  Wander- 
jahr  of  their  own  devising — a  break 
in  which  they  might  explore  with 
thoroughness  a  particular  interest, 
test  their  aspirations  and  abilities, 
view  their  lives  and  American  soci- 
ety in  greater  perspective,  and,  con- 
comitantly, develop  a  more  informed 
sense  of  international  i 


The  Thomas  J.  Watson  Founda- 
tion was  founded  in  1961  by  Mrs. 
Thomas  J.  Watson,  Sr.,  in  honor  of 
her  late  husband.  Since  1968,  when 
the  fellowship  program  became  the 
Foundation's  major  activity,  some 
1,035  Watson  Fellowships  have 
been  awarded,  with  stipends  total- 
ing more  than  $8  million. 

W.  Brown  Patterson,  dean  of  the 
College,  believes  that  "this  is  one  of 
the  best  opportunities  available  for 
imaginative  and  resourceful  stu- 
dents who  have  a  keen  desire  to 
learn  about  other  areas  of  the 
world." 


Career  Expo 
Experience 


Career  Expo  '84  welcomed  back 
thirteen  alumni  on  Homecoming 
weekend  for  the  annual  gathering 
sponsored  by  the  University's  Office 
of  Career  Services. 

The  annual  Career  Expo  gave 
students  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
possible  careers  with  professionals 
in  an  assortment  of  fields.  This 
year's  group  of  alumni  were  profes- 
sionals in  the  fields  of  business,  in- 
dustry, creative  arts,  education, 
law,  government,  politics,  and  the 
sciences.  Students  and  alumni  vis- 
ited with  each  other  and  held  infor- 
mal discussions  concerning  future 
jobs  and  career  objectives. 

Business  professionals  in  attend- 
ance for  this  year's  expo  were  J. 
Kimpton  Honey,  C'59,  chairman  of 
the  board,  TransAm  Corporation; 
Michael  Powers,  C'66,  vice-presi- 
dent of  marketing  and  sales,  Raskas 
Food,  Incorporated;  B.  J.  Shelton, 
C'76,  personnel  administrator, 
Vickers  Incorporated;  Bruce  Dobie, 
C'80,  staff  writer,  Nashville  Banner; 
Nancy  Grimes,  C'75,  chairperson  of 
the  English  department,  St.  Ber- 
nard Academy;  Peter  H.  Squire, 
C'76,  vice-president  of  financial 
services,  First  Bank  and  Trust; 
Timothy  S.  Holder,  C'77,  political 
consultant,  the  Holder  Southern 


David  B.  "Bruce"  Dobie,  C'80,  right,  a  reporter  for  the  Nashville  Banner 
talks  with  students  during  the  1984  Career  Expo.  (Photo:  Clay  Scott) 


Companies,  Incorporated;  George  C. 
Paine,  II,  C'67,  bankruptcy  judge, 
United  States  courts;  Edward  W. 
Watson,  C'30,  legal  counsel,  the 
University  of  the  South;  Alan  P. 
Biddle,  C'70,  magnetsopheric  physi- 


cist, NASA/Marshall  Space  Flight 
Center;  Reynolds  G.  Jarvis,  C'72, 
assistant  professor,  Medical  College 
of  Georgia;  and  W.  Thomas  Woods, 
C'69,  research  professor,  University 
of  Alabama  School  of  Medicine. 


Twelfth 

Mediaeval 

Colloquium 

Scheduled 

for 

Mid-April 

The  twelth  annual  Sewanee  Me- 
diaeval Colloquium  will  be  held 
April  12  and  13  with  this  year's 
theme,  "Secularism  in  the  Middle 


The  Colloquium's  lecturers  will 
include  Daniel  Poirion,  professor  of 
French  literature  at  the  Universite 
de  Paris-Sorbonne,  and  Denys  Hay, 
professor  emeritus  of  history  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

Professor  Poirion  will  lecture  on 
"School  and  Poetry  in  Francois  Vil- 
lon," and  "Chivalric  Education  in 
Jean  de  Satntre  by  Antoine  de  la 
Sale  (1456)." 

Professor  Hay's  lectures  will  be 
"Secularism  and  the  Learned,"  and 
"Secularism  and  the  Laity." 

A  number  of  papers  will  also  be 
presented  during  the  two  day  event. 


Economics  Symposium  To  Have  International  Flavor 


The  sixth  annual  Sewanee  Econom- 
ics Symposium,  April  19-20,  will  at- 
tract a  dozen  or  more  leading 
economists  from  the  United  States 
and  abroad  to  discuss  the  very  ti- 
mely problems  of  wage  rigidity,  em- 
ployment, and  related  economic 
policies. 

Altogether  the  four  conference 
sessions  will  concentrate  upon 
"Causes  of  Wage  Rigidity,"  'The 
Impact  of  Rigidity  on  the  Level  of 
Employment,"  "The  International 
Implications  of  Wage  Rigidity,"  and 
"The  Implications  of  Government 
Policy." 

Wilfred  Beckerman,  a  well- 


known  British  economist —  a  fellow 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  who  has 
held  high  positions  with  the  Euro- 
pean Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development —  will 
be  the  symposium  chairman.  Mr 
Beckerman  will  also  be  Sewanee's 
Kennedy  Distinguished  Professor  of 
Economics. 

Arthur  M.  Schaefer,  University 
provost  and  chairman  of  the  eco- 
nomics department,  emphasized 
that  the  symposium  deals  with  pol- 
icy matters,  not  technical  matters. 
Therefore,  the  discussions  are  de- 
signed to  appeal  to  both  economists 
and  the  non -professional  audience, 


The  international  scope  of  the 
symposium  allows  those  attending 
to  hear  the  views  of  economists  out- 
side of  the  United  States.  Professor 
Schaefer  said  the  Sewanee  sympos- 
ium is  the  only  conference  he  knows 
of  that  deals  with  this  interest  in 
any  serious  way. 

Businessmen  who  compete  in  do- 
mestic and  foreign  markets,  persons 
concerned  directly  with  government 
policy,  and  economics  teachers 
would  have  a  natural  interest  in  the 
program.  Anyone  attending  will  be 
able  to  ask  questions  from  the  floor 
and  discuss  problems  with  the  par- 
ticipants. They  will  also  be  welcome 


to  the  social  functions  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  symposium. 

Among  the  participants  will  be 
Robert  Solow,  professor  of  econom- 
ics at  MIT;  George  Perry,  a  senior 
fellow  at  the  Brookings  Institute; 
Frank  Hahn,  a  fellow  at  Churchill 
College,  Cambridge;  and  Herbert 
Giersch,  a  professor  at  the  Kiel  In- 
stitute, Germany.  All  are  leading 
economists. 

More  information  about  the  sym- 
posium may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  Sewanee  Economics  Sympos- 
ium in  care  of  the  University. 


Faculty  

New  Insights  from  Ancient  Culture 


In  June  Arthur  J.  Knoll,  professor 
of  history,  assisted  in  leading  a 
group  of  twelve  professors  from  col- 
leges and  universities  in  the  South- 
east on  a  study  tour  of  Egypt.  He 
was  selected  by  the  Duke  University 
Center  for  Islamic  and  Arabian  De- 
velopment Studies,  which  coordi- 
nated the  trip.  The  sponsor  was  the 
National  Council  on  United  States- 
Arab  Relations.  The  participants 
studied  wih  members  of  the  faculty 
of  the  American  University  in  Cairo 
and  made  trips  to  historic  sites  and 
museums  in  Egypt.  Professor  Knoll 
also  took  the  opportunity  to  conduct 
some  research  on  the  subject  of 
Egyptian  Liberalism  between  1919 
and  1939.  As  college  coordinator  for 
the  Duke  University  program,  Pro- 
fessor Knoll  is  instrumental  in 
bringing  each  year  to  Sewanee  sev- 
eral speakers  on  Islamic  and  Arabic 
subjects.  He  has  provided  us  with  a 
collection  of  his  observations  of 
Egypt  in  the  following  article. 


by  Arthur  J.  Knoll 

Our  sponsor,  the  National  Council 
on  United  States-Arab  Relations, 
originally  planned  to  send  us — 
twelve  southern  professors — to  Jor- 
dan for  a  study  tour  in  March  1984. 
Unfortunately,  King  Hussein's 
March  criticism  of  United  State's 
Middle  Eastern  policy,  and  the  Re- 
agan government's  immediate  and 
eager  withdrawl  of  the  Stinger  sale, 
ended  prospects  for  this  trip.  Twelve 
disappointed  professors  sought 
other  tasks  for  their  summer.  Sud- 
denly, in  May,  a  new  opportunity 
presented  itself:  we  were  to  go  to 
Cairo  for  a  month's  study  of  Egyp- 
tian culture  and  politics.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Council, 
Egypt,  bound  to  the  United  States 
by  Camp  David  and  subsidies, 
would  be  our  new  host.  This  proved 
to  be  a  fortuitous  development.  As 
the  juncture  between  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East,  the  home  of  Pharaonic 
culture  and  the  Islamic  heritage, 
Egypt  had  much  to  offer.  A  two-day 
orientation  by  the  National  Council 


Facing  the  Blank  Page 


As  a  tour  leader,  Arthur  Knoll,  professor  of  history,  enjoyed  even  a  bit  of 
the  color  of  the  countryside  on  a  recent  trip  to  Egypt  with  other  university 
professors. 


in  Washington,  D.C.,  gave  us  the 
salient  information:  bottled  water  is 
best  for  drinking;  baksheesh  (gifts) 
are  often  expected;  female  limbs 
should  be  discreetly  covered;  the 
dust  in  Cairo  is  very  penetrating. 

Cairo  made  an  immediate  impres- 
sion upon  us:  dust,  dirt,  confusion, 
continuous  din  of  car  horns,  an  un- 
familiar language,  paper  and  debris 
scattered  about — these  provided  the 
initial  elements  of  culture  shock. 
After  weathering  this  introduction, 
we  observed  one  of  Egypt's  most  im- 
portant assets,  its  people.  They  are 
ubiquitous,  and  they  should  be; 
Cairo  houses  twelve  million  of 
them,  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
country's  population.  The  Egyptians 
are  mostly  poor,  yet  dignified  and 
patient  in  adversity.  Interested  in 
foreigners,  they  are  cultivators  of 
human  contacts.  No  standoffish  be- 
havior or  cultural  aloofness  here. 
Indeed  if  one  wants  conversational 
therapy,  Cairo  is  the  place  where       ' 
sympathetic  listeners  and  eager  dis-  j 
coursers  abound.  Many  will  enter- 
tain you  most  of  the  night, 
particularly  during  the  sacred 
month  of  fasting  called  Ramadan,     j 

Arabic  culture  is  religious,  and  , 
nowhere  is  this  fact  more  evident  ' 
than  in  Cairo.  Mosques  and  mauso-  ! 
leums,  visible  monuments  to  piety,  , 


Sir  Philip  Sidney's  poetic  narrator 
describes  himself:  Biting  my  truant 
pen,  beating  myself  for  spite,/ Fool, 
said  my  muse,  look  in  thy  heart  and 
write.  Sidney's  is  the  lovesick  chev- 
alier though  the  description  might 
as  well  describe  a  typical  under- 
graduate the  night  before  a  paper 
deadline.  Paralysis  in  the  face  of 
blank  white  pages  is  a  malady  fa- 
miliar to  all.  George  Core  and  Wal- 
ter Sullivan  remind  us:  "Even 
Hamlet  did  not  always  exist.  Once 
there  was  a  man  named  Shake- 
speare who  had  an  idea  for  a  play 
and  a  quill  and  ink  and  blank  pa- 
per. He  had  to  decide  how  he 


wanted  to  begin  his  play,  and  he  ( 
had  to  make  his  decision  on  the  ba-| 
sis  of  his  experience  as  a  writer  and 
an  actor  as  well  as  a  reader  and  ob-- 
server  of  plays  written  by  other  i 
people."  | 

No  fine  writer  gets  by  merely      j 
looking  to  his  heart  and  writing.  He 
first  recalls,  not  always  with  the 
same  degree  of  conscious  effort,  two 
bodies  of  knowledge:  his  subject  and 
his  medium — his  language.  The    I 
utility  of  Sullivan  and  Core's  bookl 
is  its  lucid  discussion  of  the  essen-j 
tials  of  verbal  intercourse:  words, 
sentences,  paragraphs.  Writing 
from  the  Inside  portrays  clearly  how 


abound.  Particularly  impressive  is 
the  great  congregrational  mosque  of 
Ihu  Tulum  (A.D.  876-79).  Within  its 
six-and-a-half  acres  we  viewed  the 
pointed  arches  which  gave  inspira- 
tion to  the  European  Gothic.  Egyp- 
tian Islam  is  of  the  tolerant  Sunni 
variety,  whose  major  law  school,  the 
Shafite,  provides  easy  accessibility 
to  the  faith.  Islam  is  nontheistic, 
catholic  in  its  precepts,  and  latitudi- 
narian  in  its  practices.  Lacking  the 
exclusiveness  and  narrow  national 
ethic  of  Judaism,  it  is  a  true  world 
faith  whose  mandate,  like  Christi- 
anity's, is  to  save  all  mankind.  ' 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  equate 
Egyptian  Sunnism  with  the  narrow 
sectarianism  of  Iranian  Shiism .  Al- 
though Egyptian  fundamentalists 
assassinated  Sadat,  Iranian  style 
violence  is  basically  foreign  to 
Egypt.  Indeed  most  Egyptians  view 
Khomeini's  religion  as  doctrinaire, 
exclusive,  and  a  diversion  from  the 
main  path. 

Egypt  provides  a  graphic  illustra- 
tion of  the  effects  of  population 
growth.  (See  Time,  August  6, 1984). 
Each  year  one  million  new  mouths 
swell  the  already  existent  total  of 
forty-six  million  people.  From  our 
hotel  room  we  viewed  the  roof 
dwellers  on  adjacent  apartment 
buildings.  Unable  to  find  space  in 


these  mechanical  aspects  of  lan- 
guage are  the  stuff  of  nuance,  preci- 
sion, and  style.  They  are  a  means  to 
knowledge  and  an  access  to  the 
greater  world  of  other  persons.  The 
metaphysical,  if  I  may,  underpin- 
ning to  this  volume  is  the  profession 
that  it  is  better  to  be  understood 
and  apprehended  than  it  is  to  be 
misunderstood  and  ignored. 

This  is  not  simply  a  volume  for 
students  confined  to  college  class- 
rooms. It  is  a  volume  for  all  of  us 
confronting  the  blank  page.  Its 
wealth  of  examples — Steve  Niki- 
tas's  Riding  the  Rails  to  Irving 
Howe's  Imaging  Labor,  and  a  range 


quarters  below,  they  had  assembled 
rooftop  shanties  into  permanent 
structures.  Under  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  live  the  subterranean  dwellers 
who  have  tunneled  into  the  em- 
bankment along  the  storied  water- 
way. Most  publicized  are  the 
inhabitants  of  the  City  of  the  Dead. 
They  have  created  a  true  necropolis 
in  the  midst  of  historic  Mameluke 
mausoleums  and  tombs,  complete 
with  cars,  telephones,  and 
television. 

In  spite  of  crucial  existential 
problems,  Cairo  and  Egypt  gener- 
ally present  an  often  refreshing 
change  from  things  American.  For- 
tuitously absent  are  current  Ameri- 
can emphases  on  sex,  violence, 
alcohol,  rock  groups,  and  physical 
culture.  Egyptian  television,  for  in- 
stance, refuses  programs  that  the 
Egyptians  consider  in  bad  taste. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  things  Amer- 
ican are  not  popular  in  Egypt.  Our 
accomplishments  in  technology,  if 
not  in  diplomacy,  enjoy  great  re- 
pute. But  perceived  American  life- 
styles deduced  from  video 
misrepresentations  such  as  Dallas 
or  Dynasty  get  less  respect.  Thus, 
although  most  Egyptians  feel  that 
western  expertise  is  worth  borrow- 
ing, some  eschew  our  cultural  heri- 
tage in  part  because  they  fear  a  loss 
of  their  idenity.  Egyptian  intellec- 
tuals generally  suspect  the  West  of 
wanting  to  dominate  the  East — of 
not  being  interested  in  a  duality  of 
cultures. 

The  capstone  of  our  journey,  ac- 
cording to  all,  was  the  viewing  of 
Egyptian  antiquities.  The  grand 
Pyramid  of  Cheops,  the  adjacent  so- 
lar boat  with  the  archeological  sum- 
mary provided  by  its  discoverer,  Dr. 
Malik,  Luxor  with  the  ruins  qfv 
Kanak,  and  Queen  Hatshepsut's 
temple  complex — all  this  served  to 
impress  upon  us  the  immense  age  of 
this  riverain  culture.  With  memo- 
ries of  an  eternal  civilization,  we  re- 
turned to  the  "now"  metropolis  of 
New  York,  to  be  immediately  reim- 
mersed  in  the  drama  of  immediacy 
and  haste  so  characteristic  of  west- 
ern society. 


of  others — give  example  and  En- 
couragement. Good  writing  is  not 
simply  one  thing;  it  is  multitudi- 
nous as  the  tongues  about  us.  The 
elements  of  that  good  writing,  how- 
ever, remain  sure,  tried,  andisafe. 
Writing  from  the  Inside  is  a  remark- 
ably pleasant  way  to  remind. oneself 
of  those  elements  and  draw  forti- 
tude for  the  next  blank  page  around 
the  corner. 
— Don  Keck  DuPree  i 

Editor's  note:  George  Core  is1  editor 
of  the  Sewanee  Review  and  adjunct 
professor  of  English;  Walter  Sulli- 
van teaches  English  at  Vanderbilt. 


Faculty 

Earlier  this  year  three  faculty 
members  of  the  College  were 
awarded  fellowships  for  summer 
study  and  research  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 
Each  received  a  stipend  of  $3,000. 

Edward  B.  King,  professor  of  his- 
tory, used  the  award  to  help  him 
prepare  editions  of  two  unique  col- 
lections of  the  sermons  of  Robert 
Grosseteste,  a  thirteenth-century 
bishop  of  Lincoln  and  first  chancel- 
lor of  Oxford  University.  He  spent  a 
month  last  summer  at  the  British 
Library  in  London  and  six  weeks  at 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  and 
expects  to  complete  the  work  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year. 

Under  the  NEH  grant,  William 
"Mac"  Priestley,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, has  been  studying  "Frege 
and  the  Philosophy  of  Mathematics" 
in  a  seminar  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  The 
material  he  has  been  compiling  will 
eventually  be  incorporated  into  the 
concluding  chapters  of  a  forthcom- 
ing book,  the  second  volume  oiCal- 
culus:  An  Historical  Approach 
(1979).  Professor  Priestley  said  his 
goal  in  these  chapters  is  to  render 
the  flavor  of  the  late  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth-century  events  re- 
lating to  the  problem  of  finding  a 
firm  logical  foundation  for  mathe- 
matical analysis.  Included  will  be 
sketches  of  the  arithmetization  of 
analysis,  elementary  transfinite  set 
theory,  set  theory  paradoxes,  and 
various  philosophical  schools  that 
arose.  A  second  printing  of  the  first 
volume  has  just  been  completed. 
Edward  Carlos,  professor  of  fine 
arts,  spent  the  period  of  June  18  to 
August  10  at  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  Amherst  studying 
"Psychoanalysis,  Contemporary 
Criticism,  and  Shakespeare."  His 
study  and  research  were  made  pos- 
sible by  the  NEH  grant.  Mr.  Carlos 
continues  to  exhibit  his  work  with 
great  success.  Earlier  this  year  he 
completed  an  exhibit  of  pencil  and 
crayon  drawings  at  the  Riverside 
Festival  of  Dance  in  New  York 
City.  The  exhibit  in  the  cloister 
lobby  gallery  of  the  Theatre  of  the 
Riverside  Church  entailed  dance 
portraits  of  some  of  the  nation's 


most  outstanding  dancers.  This 
same  exhibit  will  be  presented  this 
spring  for  the  Southeast  Regional 
Ballet  Association  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  Professor  Carlos 
has  accepted  an  invitation  to  de- 
liver a  paper  based  upon  last  sum- 
mer's research  to  a  conference  on 
"Dreams,  Literature,  and  Film"  at 
the  University  of  Florida  in  Talla- 
hassee. In  addition,  six  of  his  poems 
have  been  published  in  four  differ- 
ent periodicals. 

John  McCarthy,  associate  professor 
of  political  science,  has  taken  a 
leave  of  absence  for  this  academic 
year  to  accept  an  appointment  from 
the  governor  of  California  to  serve 
as  director  of  community  relations 
in  that  state.  In  this  position  he  is 
serving  as  the  governor's  represent- 
ative to  the  various  ethnic  and  ra- 
cial minorities  in  California.  The 
opportunity  to  help  improve  the 
democratic  prossesses  in  one  of  the 
nation's  most  pluralistic  states  is  a 
rare  one  for  a  political  scientist. 

James  G.  Hart,  assistant  professor 
of  history  and  political  science,  is 
writing  a  chapter  for-a  book  on  the 
history  of  Saratov  (USSR),  sched- 
uled for  publication  late  next  year 
by  the  University  of  Illinois  Press. 
The  chapter  is  entitled  "Saratov 
from  Razin  to  Pugachev:  The  Volga 
Frontier  Town  in  the  Time  of  the 
Great  Cossack  Uprisings,  1670- 
1774.1'  The  book  will  be  a  collection 
of  articles  edited  by  Rex  Wade  of 
the  University  of  Hawaii.  Professor 
Hart  has  also  been  assigned  to 
write  the  entry  on  Stepan  Razin, 
the  great  Cossack  rebel  and  Rus- 
sian folk  hero,  for  the  Modern  Ency- 
clopedia of  Russian  and  Soviet 
History.  He  has  also  been  involved 
in  several  recent  conferences  and 
symposia.  In  October  he  chaired  a 
panel  on  Russian  and  Soviet  Poli- 
tics at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Conference  on  Slavic 
Studies  held  at  Virginia  Common- 
wealth University  in  Richmond. 
The  previous  month  he  read  a  paper 
entitled  "Razin's  Second  Coming: 
Pugachev's  Rebellion  in  the  Middle 
Volga  Region,  July-August,  1774" 


Students  Begin  Journal 


Last  spring  a  new  publication  ap- 
peared on  the  Sewanee  scene.  That 
introductory  issue  of  the  University 
of  the  South  Journal  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  attracted  considerable  com- 
ment, mostly  favorable,  throughout 
the  campus. 

Professor  Stephen  E.  Puckette 
sent  the  editors  these  words  of  en- 
couragement: "The  success  of  the 
Journal  is  important  for  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  this  place — it  can  en- 
courage the  serious  and  raise  the 
sights  of  the  less  serious.  If  it  en- 
dures, you  will  have  made  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  University." 

The  first  issue  was  devoted  to  the 
liberal  arts,  a  natural  outgrowth  of 


purposes  for  which  the  Journal  was 
founded.  Many  persons  in  the  Uni- 
versity community  contributed  es- 
says and  monographs  to  make  the 
first  issue  a  success,  notably  W. 
Brown  Patterson,  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege, who  prepared  a  paper  on  "Mar- 
lowe's Doctor  Faustus  and  the 
Pursuit  of  Secular  Learning  "  and 
Brown  Foundation  Fellow  Alan 
Cheuse,  who  submitted  a  short 
story  entitled  "Big  Mouth." 

The  development  of  this  new  jour- 
nal deserves  watching.  Further  in- 
formation or  a  copy  of  the  Journal 
may  be  obtained  by  writing:  The 
Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Uni- 
versity Station,  Sewanee,  Tennessee 
37375. 


Robert  W.  Lundlin,  chairman  of  the  psychology  department,  pauses  c 
the  walk  of  the  Bishop's  Common,  (Photo:  Lyn  Hutchinson) 


at  the  Third  International  Confer- 
ence of  the  Study  Group  on  Eight- 
eenth-Century Russia  held  at 
Indiana  University  in  Bloomington. 
On  March  10,  before  the  Mid-Atlan- 
tic Slavic  Conference  held  at  Haver- 
ford  College  in  Philadelphia, 
Professor  Hart  read  a  paper  dealing 
with  the  Razin  Rebellion,  while  on 
the  same  day  another  of  his  papers, 
"Stalin  and  the  Ukranian  Famine 
of  1932-34:  'Recent'  Historiography" 
was  read  at  a  symposium  held  at 
Memphis  State  University.  In  July 
and  August  he  attended  the  Sum- 
mer Research  Laboratory  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana- 
Champaign,  and  did  research  on  the 
history  of  Russia's  Volga  frontier  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries. 

Three  members  of  the  psychology 
department  are  contributing  writ- 
ers to  the  four-volume  Encyclopedia 
of  Psychology  (John  Wiley  and  Sons 
Publishers),  which  was  published  in 
June. 

Robert  W.  Lundin,  Kenan  Profes- 
sor of  Psychology  and  department 
chairman,  was  co-editor  of  all  bio- 
graphies for  the  encyclopedia.  Mr. 
Lundin,  Charles  S.  Peyser,  Timothy 
Keith-Lucas,  and  former  visiting 
professor  Parker  Lichtenstein  con- 
tributed 265  biographies  and  nine 
entries. 

Professor  Lundin  is  also  the  au- 
thor of  Theories  and  Systems  in 
Psychology  (D.  C.  Heath  and  Com- 
pany), the  third  edition  of  which  is 
being  published  early  next  year. 

Several  members  of  the  University 
faculty,  along  with  family  members 
and  students,  participated  last  May 
30  in  observations  made  of  the  an- 
nular solar  eclipse.  Some  joined  as- 
tronomers who  traveled  to  Rico, 
Georgia,  near  the  center  of  the 
eclipse  path,  a  site  reserved  by  the 
Barnard  Astronomical  Society  of 
Chattanooga.  Jack  Lorenz,  profes- 
sor of  physics,  and  his  wife,  Anne, 
took  the  opportunity  to  photograph 
some  of  the  equipment  being  used 
by  astronomers  at  Rico.  Their  objec- 
tive was  to  assemble  a  set  of  color 
slides  to  instruct  astronomy  stu- 
dents in  the  many  methods  of  ob- 
serving solar  eclipses. 


Frank  Hart  and  Eric  Ellis,  profes- 
sors of  physics,  and  students  viewed 
and  studied  the  eclipse  with  the 
University  Observatory's  Clestron 
Five  telescope,  using  a  full  aperture 
Mylar  Solar  Screen  filter.  They 
magnified  the  sun's  image  about 
thirty-one  times  and  conducted  sev- 
eral public  viewing  sessions. 

Polaroid  photographs  and  time 
measurements  were  made  by  Fran- 
cis Cordell,  director  of  the  Alvan 
Clark  telescope  restoration  project 
at  Sewanee.  He  used  a  six-inch 
Newtonian  reflector  telescope  that 
he  designed  and  constructed  with 
mostly  wooden  parts.  The  photo- 
graphs at  a  magnification  of  about 
thirty-six  times  revealed  a  number 
of  sun  spots. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  Sewanee, 
Professor  Charles  Foreman  and 
David  Camp,  emeritus  professor  of 
chemistry,  were  viewing  the  92-per- 
cent partial  eclipse  from  the  roof  of 
Cleveland  Hall.  They  projected  the 
solar  image  on  a  screen  for  public 
viewing  by  about  fifty  University 
staff  and  faculty  members. 

Edward  Carlos,  professor  of  fine 
arts,  spent  the  period  of  June  18  to 
August  10  at  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  Amherst  studying 
"Psychoanalysis,  Contemporary 
Criticism,  and  Shakespeare."  His 
study  and  research  were  made  pos- 
sible by  the  NEH  grant.  Mr.  Carlos 
continues  to  exhibit  his  work  with 
great  success.  Earlier  this  year  he 
completed  an  exhibit  of  pencil  and 
crayon  drawings  at  the  Riverside 
Festival  of  Dance  in  New  York 
City.  The  exhibit  in  the  cloister 
lobby  gallery  of  the  Theatre  of  the 
Riverside  Church  entailed  dance 
portraits  of  some  of  the  nation's 
most  outstanding  dancers.  This 
same  exhibit  will  be  presented  this 
spring  for  the  Southeast  Regional 
Ballet  Association  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  Professor  Carlos 
has  accepted  an  invitation  to  de- 
liver a  paper  based  upon  last  sum- 
mer's research  to  a  conference  on 
"Dreams,  Literature,  and  Film"  at 
the  University  of  Florida  in  Talla- 
hassee. In  addition,  six  of  his  poems 
have  been  published  in  four  differ- 
ent periodicals. 


Ideology 


Timely 
Subject  for 
Beatties 


Rosemary  Ruether,  the  Georgia 
Harkness  professor  at  Garrett- 
Evangelical  Theological  Seminary 
on  the  campus  of  Northwestern 
University,  will  deliver  the  Samuel 
Marshall  Beattie  Lectures  February 
27  and  28. 

Her  three  lectures  will  carry  the 
general  theme  of  "God,  Humanity, 
and  the  Church  in  Feminist 
Critique." 

Registration,  beginning  at  4  p.m. 
on  February  27,  will  be  followed  by 
Evening  Prayer  at  5:15.  Then  the 
first  lecture  will  begin  at  8  p.m.  in 
Convocation  Hall.  Its  title  will  be 
"The  Image  of  God  and  Humanity 
as  Male  and  Female:  Are  Women 
Theomorphic?" 

The  remaining  lectures  will  be 
given  the  next  morning--"Sexism 
and  Evil:  Is  There  a  Place  for  Dual- 
ism in  Feminist  Theology?"  and 
then  "Christ  and  Masculinism:  Can 
Christology  be  Liberated  from 
Patriarchy?" 

Professor  Ruether  was  educated 
at  Scripps  College  in  Claremont, 
California,  and  at  Claremont  Grad- 
uate School.  For  ten  years  she 
taught  historical  theology  at  How- 
ard University  School  of  Religion, 
reaching  the  rank  of  associate  pro- 
fessor. In  addition  to  several  visit- 
ing lectureships,  she  has  met 
approximately  500  speaking  en- 
gagements at  major  universities 
and  church  conventions.  A  score  of 
her  books  and  numerous  articles 
have  been  published.  She  is  a  col- 
umnist for  the  National  Catholic 
Reporter  and  a  contributing  editor 
for  Christianity  and  Crisis  and  The 
Ecumenist.  She  holds  seven  honor- 
ary degrees. 

Persons  wishing  further  informa- 
tion may  notify  Patricia  Smith  at 
the  School  of  Theology. 


Coinmitment  to  Mission 

by  the  Very  Rev.  John  E.  Booty 

On  November  1  we  celebrated  the  first  anniversary  of  SPCK  with  a 
public  lecture  at  Sewanee  given  by  the  Right  Reverand  John  Howe, 
who  was  for  fourteen  years  General  Secretary  of  the  Anglican  Con- 
sultative Council  and  is  now  a  consultant  to  SPCK.  While  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  in  the  U.S.A.  is  independent,  it  is 
lodged  in  Hamilton  Hall,  now  the  center  of  activities  for  the  School  of 
Theology,  and  is  sustained  in  many  ways  by  the  University  of  the 
South. 


We  are  engaged,  therefore,  in  a  significant  missionary  outreach. 
SPCK  is  arousing  an  interest  in  and  a  commitment  to  missions  here 
in  a  way  that  is  simply  not  possible  through  a  course  or  a  workshop. 
Its  administrative  assistant  is  Karen  Crippen.  She  and  her  husband, 
a  seminary  middler,  were  for  years  missionaries  in  Asia  and  in  Af- 
rica. Karen's  office  is  a  veritable  museum  of  gracious  and  impressive 
artifacts  from  Burma,  Kenya  and  elsewhere.  The  first  project  to  reach 
completion  is  that  of  providing  prayer  books  in  Spanish  for  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Honduras,  where  alumnus  Leo  Frade  is  bishop;  and 
where  a  graduate  of  last  year,  Carmen  Guerrero,  is  also  at  work.  An- 
other project  will  involve  translating  EFM  materials  into  Spanish 
through  the  church  in  Mexico.  While  we  shall  continue  to  have  some 
overseas  students  and  send  some  of  our  students  to  the  Overseas  Mis- 
sions Center  in  Ventnor,  New  Jersey,  each  January,  SPCK/USA  is 
the  most  important  involvement  i 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  time  to  come  we  shall  as  a  school  be  more 
vitally  related  to  the  third  world,  possibly  through  the  exchange  of 
students  with  the  new  seminary  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
through  work  projects  in  various  places.  Each  week  we  have  a  service 
of  evening  prayer  in  Spanish,  and  more  and  more  of  our  students  are 
becoming  involved  in  the  language.  Thus  more  and  more  are  becom- 
ing candidates  for  experience  among  Hispanic  people  overseas  and  at 
home. 


It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  develop  in  the  near  future  a 
program  of  outreach  to  the  people  of  Appalachia  in  the  spirit  of  mu- 
tual responsibility  and  interdependence,  renouncing  the  old  colonial- 
ist way  of  doing  mission.  There  are  plans  for  this. 


Finally,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  grasp  the  essential  nature  of 
mission  as  being  outreach  to  those  who  know  not  Christ,  people  in  our 
midst  as  well  as  people  far  distant.  In  a  way,  an  important  way,  to  be 
in  Christ  is  to  be  a  missionary,  one  who  is  sent  out  as  a  disciple  of 
Christ  to  "make  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  teaching  them  to 
observe  all"  that  Christ  has  commanded  them,  "to  prea*ch  good  news 
to  the  poor.  . .  to  proclaim  release  to  the  captives  and  recovering  of 
sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  those  who  are  oppressed,  to  pro- 
claim the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord."  The  School  of  Theology  should 
be  known  as  the  School  of  Mission,  engaging  itself  in  the  i 
which  is  Christ's 


New  DuBose 
Symposium 

Beginning  next  year  the  School  of 
Theology  will  initiate  a  theological 
symposium,  which  will  gather  into 
a  single  event  the  three  annual  lec- 
ture series  traditionally  held  at  Se- 
wanee in  different  seasons  of  the 
year. 

The  first  DuBose  Theological 
Symposium,  as  it  has  been  named, 
will  be  held  next  October  15  and  16 
and  will  consist  of  three  lectures. 
This  first  symposium  will  celebrate 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Karl  Barth,  the  Swiss  theo- 
logian and  leader  of  Neo-Orthodoxy, 
who  became  a  center  of  resistence  to 
Adolph  Hitler. 

In  addition  to  the  three'  main  lec- 
tures, six  papers  will  be  read  on  the 
general  theme  of  the  symposium.  A 
call  for  papers  is  being  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  symposium,  the 
Rev.  William  Hethcock.  Interested 
persons  should  notify  Mr.  Hethcock 
as  soon  as  possible  through  his  of- 
fice at  the  School  of  Theology. 

Three  noted  theologians  will  lec- 
ture on  the  life  and  theology  of 
Barth,  and  Mr.  Hethcock  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  combination  of 
lectures  and  papers  will  attract 
even  greater  interest  than  the  pre- 
vious series  had  attracted 
individually. 

One  of  the  principal  lectures 
within  the  symposium  will  be  the 
John  White  Arrington  Lecture, 
which  is  endowed.  Another  will  be 
the  Samuel  Marshall  Beattie 
Lecture. 
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St.  Luke's  Day  and  DuBose  Lectures 


The  celebration  of  St.  Luke's  Day 
was  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
DuBose  Lectures  October  16  and  17 
at  the  School  of  Theology. 

In  addition  to  the  three  stirring 
lectures  given  by  Dr.  B.  Davie  Na- 
pier, alumni  enjoyed  a  banquet  at 
Cravens  Hall,  with  almost  200  per- 
sons attending  and  an  alumni 
luncheon  after  a  Eucharist,  with 
seventy  in  attendance.  The  senior 
class  joined  alumni  for  the  c 


Vice-Chancellor  Ayres  spoke 
briefly  about  the  future  of  the 
School  of  Theology,  and  Dean  Booty 
shared  his  thoughts  about  some  of 
the  issues  facing  the  Seminary. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the 
search  for  new  faculty  members. 
The  Seminary  is  in  need  of  profes- 
sors of  ethics,  pastoral  theology, 
homiletics,  and  possibly  Christian 
education. 

William  Whipple,  vice-president 


for  development,  spoke  about  the 
one  percent  support,  reminding  his 
audience  of  the  church's  need  to 
provide  funding  for  theological 
education. 

W.  R.  "Bob"  Abstein,  alumni 
president,  said  he  was  gratified  to 
see  so  many  alumni  in  attendance. 
He  urges  those  who  missed  this 
year's  meeting  and  lectures  to  make 
plans  to  visit  their  Seminary's  new 
home. 


A  Life  Dedicated  to  Service 


~th 


by  Scott  Arnold,  T'87 
The  role  of  servanthood  is  not  a  for- 
eign one  to  Bill  Squire. 

A  senior  and  president  of  the 
1984-85  School  of  Theology's  stu- 
dent body,  Bill  views  his  student  ex- 
ecutory role  more  as  ministry  than 
as  authoratative  responsibility.  "I 
see  myself  as  the  link  between  the 
student  body  and  the  dean  and  ad- 
ministrative staff,"  he  says.  "I  see 
opportunity  to  serve  the 
community." 

Indeed,  fulfilling  Christ's  com- 
mand to  be  "servant  of  all"  is  a 
charge  Bill  does  not  take  lightlyt , 
Whether  in  regard  to  his  previous 
military  career  as  an  Army  lieuten- 
ant colonel,  or  to  his  present  activi- 
ties in  the  School  of  Theology,  or  to 
his  future  role  as  a  priest  in  the  Di- 
ocese of  Middle  Tennessee,  Bill  sees 
his  life  in-service  to  others,  "Ser- 
vanthood is  upwards  in  my  mind. 
That  is  what  we  are  called  to  do  as 
priests — serve." 

Immediately  prior  to  coming  to 
Sewanee  in  1982,  Bill  was  com- 
mander of  law  enforcement  at  Fort 
Campbell,  Kentucky.  According  to 
Bill,  the  concept  of  servanthood  as 
it  applies  to  the  military  is  a  very 
meaningful  one.  Throughout  his 
twenty-three  years  in  the  Army, 
five  of  which  he  served  as  an  infan- 
tryman and  eighteen  as  a  commis- 
sioned officer,  including  combat 
duty  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
in  Vietnam  as  well  as  ten  years  as  a 
military  police  officer,  Bill  looked 
on  his  vocation  as  something  more 
than  just  a  job;  he  saw  himself  as  a 
minister  and  "defender  of  freedom." 
He  further  considered  his  work  as 
that  of  peacemaker  and  peacekee- 
per, two  important  functions  he 
wants  to  carry  into  his  ordained 
ministry,  the  life  for  which  he  left 
military  service. 


At  the  recommendation  of  his 
bishop,  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  E. 
Sanders,  Bill  left  his  home  parish  in 
Clarksville,  Tennessee,  to  attend 
Sewanee,  a  move  Bill  does  not  re- 
gret. "I  truly  love  the  mountain, 
and  I  really  love  the  University  and 
the  Seminary,"  he  says.  "I'm  very 
excited  that  this  is  the  place  I've 
been  led  to." 

Bill  notes  that  the  School  of  The- 
ology has  had  a  great  deal  of  influ- 
ence on  his  scholastic  and  spiritual 
life.  Upon  graduation  this  spring, 
Bill  will  be  able  to  add  a  Master  of 
Divinity  degree  to  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree in  criminal  justice,  a  master's 
degree  in  administration  of  justice, 
and  a  degree  from  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  Academy. 

But  the  additional  degree  is  not 
all  Bill  will  have  received  from 
Sewanee. 

"The  School  of  Theology  has 
many  strengths,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  faculty,"  he  observes. 
"They  are  concerned  about  the  stu- 
dent and  the  student's  priestly 
formation." 

Dean  John  Booty,  with  whom  Bill 
has  worked  especially  closely  dur- 
ing his  student  body  presidency,  has 
been  a  positive  guiding  force  in 
Bill's  life  at  Sewanee.  "His  (Dean 
Booty's)  spiritual  direction  has  been 
an,  obvious  asset  to  the  entire  com- 
munity." Bill  meets  regularly  with 
Dean  Booty  to  discuss  student  con- 
cerns. "We  deal  with  anything  that 
affects  the  Seminary." 

Bill  also  points  out  that  the  re- 
cent move  of  the  Seminary  to  Ham- 
ilton Hall,  previously  part  of  the 
Sewanee  Academy,  is  a  definite 
"plus"  to  the  community.  "The  move 
to  Hamilton  Hall  gave  us  adequate 
facilities  which  enhance  the  aca- 
demic environment." 

But  Bill  is  involved  in  more  than 
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Bill  Squire  gets  his  feet  off  the  floor  while  attacking  a  stack  of  required 
reading  at  the  School  of  Theology.  (Photo:  Scott  Arnold) 


the  academics  of  Seminary  life  and 
has  responsibilities  beyond  his  stud- 
ies. In  addition  to  serving  on  the  Se- 
wanee Community  Council  as 
student  body  representative,  Bill's 
most  demanding  school-related  du- 
ties are  those  as  the  student  body 
president  who  takes  the  needs  of 
the  entire  student  body  before  the 
administration.  "I  chair  the  Execu- 
tive. Committee,  the  governing  body 
of  St.  Luke's  community,  which  in- 
cludes faculty,  staff,  students,  and 
spouses,"  he  says.  "We  try  to  be  in- 
volved in  all  facets  of  the 
Seminary." 

Bill  also  has  a  family  to  consider. 
He  and  his  wife,  Peg  (who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Seminary  spouses'  orga- 
nization), have  six  children  between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-four. 
The  youngest,  Sandi,  is  in  the  tenth 


grade  at  St.  Andrew's-Sewanee 
School. 

Although  Bill  is  looking  forward 
to  graduation,  he  will  miss  the  life 
he  will  leave  behind.  "I  have  felt 
privileged  to  serve  the  community," 
he  says.  "I'm  excited  about  my  fu- 
ture ministry,  but  I  will  leave  with 
mixed  emotions  because  of  this  com- 
munity. I  will  find  it  difficult  to 

Bill  is  presently  interested  in  en- 
tering the  parish  priesthood  once  he 
does  leave  Sewanee,  but  he  also  is 
considering  enhancing  that  minis- 
try; by  serving  as  a  police,  or  per- 
haps a  prison,  chaplain.  "I'm 
interested  in  going  into  some  aspect 
of  the  criminal  justice  field  as  a 
priest." 

Wherever  Bill  goes,  one  thing  is 
for  sure;  he  will  go  there  to  serve. 


Alumni  Council  Adds  Praises 


by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Abstein 

A  very  spirited  Alumni  Council 
meeting  was  held  on  October  16  at 
the  new  Seminary  location  of  Ham- 
ilton Hall.  The  members  had  a  tour 
of  the  facilities,  which  have  been  re- 
furished  in  a  very  beautiful  way. 
The  appointments  throughout  are 
not  only  functional  but  are  deco- 
rated in  exquisite  taste  befitting  a 
major  Seminary  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Resolutions  of  thanksgiv- 
ing were  offered  in  appreciation  to 
Vice-  Chancellor  Ayres,  design  coor- 
dinator Bimmie  McGee,  Tom  Wat- 
son, Patricia  Smith,  and  Carl  Reid, 
all  of  whom  played  instrumental 
roles  in  the  transition  from  the  old 
to  the  new.  It  was  a  major  task  and, 
from  our  vantage  point,  very  well 
done. 

Dean  Booty  noted  that  construc- 
tion of  a  new  chapel  and  renovation 
of  Quintard  Hall  are  yet  to  be  ac- 
complished. Quintard  Hall  will  be 
the  site  of  new  single-student  and 
married-student  housing,  the  Edu- 
cation for  Ministry  Program,  and 
several  other  activities. 


The  dean  also  reported  that  the 
student  morale  is  high  and  that  the 
move  to  the  new  facilities  had  over- 
whelming support  from  the  student 
body. 

William  U.  Whipple  gave  a  report 
on  the  one-percent  program,  which 
has  resulted  in  support  of  $72,000, 
as  of  that  date.  This  money  is  going 
directly  to  the  School  of  Theology, 
and  Dean  Booty  said  the  bulk  of 
these  funds  are  being  used  for  stu- 
dent aid.  He  cited  the  continuing 
trend  of  high  debt  for  graduating 


:.  Often  a  graduate  will  have 
a  debt  of  $15,000  or  $16,000. 

We  are  looking  for  a  "few  good 
alumni,"  who  would  like  to  take  a 
leadership  role  in  the  support  of 
their  Seminary.  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Alumni  Council  are  re- 
tiring from  their  three-year  terms 
of  office.  They  are  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Richard  Bridgford,  John  Jenkins, 
Charles  McKimmon,  and  King  Oeh- 
mig.  We  are  grateful  for  their  dedi- 
cated service  to  the  Seminary  and 
the  University  of  the  South. 


Nominations  for  Alumni  Council  Membership 

I  present  the  name  of 


Telephone 

Please  mail  before  January  15,  1985,  to: 
The  Dean's  Office 
The  School  of  Theology 
Sewanee,  Tennessee  37375 


Altogether  we  shall  fill  five  va- 
cancies, and  the  election  will  be 
held  in  the  following  manner: 

1)  Nominations  may  be  submitted 
using  the  form  printed  below.  These 
must  be  returned  by  January  15, 
1985. 

2)  All  nominees  will  be  contacted 
about  their  willingness  to  serve  and 
asked  to  submit  a  brief  biography. 
These  must  be  returned  by  Febru- 
ary 15, 1985. 

3)  A  list  often  nominees  will  be 
selected  from  all  of  the  candidates 
by  the  Alumni  Council,  and  ballots 
will  be  mailed  to  all  alumni  in  early 
March. 

4)  The  deadline  for  ballots  will  be 
April  1,  and  all  candidates  will  be 
notified  of  the  election  results.  The 
next  council  meeting  will  be  held 
April  30. 

If  you  know  a  person  willing  to 
serve,  please  consider  nominating 
him  or  her  for  this  important  role  in 
the  continuing  work  of  the 
Seminary. 


Sports 

Grid  Squad 
Looks  to  1985 

The  Tigers  ended  a  frustrating  year 
with  a  38-33  loss  to  Samford  Uni- 
versity in  Birmingham  in  a  game 
that  was  interrupted  by  tornado 
warnings. 

The  Tigers,  after  taking  a  quick 
10-0  first-quarter  lead,  hung  on  to 
take  a  24-21  margin  into  the  locker- 
room  at  halftime.  The  Tigers  re- 
turned after  the  intermission  to  see 
the  Bulldogs  score  seventeen  unan- 
swered points  for  a  38-24  fourth- 
quarter  lead.  Time  ran  out  as  the 
Tigers'  rally  came  up  short.  Sewa- 
nee  ended  the  year  with  a  0-9 
record. 

Several  Tiger  players  proved  to 
be  bright  spots  during  the  otherwise 
disappointing  season.  Quarterback 
Bobby  Morales,  C'87,  led  the  Col- 
lege Athletic  Conference  in  passing 
by  throwing  for  1,640  yards  and 
four  touchdowns.  David  Pack,  C'85, 
tied  his  own  school  record  for 
catches  in  one  season  with  fifty-six, 
and  Lee  Pride,  C'85,  also  had  a  good 
year  with  thirty-six  receptions  for 
600  yards  and  five  touchdowns.  Ti- 
ger punter,  Brian  Mainwaring, 
C'86,  punted  forty-five  times  aver- 
aging 40.5  yards  per  punt. 

Three  Sewanee  players  were 
named  to  the  College  Athletic  Con- 
ference all-conference  team.  David 
Pack,  C'85,  was  named  for  the  third 
consecutive  year,  while  Dan  Rather, 
C'85,  and  Clark  Johnson,  C'86,  were 
named  for  the  second  straight  year. 

The  Tigers  will  open  their  1985 
campaign  against  the  Samford  Uni- 
versity Bulldogs  September  7  at 
McGee  Field  in  Sewanee. 

Men's  Cross  Country 

The  Sewanee  men's  cross  country 
team  finished  fifth  as  a  team  in  the 
NCAA  South  Regional  Champion- 
ships, held  in  Sewanee  November 
10. 

In  the  fifth-place  team  finish,  Se- 
wanee's  John  Butcher,  C'85,  took 
third  place  individually  with  a  time 
of  26:20.  Paul  Pfefferkorn,  C'86,  fin- 
ished in  thirteenth  place  with  a 
time  of  27:12.  The  Tigers,  overall, 
had  a  strong  showing  with  three 
runners  finishing  in  the  top  sixteen. 
Emorv  won  the  team  championship. 

Butcher  qualified  for  the  NCAA 
Division  111  Nationals  at  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University. 

The  Tigers,  on  October  27,  trav- 
eled to  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  to 
compete  in  the  conference  champi- 
onships and  captured  a  third-place 
team  finish,  as  well  as  an  individ- 
ual first.  Butcher  took  first  individ- 
ually with  a  time  of  26:37  for  the 
five-mile  course.  Pfefferkorn  and 
Allen  Etheridge,  C'88,  ran  well  for 
the  Tigers. 

Women's  Cross  Country 

The  Sewanee  women's  cross  country 
team  finished  second  in  the  Wom- 
en's Intercollegiate  Athletic  Confer- 


Quarterback  Bobby  Morales  (I)  looks  for  a  receiver  as  Todd  Rutz  (67)  and  Reggie  Benson  (33)  i 
against  Rose-  Hulman  Institute.   (Photo:  Lyn  Hutchinson) 


ence  meet  and  fifth  in  the  Women's 
NCAA  South  Regional  Champion- 
ships to  end  a  successful  season. 

The  WLAC  meet  saw  Virginia 
Brown,  C'87,  capture  the  Individual 
Championship  and  lead  the  Tigers 
to  a  second  place  team  finish  behind 
Rhodes  College.  Brown  ran  the 
course  with  a  time  of  20:18.  Tucker 
Deaton,  C'87,  also  ran  a  good  race, 
finishing  tenth,  with  a  time  of 
24:31.  Both  Brown  and  Deaton  were 
named  All-WIAC. 

The  Women's  NCAA  South  Re- 
gional Championships  were  held  at 
Sewanee  on  November  10  and  the 
host  Tigers  finished  fifth  in  a  seven- 
team  field.  Virginia  Brown,  once 
again,  turned  in  the  best  finish  for 
the  team  with  a  thirteenth  place 
performance.  Her  time  for  the 
three-mile  course  was  19:42.  Catho- 
lic University  of  America  won  the 
event. 

Volleyball 

The  Tiger  volleyball  team  finished 
its  season  with  a  second-place  finish 
in  the  Women's  Intercollegiate  Ath- 
letic Conference  Tournament. 

After  a  first-match  loss  to  Mary- 
ville  (16-14,  11-15, 15-110),  the  Ti- 
gers went  on  to  win  four  straight 
over  Asbury,  Rhodes,  Fisk,  and  Be- 
rea  to  put  them  into  the  tourna- 
ment finals.  The  Tigers  met 
Maryville  in  the  finals  and  were  not 
able  to  win  any  games  in  the  match, 
losing  two  straight  15-8  and  15-9. 
Lizz  Epps,  C'86,  was  named  to  the 
all-  tournament  team.  Coach  Nancy 
Ladd  felt  that  the  experience  of 
playing  in  the  finals  will  help  the 
Tigers  next  year. 

Field  Hockey 

The  Sewanee  women's  field  hockey 
team  closed  out  its  season  by  cap- 


turing its  second  consecutive  Wom- 
en's Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Conference  Tournament 
championship. 

The  Tigers  defeated  Asbury  4-0  in 
a  preliminary  game  and  then  shut 
out  Transylvania  1-0  in  the  champi- 
onship contest. 

Sewanee  dominated  Asbury  dur- 
ing the  match-up,  piling  up  forty- 
four  shots  on  goal  compared  to  only 
five  by  the  losers.  Jennifer  Cook, 
C'86,  led  the  Tiger  attack  with  two 
goals  and  one  assist.  Cook  is  also 


the  Tigers'  leading  scorer  for  the 

Against  Transylvania,  "We  really 
played  better  than  the  score  shows," 
commented  head  coach  Jeannie  Fis- 
singer.  In  that  contest,  Danielle 
Gothie  scored  the  lone  goal  late  in 
the  first  half,  and  the  Tigers  held  on 
to  capture  their  second 
championship. 

Both  Cook  and  Gothis  were 
named  to  the  all-tournament  team. 

The  Tigers  finished  the  season 
with  an  8-5-1  record. 


Bill  Huyck,  University  athletic  director,  and  TedBitondo,  retired  swim- 
ming coach,  stand  below  the  Stuart  Scott  record  board  after  dedication 
ceremonies  at  the  Juhan  Gymnasium  pool. 


Kim  Valek  scores 


Canoe  Team 


The  competition  finally  caught  up 
with  Sewanee  in  this  year's  South- 
ern Intercollegiate  Canoe 
Championships. 

Western  Carolina  University  rode 
its  success  in  the  downriver  to  give 
Sewanee  its  second  loss  only  in  the 
thirteen  years  of  the  championship. 
The  Carolina  team  edged  Sewanee 
by  only  thirty  points,  and  the  two 
leaders  left  the  other  eight  teams 
far  behind. 

Carrie  Ashton,  coach  and  Outing 
Club  director,  said  Sewanee's 
younger  team  members  were  very 


disappointed' in  the  loss,  but  they 
were  consoled  by  the  coaches  who 
have  been  watching  the  competition 
grow  stronger. 

"This  team  was  as  good  as  the 
teams  of  the  past,  but  Western  Car- 
olina was  much  improved,"  Ashton 
said.  "This  is  good  for  competition, 
and  next  year  we'll  have  some  extra 
incentive." 

Champs 

Carrie  Ashton,  Sewanee's  Outing 
Club  director,  took  first  place  in  two 
events  this  past  summer  at  the 
Open  Canoe  National  Champion- 


ships on  the  Nantahala  River  in 
North  Carolina. 

Already  a  past  national  champion 
andan  Olympian,  Carrie  won  the 
open  canoe  singles  (short  class)  and 
joined  with  Elizabeth  Johns  of  the 
Nantahala  Center  to  capture  the 
open  canoe  doubles  event  for 
women.  She  also  paddled  to  a  third 
place  with  Angus  Morrison  of  the 
Nantahala  Center  in  the  mixed 
open  canoe  championships. 

Doug  Cameron,  Bishop's  Common 
director,  and  Steve  Puckette,  profes- 
sor of  mathematics,  paddled  to  a 
third  place  in  downriver  and  to  a 
sjxth  place  in  slalom  for  a  fifth  over- 
all in  the  C-II  class. 


Great  Promise 
for  Cagers 

A  nice  blend  of  experienced  players 
and  newcomers  portends  a  bright 
season  for  the  Tigers  on  the  cage 
court,  although  Coach  Bobby  Dwyer 
says  much  depends  on  how  quickly 
the  players  begin  working  together. 

Senior  Jim  Startz,  last  year's  all- 
conference  and  NCAA  all-district 
pick,  will  lead  the  Tigers  into  an- 
other tough  schedule.  Juniors  Jim 
Folds  and  Steve  Kretsch,  along  with 
senior  Ellis  Simmons  and  sopho- 
more Rob  Scott  are  expected  to  con- 
tribute this  season. 

The  Tigers  play  several  non-con- 
ference opponents,  including  the 
Citadel,  a  Division  I  team,  before 
beginning  their  CAC  schedule. 

Women's  Basketball 

Returning  three  starters,  including 
a  consensus  Little  All-  American, 
the  Sewanee  women's  basketball 
team  is  optomistic  about  the  1984- 
85  season  and  its  chances  to  im- 
prove on  last  year's  10-15  record. 

They  are  led  by  all-conference 
center  Kim  Valek,  last  year's  lead- 
■  ing  rebounder  and  scorer  with  an 
average  of  18.9  points  and  10.2  re- 
bounds per  game.  The  team's  second 
leading  scorer,  Susy  Steele,  also  has 
returned. 

Coach  Nancy  Ladd  feels  that  the 
experience  among  her  four  starting 
sophomores  will  be  the  difference  in 
the  upcoming  season. 

Swimming 

The  Sewanee  men's  and  women's 
swim  teams  are  expecting  a  good 
year  with  several  returning  letter- 
men  from  last  year's  squads. 

Senior  captain  Kyle  Bennett,  jun- 
iors Jack  Krupnick  and  Forrest 
McClain,  and  sophomore  David 
Lawrence  are  expected  to  lead  the 
men's  squad.  The  men  opened  the 
season  with  an  upset  win  over  Geor- 
gia State.  Coach  Cliff  Afton  has 
hopes  that  the  men  will  do  well 
throughout  the  season  and  during 
the  Centre  Invitational  and  Liberal 
Arts  Swimming  and  Diving 
Invitational. 

The  women's  swim  team  is  led  by 
sophomore  Marilyn  Bean  and  junior 
diver  Melissa  Bulkley.  Bulkley 
went  to  the  nationals-her  freshman 
year,  but  had  to  sit  out  her  sopho- 
more year  due  to  injuries.  The 
women  are  also  expecting  to  have  a 
good  season,  expecially  in  the  Wom- 
en's Intercollegiate  Athletic  Confer- 
ence meet  later  this  season. 

Wrestling 

According  to  Coach  Yogi  Anderson, 
this  year's  Sewanee  wrestling  team 
could  be  one  of  the  more  talented 
teams  that  he  has  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  coach  in  his  seven  years  at 
Sewanee. 

Returning  from  last  year's  13-6 
team  will  be  junior  Armando  Basar- 
rate,  along  with  Rob  McGehee,  Sor- 
rell  Chew,  Brian  Masters,  Rob 
Mcintosh  and  heavyweights  David 
Lee  and  Paul  Todd  Nicks. 

Coach  Anderson  also  likes  the 
freshman  crop  of  wrestlers  which 
have  impressive  high  school  creden- 
tials and  show  promise. 


Alumni  Affairs 


Homecoming  Parade:  Bigger  Every  Year 
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J>w<gA(  Ogter,  C'64,  and  Aw  u«/e, 
Barbara,  led  the  class  of  64  during 
the  Homecoming  parade. 


Variety  Marks 
Homecoming 
'84 


coming  something  of  a  tradition. 
Doc  Cravens  and  Morey  Hart  gath- 
ered their  1934  class  just  next  door 
at  the  Holiday  Inn  for  a  fiftieth  re- 

i.  The  older  exornati  met  at  the 
home  of  Dr.  Roger  Way,  C'30. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  reunion 
scale,  the  class  of  1979,  led  by  Tara 
Homecoming  1984  proved  that  Se-       Seeley,  filled  the  hospitality  tent  for 
wanee  Homecomings  can  indeed  get    dinner  and  plenty  of  fellowship, 
larger  and  better.  If  you  are  anticipating  a  reunion 

The  banquets,  dances,  parades,         next  year,  mark  your  calendar  for 
reunions,  dedications,  sports  events.    Homecoming  1985 — October  25-26. 
and  luncheons  filled  every  available    The  Tigers  will  play  Washington 
hour  and  space  on  the  weekend  of         and  Lee. 
October  26-28. 

Homecoming  was  launched  with 
the  alumni  buffet  dinner  Friday 
night  in  Cravens  Hall  which  was 
preceded  by  a  get-acquainted  party 
and  followed  by  the  annual  alumni 
dance — three  styles  of  music  to  try 
to  fit  various  ages  and  tastes. 

The  class  of  1939  started  early, 
even  before  the  banquet,  with  a 
picnic  lunch  at  the  home  of  William 
S.  Mann  on  Sherwood  Road. 

The  Associated  Alumni  meeting 
Saturday  morning  was  preceded  by 
a  Eucharist  in  All  Saints'  Chapel, 
while  the  alumni  fun  run  began 
outside  on  University  Avenue.  The 
class  of  1949  held  a  breakfast  and 
then  a  reunion  luncheon  under  the 
leadership  of  John  Guerry  of  Chat- 
tanooga. Many  other  alumni  en- 
joyed a  continental  breakfast  in 
Convocation  Hall  prior  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Associated  Alumni. 

The  annual  meeting  (see  related 
story)  broke  up  slowly,  though  most 
alumni  were  soon  on  their  way  to 
either  the  hospitality  tent  on  the 
lawn  of  the  Bishop's  Common,  a 
fraternity  gathering,  or  one  of  the 
dedications. 

Robert  M.  Gamble,  C'34,  pre- 
sented Lord  Halifax  correspondence 
and  other  material  from  the  1934 
Cap  and  Gown  to  duPont  Library  in 
honor  of  the  class  of  1934  (see  re- 
lated story).  In  Juhan  Gymnasium 
a  swimming  record  board  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  Stuart  Scott, 
a  record-holding  member  of  the 
1974  and  1975  swimming  teams.  In 
addition,  a  reception  was  held  at 
Rebel's  Rest  to  announce  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Robert  S.  Lancaster 
Scholarship  Fund  (see  related 
story). 

Dividing  time  between  the 
alumni  hospitality  tent  and  the 
alumni  luncheon  proved  so  difficult 
for  alumni  that  alumni  director 
Beeler  Brush  said  next  year  he  will 
get  a  larger  tent  and  have  lunch  un- 
der the  "big  top." 

Soon  after  noon  the  alumni  pa- 
rade began  to  form  under  threaten- 
ing skies,  and  in  spite  of  the 
Sewanee  drizzle  (hardly  worth  an 
umbrella),  the  largest  Homecoming 
parade  ever  moved  from  duPont  Li- 
brary to  McGee  Field. 

The  Tigers  came  within  a  missed 
tackle  and  a  dropped  pass  of  defeat- 
ing Rose-Hulman  in  the  grid  game. 
Then  the  crowd  scattered  to  a  dozen 
reunion  parties. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Billy 
Schoolfield,  the  class  of  1929  held  a 
fifty-fifth  reunion,  the  fifty-fifth  be- 


Rebecca  Stevens,  C'85,  was  crowned  the  1984  Homecoming  Qu 
Vice -Chancellor  Robert  Ayres  during  half-time  activities  of  the  & 
Rose-Hulman  football  game.  Allen  Clark,  C'85,  was  her  escort. 


Bill  McLaurin,  A'69,  C'74,  was  the 
recipient  of  the  Gold  Rim  Award. 
The  award  is  presented  to  the  alum- 
nus who  travelled  the  greatest  dis- 
tance to  attend  Homecoming. 
McLaurin  came  from  Benin,  Africa. 


Sewanee  alumni  defend  their  goal  in  the  annual  alumni  s 
Homecoming  Saturday.  (Photo:  Lyn  Hutchinson) 


These  hardy  souls  gather  on  University  Avenue  for  an  early  start  of  the  Alumni  Fun  Run  on  Homecoming 
Saturday.  (Photo:  Lyn  Hutchinson) 


(^Associated  Alumni 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Associ- 
ated Alumni  had  perhaps  its  best 
attendance  ever  during  Homecom- 
ing 1984  on  October  27. 

The  meeting  included  the  usual 
awards  and  presentations,  and 
there  were  brief  remarks  by  se- 
lected alumni  and  University  offi- 
cers. The  rather  jovial  atmosphere 
was  probably  enhanced  by  a  sched- 
ule that  held  the  length  of  the  meet- 
ing to  one  hour.  Both  before  and 
after  the  gathering,  members  could 
choose  to  talk  business  or  merely 

Vice-Chancellor  Ay  res  gave  a  re- 
port on  the  Century  II  campaign, 
pointing  out  that  the  $37  million 
raised  to  date  puts  the  University 
several  years  ahead  of  its  original 
campaign  schedule.  The  current 
alumni  phase  of  the  campaign  has  a 
goal  of  $1  million,  which  will  be 
used  to  create  an  alumni  chair. 

Mr.  Ayres  said  that  by  1990  the 
University  will  need  $100  million  to 
fund  the  programs  that  will  main- 
tain excellence. 

Alumni  President  Jack  Stephen- 
son made  reports  on  admissions  and 
development,  with  special  reference 
to  the  planned-giving  program.  He 
called  attention  to  the  excellent 
year  for  the  admissions  office  and 
called  upon  alumni  to  assist  by  re- 
ferring prospective  students  to  Se- 
wanee,  helping  with  college  nights, 
and  serving  as  hosts  for  receptions. 

The  highlight  of  the  development 
year  was  the  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  alumni  giving  to  34.6 
percent,  with  total  gifts  from 
alumni  reaching  $1,393,173.  Mr. 
Stephenson  said  the  challenge  gift 
of  Gerald  L.  DeBlois,  C'63,  was  the 
most  remarkable  story  of  the  year. 

During  the  meeting  the  1984 
Dobbins  Cup  was  awarded  to  the 
Sewanee  Club  of  Atlanta.  Represen- 
tatives from  Middle  Georgia,  Mo- 
bile, and  Nashville  were  presented 


with  certificates  of  excellence  in 
recognition  of  outstanding  years. 

The  Golden  Rim  Award,  which 
serves  to  recognize  the  member  who 
traveled  the  greatest  distance  to 
Homecoming,  was  presented  to  Wil- 
liam E.  McLaurin,  C'74.  He  trav- 
eled from  Benin,  Africa,  to  attend 
Homecoming  (also  managing  a  visit 
with  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee 
McLaurin  of  Sewanee). 

Mr.  Stephenson  recognized  the 
1984  Distinguished  Alumnus,  Wil- 
liam M.  Spencer  III,  who  had  been 
honored  at  the  annual  banquet  the 
previous  night. 

Mr.  Stephenson  did  not  leave 
without  receiving  some  recognition 
of  his  own.  He  was  given  a  special 
presentation  by  William  U.  Whip- 
ple, vice-president  for  development. 

The  presentations  ended  with  the 
awarding  of  alumni  exornati  keys 
by  the  Vice-Chancellor  to  ten  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  1934. 


Robert  S.  "Red"  Lancaster,  C'34. 
talks  with  Alexander  "Alex"  Well- 
ford,  C'34,  following  the  presenta- 
tion of  their  alumni  exornati  keys 
during  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Associated  Alumni  in  Convocation 
Hall. 


Jack  L.  Stephenson,  C'49,  retiring  president  of  the  Associated  Alumni,  is 
presented  a  certificate  of  appreciation  by  William  U.  Whipple,  the  Univer- 
sity's vice-president  for  development. 
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Sewanee  Club  representatives  from  the  Nashville,  MaconlMiddle  Geor- 
gia, and  Mobile  pose  with  the  Dobbins  Cup  winner's  representative  Jim 
Grier,  C'76,  of  Atlanta.  From  left,  Fred  McLaughlin,  C'80,  of  the  Nash- 
ville Club,  Mike  Owens.  T'83,  and  his  wife,  Anne  Chenoweth-Owens, 
C81,  of  the  MaconlMiddle  Georgia  club,  Grier,  and  Dwight  Ogier,  C'64 
of  the  Mobile  club. 


Slate  of  Officers  Elected  by  Associated  Alumni 


Jesse  L.  "Sam"  Carroll,  C'69,  of 
New  York  City  is  the  new  president 
of  the  Associated  Alumni,  replacing 
Jack  L.  Stephenson,  C49. 

Mr.  Carroll  heads  a  slate  of  new 
officers  elected  October  27  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Alumni.  He  has  just  completed  a 
term  as  the  association's  Alumni 
Fund  chairman. 

Other  new  officers  are  M.  Scott 
Ferguson,  C79,  vice-president  for 
admissions;  Dennis  M.  Hall,  C69, 
vice-president  for  bequests;  Stuart 
Childs,  C49,  vice-president  for  re- 
gions; and  Lee  Glenn,  C'57,  chair- 
man of  the  Alumni  Fund. 

Other  retiring  officers  are  Ed- 
ward Hine,  vice-president  for  ad- 
missions, and  Allen  M.  Wallace, 
vice-president  for  regions. 

Mr.  Stephenson  expressed  his  ap- 
preciation to  the  University's  staff 
for  its  assistance  and  made  special 
presentations  and  commendations 
to  his  fellow  retiring  officers.  He 
called  special  attention  to  the  serv- 
ice given  to  the  University  by  Ed 
Hine — his  work  in  founding  the  Se- 
wanee  Club  of  Rome,  Georgia,  and 
his  practice  for  years  of  driving 
prospective  students  to  the  Moun- 


tain to  aid  the  admissions  efforts.  A 
certificate  of  appreciation  was  ac- 
cepted by  Henry  Hine,  C'78,  in  his 
father's  absence. 

In  expressing  his  appreciation, 
Henry  Hine  told  the  gathering:  "Se- 
wanee  has  been  in  my  family  for  a 
long  time,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  in 
my  family  for  a  long  time  to  come." 
President:  Sam  Carroll,  C'69,  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Alumni 
Fund  for  the  past  three  years  and 
previously  was  the  decade  chairman 
for  the  classes  of  1961  to  1970.  Re- 
cently he  was  honored  by  the  Sewa- 
nee  Club  of  New  York  by  being 
selected  as  the  recipient  of  its  Histo- 
riographer's Award,  given  to  the 
club's  most  distinguished  member. 
Vice-President  for  Admissions: 
Scott  Ferguson,  C'79,  has  served  for 
the  past  three  years  as  an  assistant 
to  Ed  Hine  in  this  position.  He  has 
been  active  in  the  Sewanee  Club  of 
Chattanooga  and  is  presently  in 
charge  of  the  club's  Sewanee 
Awards  program. 
Vice-President  for  Bequests: 
Dennis  Hall,  C'69,  has  been  a  very 
active  member  of  the  Sewanee  Club 
of  Atlanta.  In  this  position,  he  will 


Jack  Stephenson,  C'49,  left,  welcomes  the  new  roster  of  alumni  officers 
after  elections  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  Alumni.  The  neu 
officers,  from  left,  are  Scott  Ferguson,  C'79;  Dennis  M.  Hall,  C'69;  Lee 
Glenn,  C'57;  and  Jesse  L.  "Sam"  Carroll,  C'69.  (Photo:  Clay  Scott) 


work  closely  with  Louis  Rice  III, 
C'73,  the  director  of  planned  giving. 
Vice-President  for  Regions: 

Stuart  Childs,  C'49,  has  served  for 
the  past  three  years  as  vice-presi- 
dent for  bequests.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Sewanee  Club  of 
Charlotte  and  is  in  his  second  term 
as  president  of  the  club.  In  this  posi- 
tion, his  concern  is  with  Sewanee 


clubs,  with  which  he  has  considera- 
ble experience. 
Chairman  of  the  Alumni  Fund: 

Lee  Glenn,  C'57,  has  served  for  the 
past  three  years  as  a  decade  chair- 
man for  the  classes  of  1951  to  1960, 
and  he  has  worked  closely  with  Sam 
Carroll  in  restructuring  the  present 
decade  system  to  include  co-decade 
chairmen. 


R.  Lee  Glenn,  C'57,  right,  congratulates  William  M.  Spencer  and  his  wife 
after  Mr.  Spencer's  address  to  the  annual  alumni  banquet  as  Distin- 
guished Alumnus  of  the  Year.  At  left  is  William  S.  Strowd,  C'44,of 
Nashville.  (Photo:  Latham  Davis) 


JackL.  Stephenson,  C'49,  left,  retiring  president  of  the  Associated 
Alumni,  congratulates  Jesse  L.  "Sam"  Carroll,  Jr.,  C'69,  after  Carroll's 
election  as  the  new  president. 


Seeking  Nominees 


The  purpose  of  the  Distinguished  Alumnus/a  Award  is  to  recognize 
individuals  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  their  vocation- 
business,  professional,  or  otherwise~and  demonstrated  concern  for 
and  service  to  their  community.  Furthermore,  the  Distinguished 
Alumnus/a  Award  seeks  to  recognize  individuals  who  have  shown  re- 
peated loyalty  to  and  support  of  the  University  and  whose  position  of 
stature  and  importance  has  brought  favorable  attention  and  recogni- 
tion to  the  University  of  the  South. 

The  recipient  must  be  a  living  alumnus  or  alumna  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  South  (Academy  or  College).  The  recipient  may  not,  how- 
ever, be  an  active  member  of  the  Associated  Alumni  Board,  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  or  the  Board  of  Regents  and  may  not  be  a  current  Univer- 
sity employee.  The  recipient  may  not  have  received  an  honorary  de- 
gree from  Sewanee. 

I  present  the  name  of Class 


Please  attach  information,  giving  your  reasons  for  making  the 
nomination.  (Your  nomination  cannot  be  considered  unless  the  proper 
information  is  enclosed.) 


ase  send  your  nomination  (by  July  1 ,  1985)  to: 
Distinguished  Alumnus/a  Committee 
Alumni  Office 
The  University  of  the  South 
Sewanee,  Tennessee  37375 


betters 


I  have  recently  taken  employment 
with  Tri-State  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association,  which  is  in  the 
process  of  changing  its  name  to  Re- 
public Bank  for  Savings,  F.  A.  We 
are  also  moving  our  home  office  to 
Jackson,  Mississippi. 

It  is  remarkable  to  note  the  in- 
volvement of  Sewanee  alumni  in 
putting  together  this  new  institu- 
tion. I  was  hired  on  August  27, 
1984,  to  manage  the  new  concern.  I 
am  an  alumnus  of  the  college,  class 
of  1972.  My  first  depositor  was 
George  T.  Houston,  class  of  1944, 
college.  When  I  came  to  Jackson,  I 
sought  a  reputable  commercial  real- 


tor to  help  me -find  a  site  on  which  I 
could  build  my  new  bank.  That  rep- 
utable commercial  realtor  happened 
to  be  Jim  Brown,  class  of  1964,  col- 
lege. I  left  Jim's  office  one  day  to  es- 
tablish a  business  relationship  with 
a  marketing  agency  in  Jackson,  for 
which  Robin  Harding,  class  of  1969, 
college,  is  a  partner. 

Having  purchased  a  tract  of 
ground  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
home  site,  I  engaged  one  of  Jack- 
son's better  architectural  firms  to 
draw  the  plans.  Robert  Ivy,  class  of 
1969,  college,  is  a  partner  of  this 
firm.  Next  week,  we  will  be  taking 
bids  for  the  construction  of  this  fa- 


cility. I  am  hopeful  that  Dunn  Con- 
struction Company,  Inc.,  of  Jackson 
will  be  the  contractor.  The  presi- 
dent of  Dunn  is  Timothy  Mitch, 
class  of  1969,  college. 

Finally,  I  walked  across  the  street 
today  to  the  Mississippi  State  De- 
partment of  Archives,  and  ran  into 
Ron  Tomlin,  class  of  1969,  college, 
with  whom  I  ran  cross-country  and 
sang  in  the  University  Choir  my 
freshman  year  at  Sewanee.  Ron  and 
I  are  having  lunch  tomorrow  to 
catch  up  on  old  times. 

I  thought  you  might  be  interested 
in  hearing  of  all  the  Sewanee 


alumni  whose  paths  I  have  crossed 
during  a  brief  two-month  entry  into 
Jackson,  Mississippi.  One  addi- 
tional coincidence  is  the  fact  that 
Jim  Brown  and  I  took  our  wives  to 
the  football  game  between  Ole  Miss 
and  The  University  of  Southern 
Mississippi  this  last  Saturday.  An 
insert  in  the  game's  program  de- 
tailed the  accomplishments  of  Se- 
wanee's  famous  football  squad  of 
1899.  A  photocopy  of  this  insert  is 
enclosed  herewith  for  your  perusal. 

J.  Earl  Morgan  III 
Jackson,  Mississippi 


The  Story  Is  Still  Amazing 


by  Alf  Van  Hoose, 
Birmingham  News 

This  is  not  an  April  Fool  football 
story.  These  games  happened.  Be- 
lieve it  or  not! 

Sewanee  12,  University  of  Texas  0 

Sewanee  10,  Texas  A&M  0 

Sewanee  23,  Tulane  0 

Sewanee  34,  LSUO 

Sewanee  12,  Ole  Miss  0 

So  what?  So  what,  indeed.  But 
think  on  this:  Those  five  games 
were  played  in  a  six-day  period. 

Five  football  games  in  six  days? 
Right,  and  don't  quit  reading. 

Sewanee  won  them  all  on  the 
road. 

Furthermore,  Princeton -alumnus 
coach  Herman  Suter  used  only  fif- 
teen of  his  twenty-one-man  Sewa- 
nee squad  on  the  2,500-mile  shutout 
victory  swing  which  wasn't  by  auto, 
or  bus,  or  plane.  His  Purple  Tigers 
traveled  by  train,  with  wood-burn- 
ing engines. 

Remarkable  story?  Yes.  The  Col- 
lege Football  Hall  of  Fame  near 
Cincinnati  ought  to  play  it  big.  It 
doesn't  now.  Someday  it  will. 

No  team  will  match  that  feat. 

It  happened  in  1899.  William 
McKinley  was  the  president  of  the 
U.S.,  while  in  England  Queen  Vic- 
toria was  still  doddering  around 
Buckingham  Palace. 

Sewanee  was  officially  "The  Uni- 
versity of  the  South,"  ivy  all  over  its 
10,000-acres  up  the  road  a  piece 
from  Chattanooga,  if  one  is  headed 
toward  Nashville. 

Football  is  still  there.  It's  not  de- 
emphasized  football-just  football, 
by  student-scholars.  The  late  Shir- 
ley Majors,  John's  dad,  coached  it 
with  distinction  for  years. 

The  NCAA  knows  about  Sewanee 
football.  It  has  awarded  more  of  its 
post-graduate  honors  scholarships 
there  than  to  any  Division  III  insti- 
tution in  the  land. 

Sewanee  is  proud  of  its  football 
tradition  but  does  not  boast  of  it 
from  housetops.  Once  upon  a  time 
the  Purple  Tigers  were  the  peren- 
nial southern  football  power. 

It  wasn't  a  power  by  the  time  the 
Southeastern  Conference  was  born 
in  1933,  but  Sewanee  was  a  mem- 
ber. It  resigned  in  1940.  with  an  0- 


37  SEC  football  record. 

But  from  1899,  for  thirty-odd  sea- 
sons Sewanee  wasn't  embarrassed 
to  challenge  anybody. 

Its  memorable  team,  that  '99 
team  ignored  by  history,  set  a  tone. 
The  five  wins  in  six  days  came  late 
in  a  12-0-0  season. 

Sewanee  archives  credit  Luke 
Lea,  a  big-dreaming  team  business 
manager,  with  assembling  the  play- 
ers for  1899,  and  persuading  Suter 
to  coach  them. 

Lea  later  became  a  Nashville 
newspaper  publisher  and  U.S.  sena- 
tor. He  recruited  men  from  several 
states,  mostly  players  with  college 
experience. 

Warbler  Wilson,  quarterback, 
had  been  a  second-stringer  at  South 
Carolina.  Captain  of  the  team  was 
H.  G.  Seibels,  of  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama, a  lineman.  Seibels  was  the 
last  survivor  of  the  team,  dying  in 
1969,  as  a  College  Football  Hall  of 
Famer. 

Sewanee  opened  its  '99  season  de- 
feating Georgia,  112-0,  and  Georgia 
Tech.  32-0,  in  Atlanta  on  October 
21  and  October  23.  It  routed  Ten- 
nessee, 46-0,  and  Southwestern.  54- 
0,  at  home  within  the  next  eleven 

It  finished  the  year  spanking 
Cumberland,  71-0,  on  November  20 
at  home;  Auburn,  11-10,  in  Montgo- 
mery on  November  30;  and  North 
Carolina,  5-0,  in  Atlanta,  December 
2. 

The  final  game  should  have  been 
called  a  'bowl.'  It  predated  the  Rose 
Bowl  by  two  years,  with  all  the  ele- 
ments to  qualify  it  as  a  major  post- 
season game. 

Sewanee  heard  about  North  Caro- 
lina claiming  the  Dixie  champion- 
ship. The  Tigers  challenged  the 
boast  and  settled  it,  by  a  field  goal 
(which  counted  five  points  then). 

But  The  Trip  was  for  the  ages. 
Lea  promoted  that,  too.  He  even 
talked  school  fathers  into  buying 
new  uniforms  for  the  team — the 
custom  back  then  had  players  fur- 
nishing their  own  combat  ward- 
robes and  shoes. 

A  crisis  developed  on  the  team's 
special  sleeper  car  five  miles  down 
the  railroad  from  Sewanee.  Lea  re- 
membered he'd  fonmtten  tn  load  the 


new  uniforms  off  the  station 
platform. 

Lea  got  the  conductor  to  wire  a 
request  that  the  equipment  be  dis- 
patched on  the  following  train.  The 
uniforms  caught  up  with  the  play- 
ers a  few  minutes  before  kickoff  in 
Austin. 

Sewanee  caught  up  with  a  fast- 
starting  Texas  early  in  the  match. 
The  Longhorns  moved  to  the  Tiger 
15. 

A  story  goes  that  at  that  point  a 
Sewanee  alumnus  waved  a  fistful  of 
money  to  fellow  sidelining  Texans, 
offering  odds  that  Texas  wouldn't 
score  then,  or  later. 

Texans  covered.  Texans  lost. 

One  Sewanee  version  of  that 
gamble  is  that  most  of  the  winning 
money  involved  represented  an  in- 
vestment by  Sewanee  players. 

Historians  report  that  following 
the  game  Texans  hosted  Sewanee 
players  at  a  dance. 

Following  a  late  night  trip  to 
Houston,  Sewanee  whipped  the 
Texas  Aggies  the  next  afternoon,  a 
Friday. 

The  400  miles  left  to  New  Orle- 
ans denied  the  Tigers  a  dance  in 
Houston.  The  players  did  attend  a 
theatre  performance  on  Saturday 
evening,  after  Tulane  had  been 
trounced,  23-0. 


In  the  play's  ("Rupert  of 
Hentzan")  final  act  the  dead  hero 
was  on  stage  in  state  when  Queen 
Flavia  rushed  on  in  royal  mourning 
clothes  of  purple. 

That  was  Sewanee's  color.  The 
players  leaped  up  and  rendered 
their  school's  yell.  Actors  and  audi- 
ence were  mystified.  The  dramatic 
spell  was  lost,  like  Texas,  A&M, 
and  Tulane  had. 

And  LSU  was  to  lose  in  Baton 
Rouge  on  Monday,  and  Ole  Miss  in 
Memphis  on  Tuesday. 

On  Sunday,  break  day,  Sewanee 
players  toured  a  sugar  plantation 
on  a  detour  to  Baton  Rouge.  They 
cheered  for  the  purple  cane. 

LSU's  color  is  purple  also,  and  so 
were  their  bruises.  Ole  Miss  colors 
were  red  and  black.  So  were  their 
feelings  late  Tuesday. 

The  300-miles  from  Memphis  to 
Sewanee  were  uneventful  for  a 
team  headed  home.  The  entire  stu- 
dent body,  'tis  written,  met  the 
train. 

There  was  a  triumphant  half-mile 
parade  up  the  mountain  to  the  cam- 
pus. Students  had  rented  a  hack. 
They  rope-pulled  it  up  the  slope 
with  twenty-one  celebrities  aboard. 

Six  days,  five  football  games,  five 
victories — and  a  bid  for  history.  On 
the  seventh  day  Sewanee  records  it, 
"they  rested." 


Members  of  the  Ed  Hine  family  stop  for  a  picture  with  the  commendation 
presented  to  their  father  and  husband  for  his  service  to  the  Associated 
Alumni.  Hine  served  as  Vice-President  for  Admissions  and  also  Vice- 
President  for  Regions.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the 
Rome.  Genrpin  Reumnpp  Club.  Hine  was  unable  to  attend  the  ceremony. 


Reconfirming  the  Oxford  Ties 


Near  noon  of  Homecoming  Satur- 
day, October  27,  Robert  M.  Gamble, 
C'34,  presented  to  duPont  Library  a 
collection  of  memorabilia,  dating 
from  the  publication  of  the  1934  Cap 
and  Gown,  with  related  correspond- 
ence from  Lord  Halifax,  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Oxford.  This  me- 
morabilia, on  display  in  the  library, 
includes  a  cover  from  the  1934  Cap 
and  Gown,  a  statement  dedicating 
the  Cap  and  Gown  to  Oxford  and 
Sewanee's  Rhodes  scholars,  a  letter 
from  Lord  Halifax,  a  lithograph 
print  of  Lord  Halifax,  and  sketches 
of  the  Sewanee  campus.  The  follow- 
ing brief  address  was  given  by  Mr. 
Gamble  at  the  dedication  ceremony. 

by  Robert  M.  Gamble,  C'34 

It  has  been  a  long  anticipated  pleas- 
ure to  be  here  this  morning  to  see 
you,  Dr.  Ayres,  and  to  view  the  fa- 
miliar faces  of  members  of  the  class 
of  1934  with  their  wives  and  others 
and  to  present  this  memorabilia  as 
a  memorial  to  our  class  of  1934  at 
our  fiftieth  reunion.  I  also  want  to 
thank  "Doc"  Cravens,  our  class 
president,  for  allowing  me  the  privi- 
lege of  designating  this  offering  as  a 
memorial  to  the  class  of  1934. 

I  thought  that  you  would  like  to 
hear  the  story  of  how  the  end  result 
was  achieved,  because  it  was  not 
quite  as  simple  as  writing  a  letter 
to  the  Lord  Halifax  and  receiving 
the  portrait  and  letter  by  return 
mail. 

In  1933  the  Cap  and  Gown 
printed  seventy-five  copies,  as  I  re- 
call. In  1934  we  printed  225  copies. 
The  principal  reason  we  tripled  the 
circulation  was  that  Ike  Ball,  the 
business  manager  of  the  Cap  and 
Gown,  had  a  wonderful  idea.  He 
would  station  himself  outside  the 
admissions  office  as  the  freshmen 
and  other  new  students  were  regis- 
tering, literally  waylaying  them 
into  ordering  a  Cap  and  Gown. 
These  poor  unsuspecting  freshmen 
bought  over  100  copies,  and  with 
additional  selling  we  attained  our 
quota.  Twice  as  much  advertising 
was  sold  as  ever  before,  thanks  in 
large  part  to  Ike  Ball.  We  now  had 
the  money  to  publish  the  largest 
and  most  expensive  Cap  and  Gown 
up  to  that  time.  We  were  off  and 
running! 

My  business  is  advertising,  as 
some  of  you  may  know.  One  of  the 
most  important  reasons  to  buy  ad- 
vertising in  a  publication  is  the  cost 
per  thousand  copies  in  which  a  full- 
page  ad  is  printed.  For  example,  the 
New  Yorker  costs  about  $25  per 
thousand  copies  for  a  full  page.  I 
shudder  when  I  realize  that  with  to- 
day's inflation,  the  1934  Cap  and 
Gown  cost  our  loyal  advertisers  the 
equivalent  today  of  about  $2,500 
per  thousand  copies.  Believe  me, 
they  were  loyal  advertisers! 

I  thought  of  the  idea  of  dedicating 
the  Cap  and  Gown  to  Oxford  and 
our  Rhodes  scholars  one  summer 
day  in  1933  after  playing  tennis  at 
the  University  Club  of  Memphis.  I 
was  very  conscious  of  Oxford  after 
Teddy  Burwell,  Sewanee's  finest 


tennis  player,  had  been  selected  as 
a  Rhodes  scholar  in  1932;  he  and  I 
had  corresponded  fairly  frequently 
during  the  following  year.  I  particu- 
larly remembered  that  he  played 
tennis  against  some  old  unidenti- 
fied man  on  the  Riviera  in  a  tourna- 
ment and  beat  him  6-0,  6-0  only  to 
find  out  after  the  match  that  he  was 
the  King  of  Sweden  and  that  no- 
body was  supposed  to  beat  him  that 
badly.  Burwell  had  gone  on  the 
court  without  being  told!  He  also 
had  had  Henri  Cochet  of  France, 
then  the  world's  greatest  player, 
down  two  sets  to  one  and  2-1  in  the 
fourth  set  at  Wimbledon  in  the 
summer  of  1933  before  finally 
losing. 

It  seemed  perfectly  natural, 
therefore,  to  dedicate  the  1934  Cap 
and  Gown  to  Oxford  University  and 
the  Rhodes  scholars  from  Sewanee. 
In  any  case,  the  idea  of  drawings  of 
similar  views  of  the  two  universi- 
ties developed,  naturally,  but  we 
still  needed  a  subject  for  impact.  I 
asked  myself:  why  not  testimonials 
from  both  our  own  Chancellor, 
Bishop  Gailor,  and  the  Chancellor 
of  Oxford?  I  discussed  it  with 
Bishop  Gailor,  who  suggested  that  I 
write  to  Lord  Halifax,  the  new 
Chancellor  of  Oxford.  This  I  did, 
pointing  out  Sewanee's  relationship 
to  Oxford  and  was  extremely  disap- 
pointed to  be  politely  turned  down 
by  his  secretary,  who  said  that  such 
a  testimonial  from  the  Lord  Halifax 
would  lay  him  open  to  requests 
from  other  universities  in  America 
which  he  could  not  honor.  It  waked 
me  up  to  the  fact  that  any  relation- 
ship which  we  may  have  had  with 
Oxford  was  pretty  tenuous  and 
somewhat  one-sided.  Nevertheless, 
we  were  determined  to  pursue  the 
original  idea  and  set  about  to 
gather  together  what  friends  we 
had  with  whatever  influence  they 
may  have  had. 

Assistance  did  arrive.  Shortly 
after  the  rejection,  Miss  Ethel  M. 
Dell,  one  of  England's  most  out- 
standing novelists  and  the  Walter 
Hines  Page  Senior  Scholar  (Page 
had  been  the  U.S.  ambassador  to 
Britain  during  World  War  I),  vis- 
ited the  Mountain  as  a  guest  of  our 
local  chapter  of  the  English  Speak- 
ing Union.  She  not  only  fell  in  love 
with  Sewanee  and  stayed  longer 
than  she  had  planned,  but  she  had 
heard  of  our  dilemma,  and  we  met 
to  discuss  it.  After  much  corre- 
spondence upon  her  return  to  Eng- 
land and  my  working  through  her 
and  her  good  friend,  the  Bishop  of 
London  in  Fulham  Palace,  and 
Bishop  Gailor  plus  a  much  more 
comprehensive  letter  about  Sewa- 
nee from  me  to  the  Lord  Halifax,  we 
finally  were  able  to  strongly  regis- 
ter our  small  but  illustrious  Univer- 
sity on  the  Mountain  in  the  mind  of 
one  of  Britain's  most  distinguished 
leaders,  a  man  who  could  have  been 
prime  minister  instead  of  Winston 
Churchill  had  he  chosen  it. 

You  see  the  result. 

Just  prior  to  World  War  II,  when 
Halifax  was  appointed  ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  I  was  on  the 


David  A.  Kearley,  University  librarian,  and  Vice-  Chancellor  Robert 
Ayres  join  Robert  Gamble,  C'34,  right,  at  a  special  presentation  of  Lord 
Halifax  and  Cap  and  Gown  material  given  by  Mr.  Gamble. 


staff  of  the  Herald  Tribune  and 
made  available  to  my  paper  the  por- 
trait and  letter  for  publication.  The 
Tribune  published  them,  giving  Se- 
wanee wonderful  publicity  in  a  very 
select  market  (I  personally  got 
about  twenty  phone  calls  about  the 
story)  and  in  so  doing  "scooped"  the 
whole  country  including  our  arch  ri- 
val the  New  York  Times. 

Several  years  after  World  War  II 
ended,  I  belonged  to  a  small  group 
of  tennis  players  in  Washington. 
One  of  this  group  was  the  then  Brit- 
ish ambassador  to  this  country,  Sir 
Roger  Meekins,  whose  doubles  part- 
ner I  was  on  a  number  of  occasions. 
You  can  rest  assured  that  I  re- 
counted the  Halifax  story  to  him  in 
great  detail  to  his  considerable  in- 
terest and  amusement. 

Despite  our  size  and  the  low  pro- 
file Sewanee  has  always  main- 
tained, we  now  know  that  at  least 
two  British  ambassadors  to  Wash- 
ington have  had  the  story  of  our 
own  University  firmly  embedded  in 
their  minds. 

It  is  also  fitting  that  we  honor  our 
first  seven  Rhodes  scholars  fifty 
years  later  on  this  occasion.  They 


It  is,  therefore,  with  great  pleas- 
ure, Dr.  Ayres,  that  I  present  the 
Halifax  memorabilia,  which  I  have 
carried  around  with  me  for  more 
than  fifty  years  over  a  good  portion 
of  this  country,  to  you  and  the  Uni- 
versity as  a  memorial  to  the  class  of 
1934.  Thank  you  very  much  for  this 
privilege. 


Dr.  Henry  M.  Gass,  1907 
Frank  Hoyt  Gailor,  1912 
Carlton  G.  Bowden,  1914 
Lawrence  W.  Faucett,  1915 
Malcolm  Fooshee,  1918 
Edgar  E.  Beaty,  1926 
Clayton  Lee  Burwell,  1932 


It  is  hoped  that  in  honoring  Ox- 
ford University  and  her  then  Chan- 
cellor, as  well  as  our  own  Rhodes 
scholars,  that  the  "further  strength- 
ening of  the  ties"  will  continue  una- 
bated in  the  future. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Spencer 
pause  in  front  of  Rebel's  Rest  shortly 
before  the  Homecoming  parade. 


The  traditional  Sewanee  din- 
ner will  be  held  during  the 
week  of  the  Episcopal  General 
Convention,  September  7-14, 
1985,  in  Anaheim,  California. 
The  exact  time  and  location  of 
the  dinner  will  be  announced 
later.  All  Sewanee  alumni  are 
welcome  to  attend. 


■  Alumni 
Chair 
Funds  Grow 


Phase  Two— the  Alumni  Phase— of 
the  Century  II  Campaign  is  well 
under  way,  and  about  $300,000  of 
the  $1  million  goal  has  been  raised 
largely  by  alumni  volunteers  partic 
ipating  in  nine  phonathons  held 
throughout  the  South. 

When  the  goal  for  the  Alumni 
Phase  is  reached,  the  $1  million 
will  be  used  to  endow  an  alumni 
chair. 

Successful  September  and  Octo- 
ber phonathons  in  Atlanta,  Bir- 
mingham, and  New  Orleans  provide 
examples  of  what  alumni  can  ac- 
complish with  their  classmates  and 
neighbors. 

In  Atlanta  on  September  16, 
twelve  volunteers  gathered  at  the 
Kidder-Peabody  offices  in  the  First 
National  Bank  Tower  and  raised 
more  than  $21,000  in  pledges  in  a 
two-hour  phonathon.  Their  personal 
solicitation  visits  and  additional 
contacts  as  a  result  of  their  calls 
have  increased  the  total 
significantly. 

Area  chairman  Cosmo  Boyd, 
C'74,  led  the  group  consisting  of 
Bruce  Brooks,  C'69;  Bob  Campbell, 
C'57;  Dan  Edwards.  C'70;  Don  Ellis, 
C'70;  John  Grubb,  C'68;  Dennis 
Hall,  C'69;  Morgan  Hall,  C'39; 
Bryan  Starr,  C'68;  Joe  Brittain, 
C'63;  Oscie  Gordon,  071;  Jim  Link, 
C,61;andJimGrierlC'76. 

In  New  Orleans  on  October  21, 
ten  alumni,  led  by  chairman  M. 
Field  Gomila,  C'61,  made  calls  from 


the  Honeywell  offices  made  avail- 
able by  Robert  T.  Owens,  C'60. 
Louis  W.  Rice  III,  C'73,  commenting 
on  the  phonathon,  said:  "It  didn't 
take  long  for  the  calling  to  start, 
and  once  it  began,  the  enthusiasm 
was  infectious." 

Others  participating  were  Joseph 
H.  Tucker,  C'61;  Robert  T.  Owen, 
C'60;  Romualdo  Gonzalez,  A'66, 
C'70;  Anne  Bryson,  C'74;  Stratton 
Orr,  C'73;  Doug  Lore,  C'54;  Tom 
Cowan,  C'74;  and  Fred  Devall,  C'60. 

In  one  evening,  they  raised 
$11,415,  and  personal  visits  and  ad- 
ditional telephone  calls  in  the  days 
that  followed  pushed  the  total  for 
New  Orleans  much  higher.  The  fig- 
ures are  still  being  compiled. 

The  results  have  been  even  better 
in  Birmingham.  On  the  night  of  the 
phonathon,  eighteen  alumni  gath- 
ered at  the  South  Central  Bell 
building  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Martin  R.  Tilson,  Jr.,  C'74,  and  col- 
lected pledges  totalling  $28,075. 

In  both  Birmingham  and  New  Or- 
leans, a  series  of  meetings  was  held 
for  volunteers  to  lay  plans  for  the 
solicitations  and  to  make  follow-up 
reports  about  personal  visits  and 
calls  after  the  night  of  the  phona- 
thon. The  total  for  the  Birmingham 
effort  climbed  to  well  over  $50,000 
within  three  weeks  of  the 
phonathon. 

Among  those  participating  in  the 
Birmingham  effort  were  Warren 
Belser,  C'50;  Peyton  Bibb,  C'63; 
Chris  Boehm,  C'74;  Joanne  Boyd, 
C'77;  Bucky  Cater,  C'57;  John 
Corey,  C'49;  Flowers  Crawford, 
C'59;  Steve  Graham,  C'73;  Duncan 
Manley,  C'60;  Charles  Mayer,  C'74; 
Claude  Nielsen,  C'73;  Jean  Oliver, 
C'79;  Steve  Rowe,  C'75;  Richard 
Simmons  III,  C'76;  Jack  Stephen- 
son, C'70;  Ed  Varner,  C'72;  and 
Thomas  Woods,  C'69. 


Walter  Bryant,  C'49;  John  W.  Woods,  C'54;  and  Martin  R.  Tilson,  Jr., 
C'74,  compare  ideas  before  the  start  of  the  Birmingham  alumni  phona- 
thon in  October. 


Sewanee  alumni  gather  in  the  executive  dining  room  ofAmSouth  Ban- 
corporation  in  Birmingham  to  prepare  for  the  October  phonathon  in  that 
city.  In  the  foreground,  from  left,  are  Bucky  Cater,  C'57;  Peyton  Bibb, 
C'63;  and  Warren  Belser,  C'50. 


A  Tribute  to 
Dr.  Lancaster 

During  Homecoming  this  fall  a 
number  of  graduates  met  on  the 
campus  to  establish  a  scholarship 
fund  as  a  living  tribute  to  Robert  S. 
Lancaster,  former  dean  and  emeri- 
tus professor  of  political  science. 

These  alumni,  all  former  students 
of  the  "red  dean,"  formed  a  commit- 
tee, and  each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee agreed  to  raise  at  least 
$5,000  to  complete  the  fund. 

The  committee  members  include 
Timothy  Holder.  C'77;  R.  Horton 
Frank  III,  C'77;  Fred  Freeman  III, 
C'76;  Fred  McLaughlin,  C'80; 
Thomas  Summers  McNeil,  C'70; 
Robert  Morton,  C'73;  George  Neary 
C'70;  John  Popham  IV,  C'71;  James 
Snider,  C'75;  M.  Clark  Spoden 
C'77;  William  Weaver  UI,  C'64; 
Dudley  West,  C'77;  and  James  Wil- 
son EI,  C'73. 

The  scholarship  will  be  awarded 
to  a  rising  junior  for  two  years,  and 
a  new  award  winner  will  be  an- . 
nounced  each  year  at  commence- 
ment, so  that  two  students  a  year 
will  be  receiving  the  scholarship. 

Representatives  of  the  founders' 
committee  will  participate  in  the  se- 


lection i 

The  committee's  statement  speci- 
fies that  "it  is  the  intent  of  the  foun- 
ders that  the  scholarship  be 
awarded  to  encourage  and  perpetu- 
ate those  characteristics  of  aca- 
demic excellence  and  personal 
leadership  exemplified  by  Dr.  Lan- 
caster and  so  admired  by  his  former 
students." 

Robert  S.  Lancaster's  presence  at 
Sewanee  dates  to  1931  when  he  be- 
gan teaching  at  Sewanee  Military 
Academy.  Subsequently  he  became 
commandant  of  cadets.  Having  re- 
ceived his  bachelor's  degree  from 
Hampden-Sydney,  he  later  earned 
an  M.A.  from  Sewanee  and  studied 
law  at  Andrew  Jackson  University. 
After  a  period  of  practicing  law  in 
his  native  Virginia  and  then  serv- 
ing as  a  Navy  intelligence  officer 
during  World  War  II,  he  returned  to 
SMA  for  three  years  before  being 
invited  to  join  the  political  science 
department  in  the  College.  He 
earned  his  Ph.D.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  in  1952  and  be- 
came full  professor  in  1955.  He  was 
also  dean  of  men  from  1953  to  1957 
and  dean  of  the  College  from  1957 
to  1968  and  served  Sewanee  as  act- 
ing director  of  development  and  vol- 
unteer chairman  of  the  Million 
Dollar  Campaign. 


Persons  wishing  to  participate 
are  invited  to  write  to  Tim  Holder, 
P.O.  Box  22653,  Jackson,  Missis- 
sippi 39225,  or  to  Mark  Oliver  at 
the  University  of  the  South. 

Williams  Suit 

A  will  contest  by  Tennessee  Wil- 
liams's brother,  Dakin  Williams, 
was  settled  out  of  court  in  April 
when  Dakin  agreed  to  take 
$100,000  and  drop  the  suit. 

The  settlement  includes  $25,000 
Dakin  Williams  would  have  re- 
ceived in  any  case  under  the  will. 

Edward  W.  Watson,  C'30,  the  Uni- 
versity's legal  counsel,  said  he  seri- 
ously doubts  that  Dakin  Williams 
could  have  won  the  suit  and  termed 
the  $100,000  a  "nuisance  settle- 
ment." He  said  it  would  have  cost 
the  estate  more  than  $100,000  to 
follow  the  litigation  even  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Dakin  Williams  was  contending 
in  his  suit  that  his  brother  cut  him 
out  of  his  will  after  he  arranged  to 
have  the  playwright  committed  to  a 
hospital  in  1969  for  treatment  of 
drug  and  alcohol  addiction. 

Tennessee  Williams  died  early 
last  year,  leaving  a  will  that  makes 
the  University  a  major  residual  ben- 
eficiarv.  After  the  (tenth  nf  Wil. 


liams's  sister,  Rose  Williams,  the 
remaining  proceeds  of  the  estate 
will  be  used  to  establish  a  fund  at 
Sewanee  to  encourage  creative  writ- 
ing and  creative  writers.  The  fund 
is  to  be  called  the  Walter  E.  Dakin 
Memorial  Fund  in  memory  of  Ten- 
nessee Williams's  grandfather,  an 
alumnus  of  the  School  of  Theology. 
Estimates  of  the  value  of  the  es- 
tate vary  from  $5  million  to  $11 
million. 


Orr 

Endowed 

Scholarship 

FRIENDS  OF  CHARLIE  ORR, 
C'79,  will  be  shocked  and  sad- 
dened by  the  news  of  his  death  on 
November  6, 1984.  The  bicycle  he 
was  riding  was  struck  by  an 
auto.  His  family  and  friends  have 
established  an  endowed  scholar- 
ship in  his  memory.  Memorial 
gifts,  payable  to  the  University  of 
the  South,  may  be  sent  to  Mark 
Oliver,  Development  Office,  Se- 
wanee, Tennessee  37375. 


Class  Notes 

^Academy 

'22 

Albert  Bonholzer,  A,  has  retired  as  the 
University  of  the  South's  Carilloneur.  He 
served  the  University  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  playing  the  Leonidas  Polk  Memorial 
Carillon. 

'46 

The  Rev.  Sam  Boney,  A,  C'55,  T'58,  has 
become  canon  pastor  at  St,  Andrew's  Cathe- 
dral in  Jackson,  Mississippi.  He  had  been  as- 
sociate rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in 
Chattanooga  since  1981. 

'59 

Robert  Arnold  Freyer,  A,  C'63,  and  Su- 
san Christianson  Muldoon  were  married  on 
June  30,  1984,  in  Christ  Church,  Frederica, 
St.  Simons  Island,  Georgia.  They  are  living  in 
Key  Biscayne,  Florida.  Robert  is  the  Miami 
partner  of  the  New  York  law  firm  Kroll,  Pom- 
erantg,  and  Cameron. 

Weology 


'49 


The  Rev.  Johnson  Pace,  T,  former  vit.i 
of  Christ  Church.  St.  Marys,  and  St.  Mark 
Church,  Woodbine,  Georgia,  has  retired 
Jacksonville,  Florida. 


'52 


The  Rev.  John  G.  Arthur,  T,  is  vicar  of 
the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Divine  in  Burk- 
burnett,  Texas,  and  priest-in-charge  of  St.  Pa- 
trick's Church  in  Bowie. 

The  Rev.  John  W.  Carter,  T,  has  retired 
from  Grace  Church  after  twenty-nine  years  of 
service  in  Morgantown,  North  Carolina: 


'54 


'55 

The  Rev.  George  L.  Barton  III,  T,  has 

retired  as  rector  of  St.  Thomas  Church.  Or- 
ange, Virginia,  and  Emmanuel  Church 
Rapidan,  Virginia. 

The  Rev.  Howard  B.  Kishpaugh,  T,  rec 
tor  of  All  Saints  Episcopal  Church,  Hershey, 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  elected  a  canon. 


'57 


The  Rev.  Gaston  D.  (Dick)  Bright,  T,  has 

accepted  the  call  to  become  interim  rector  of 
Grace  Church,  Morgantown,  North  Carolina. 
Father  Bright  has  served  similarly  in  Western 
North  Carolina  at  Calvary  Church,  Fletcher, 
and  Grace  Church  in  Waynesville. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Galbraith,  T,  until  re- 
cently assistant  at  Holy  Apostles  in  West  Ten- 
nessee, is  now  priest-in-charge  of  St.  Lukejs 
Church  in  Kennett,  Missouri,  and  St.  John's 
Church  in  Caruthersville,  Missouri. 


'58 


Cathedral  in  Jackson,  Mississippi.  He  had  been 
r  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Chat- 


Members  of  the  class  of  1929  gathered  for  their  fifty-fifth  r 
Homecoming  in  October.  From  left  are  William  Schoolfield,  Arch  Peteet, 
Jr.,  Charles  M.  Boyd,  Newell  Blair,  Stan  Burrows,  Duval  Cravens,  Fred- 
erick Freyer,  Julian  DeOvies,  and  Weldon  Twitty. 


'59 


The  Rev.  John  Cilmore,  T,  celebrated  the 

iw,nf,.fifih  imiiivctwiry  of  his  ordination  on 
t'Vlober  :1  with  hisOrace  Church  pari  stunner.-. 
in  U'.iuni-.,  (ie-nrghi.  He  has  been  rector  there 


'60 


The  Rev.  William  Sharkey,  T,  has  retired 
-ector  of  St.  Paul's  in  Memphis.  Ten- 
His  plans  include  a  quiet  : 
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The  Rev.  James  Lilly.  T,  retired  October 
31,  1984.  He  had  been  rector  of  Trinity  Church. 
Florence,  Alabama,  for  the  past  eight  years. 
Bishop  Kauluma  of  Namibia  wants  Jim  and 
Lyda  to  come  in  Namibia  fur  a  year  or  so  to 
set  up  a  bookkeeping  systerr 


:  per; 


;  the 


'62 


The  Rev.  William  S.  Brettmann,  C'59,  T, 

will  begin  the  New  Year  as  director  of  contin- 
uing education  for  clergy  and  laity  m  the  Di- 
ocese of  North  Ciimlina  -irid  chaplain  al  Nnrth 
Carolina  Stale  University,  Raleigh. 


'64 


The  Rev.  Thomas  H.  White,  T.  is  the  rec 

tor  of  St.  James  the  Fisherman,  in  Kokiak, 
Alaska.  He  had  been  the  rector  of  Si.  Helena's, 
Boeme,  since  1976. 


'65 


farewell  to  the  congregation  in  August  \>>  In- 
come the  rector  of  St.  John's  Church  of  Talla- 
hassee, Florida.  St.  John's  Church  is  the  third 
largest  parish  in  the  Diocese  of  Florida.  It  is 


'67 


The  Rev.  John  E.  Wave,  T,  has  resigned 
as  rector  of  St.  Agnes  Church  to  seek  .-.ecu  la  r 
employment.  The  Waves  plan  to  move  to 
Greenville.  South  Carolina,  where  Mary  has 
already  obtained  a  position  in  the  teaching 
field. 


'68 


The  Rev.  H.  Phillip  Auffrey,  T,  is  priest- 
in-charge  of  Trimly  Church  in  Emmetaburg, 
Iowa,  and  Trinity  Church  in  Esthervilk,  Iowa 

An  80-unit  apartment  complex  for  low  and 

moderate- income  elderly  persons  w;is  recently 
completed  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  under  the  joint 
spon.-orship  of  the  Diocese  of  .Southern  Vir- 
ginia and  Norfolk  Urban  Outreach  Mimslry 
which  is  directed  by  The  Rev.  Richard  O. 
Bridgford,  T.  The  $3-million  complex,  called 
Tucker  House,  is  owned  by  Urban  Ministry 
Housing  Development  Corporation,  a  sister 
corporation  to  Norfolk  Urban  Outreach 
Ministry. 


'70 


party  on  Homecoming  weekend. 


The  Rev.  Canon  JameB  Bingham.  T,  who 
was  with  APSO  for  three  years,  is  now  respon 
sible  for  legislative  journals  and  dockets,  and 
he  serves  as  editorial  and  production  super- 
visor for  General  Convention  materials  and 


Class  Notes 


The  Rev.  Thad  B.  Rudd,  T,  has  assumed 
the  duties  of  rector  of  the  Church  of  Our  Sa- 
viour in  Atlanta.  He  served  churches  in  Ar- 
kansas and  Illinois  before  going  to  the  Diocese 
of  Georgia  in  1980.  He  was  vicar  of  Holy  An- 
gels' Church  in  Pooler,  near  Savannah.  He  is 
author  of  The  Acolyte  Manual  and  The  Serv- 
er's Guide  and  was  national  director  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Vincent  (a  service  order  for  acol- 
ytes) from  1977  to  1  1979.  He  and  his  wife, 
Cheri,  have  three  children. 

The  Rev.  David  J.  Tilley.  T.  has  resigned 
as  vicar  of  St.  Timothy's  Church  in  LaPlace, 
Louisiana,  for  medical  reasons. 

The  Rev.  William  B.  Wright,  T,  received  a 
Doctor  of  Ministry  frnm  the  Virginia  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  May  of  this  year. 


73 


The  Rev.  Robert  E.  Allen,  T,  has  resigned 
as  rector  of  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  in 
Memphis  to  become  the  canon  for  evangelism 


The  Rev.  Robert  W.  Myers,  T,  is  associate 
priest  at  Christ  Church  Cathedral  in  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 


75 


The  Rev.  Prescott  E.  Nead  HI,  T, 

vicar  of  All  Saints'  Church  in  Clinton, 
Carolina.  He  will  continue  his  work  as  di< 
san  youth  coordinator  for  Upper  So 
Carolina. 


Soutl 


76 


The  Rev.  Carl  Connell  Bright,  T,  has  ac- 
cepted a  call  at  St  John's  in  Florence.  Ala- 
bama. He  was  previously  with  Christ  Church 
in  Sheffield. 

The  Rev.  Paddy  Poux,  T.  has  accepted  a 
position  at  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Miami,  Flor- 
t  Holy  Corn- 


in  Sonora,  Texas.  He  has  been  vicar  of  St. 
John's,  Snyder,  and  All  Saints'  Church  of  Col- 
orado. Texas,  since  1977. 


78 


The  Rev.  William  R.  Heck,  T,  has  re 

ligned  as  r  >ctor  of  St.  Luke's,  Scoltsboro.  and 
las  moved  to  Birmingham  where  he  is  in  res- 
dence  at  Resurrection  House,  the  site  of  the 
lew  ministry  in  North  Birmingham  in  which 
.he  Diocese  is  engaged. 


79 


The  Rev.  Hunter  H.  Horgan,  T,  has  re- 

centlv  resigned  as  rector  of  St.  Paul'sChurch 
in  New  Orleans. 
The  Rev.  Blaney  Pridgen,  T,  has  become 


'80 


The  Rev.  Thurman  Eugene  Sargent,  Jr.. 
T,  is  rector  of  St.  George's  Church  in  Bossier 
City.  Louisiana. 

The  Rev.  Marshall  Scott,  T,  has  resigned 
as  assistant  at  St.  John's  in  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee, and  is  the  new  chaplain  of  St.  Theo- 
dore'sChape).  Barth  House,  at  MemphisState 


Uni\ 


Bity. 
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The  Rev.  Timm  Engh,  T,  has  been  as-  Abuse  Committee, 
signed  to  be  priest-in-charge  at  St.  Christo-         The  Rev.  Fred  H.  Tinsley,  T,  was  insti- 

pher's.  Elizabethtown.  North  Carolina,  and  tu ted  May  9,  1984,  as  vicar  of  Grace  Mission 

will  continue  his  duties  as  priest-in-charge  of  of  Vernon  and  Trinity  Mission  of  Quanah, 

Christ  Church  in  Hope  MiIIb.  Texas. 


jippi,  and  St.  Thorn 
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The  Rev.  W.  E.  Knickerbocker,  T,  assist- 
ant at  St.  Paul's  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  has 
been  appointed  as  interim  rector  at  St.  Paul's. 

Two  Sewanee  classmates,  Russell  John- 
son, T,  and  Stephen  Miller,  T,  were  recently 
called  to  churches  in  the  Diocese  of  South  Car- 
olina'. Stephen  is  the  new  rector  of  St.  Jude's 
and  the  Church  of  the  Atonement  in  Walter- 
boro  and  has  moved  into  the  refurbished  rec- 
tory there  with  his  wife,  Susan  Beth  Robinson. 
and  their  daughter,  Elizabeth  Anne.  Russell 
has  been  called  to  Trimly  Church  in  Pinopolis. 
His  wife,  Judith,  is  teaching  elementary  school 
in  Whitesville,  three  miles  from  Pinopolis.  Both 
Russell  and  Judith  still  enjoy  running. 

The  Rev.  Ed  Lundin,  T,  is  now  rector  of 
St.  Luke's  Church  in  New  Orleans.  Before  ac- 
cepting his  new  call,  he  was  assistant  to  the 
t  Trinity,  New  Orleans.  He  :      " 
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The  Rev.  Caryl  Altizer,  T,  graduated  in 
May  from  the  Candler  School  of  Theology  of 
Emory  University.  She  was  ordained  ae  a  dea- 
con in  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany  in  Gun- 
tersville,  Alabama,  by  Bishop  Stough,  who  has 
assigned  her  to  work  as  curate  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  Trussville. 

The  Rev.  John  David,  T,  has  become  rec- 
tor of  St.  Francis's  Church  in  Norris,  Tennes- 
see. He  has  moved  from  Lakeland,  Florida. 

The  Rev.  P.  Michael  Davis,  T,  is  rector  of 
Si.  Giles  Church  in  Pinellas  Park,  Florida. 


'84 


)  of  the  dio 


Icohol  and  Substance 


Louisiana.  Hamner  went  to  Louisiana  from 
the  Diocese  of  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Rev,  Robin  Martin,  T,  was  ordained 
deacon  in  St.  Alban's  Church  in  Bluff  Park, 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  by  Bishop  Stough. 

The  Rev.  Gordon  Morrison,  T,  is  now 
in  charge  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Eu- 


id  subsequently  he 
Lynda,  returned  to  Tehran  as  la 
sent  by  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  Morrisons 
have  two  children. 

The  Rev.  John  W.  Rafter,  T,  is  now  deacon 
in  charge  of  St.  Michael's  Church  in  Fayette, 
Alabama. 

The  Rev.  Dave  Stoner,  T,  conducted  a 
workshop  entitled  "The  Kingdom  Within," 
during  the  annual  Christianity  for  a  Better 
Life  Conference  held  in  November  at  Trinity 
Church  in  Pass  Christian,  Mississippi.  He  also 
preached  at  Trinity's  Sunday  services  follow- 
ing the  conference.  Dave  is  assistant  to  the 
rector  of  Ascension  Episcopal  Church  in  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 


held  by  members  of  the  class  of  1959. 


Class  Notes 
College 

>Q  C  The  Rev.  Edward  H.  Harrison 
OO  360  West  Brainerd  Street 


Arthur  Ben  Chitty,  C,  is  currently  serving 
as  a  consultant  for  Saint  Paul's  College  in 
Richmond,  Virginia. 

?Q  rj  Mr  Augustus  T.Graydon 
O  I  923  Calhoun  Street 


The  Rev.  Emmet  Gribbin,  C,  will  serve  on 
the  weekends  as  interim  priest  at  Trinity 
Church  in  Florence,  Alabama.  He  began  his 
duties  in  September. 

'41 

The  Rev.  William  L.  Jacobs,  C,  has  re- 
tired as  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

'46 

Elbert  Watson,  C,  has  been  named  vice 
chairman  in  charge  of  business  development 
of  Houston  Pipe  Line  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp.  He  will  continue 
as  president  of  HT  Gathering  Co.  and  Oasis 
Pipe  Line  Co.,  two  other  subsidiaries,  of  HNG. 
Watson  also  is  a  senior  vice  president  of  HNG. 


Wells  Hartley,  C'49,  visits  with  classmate,  Jim  Helms,  C'49,  and  his  wife, 
Georgiana,  before  the  alumni  dinner  the  Friday  night  of  Hoi 


'47S5SSS&— 


Kenneth  A.  (Ginger)  MacGowan,  Jr.,  C, 

has  been  ordained  at  the  All  Saints'  Church 
in  Woodbridge,  Virginia. 


'50£ 


George  C.  Bedell,  C,  is  now  the  executive 
vice-chancellor  and  chief  operating  officer  of 
the  Florida  University  system.  He  oversees 
135,000  students,  25,000  employees,  and  a 
budget  of  $1  billion.  He  married  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Reed  in  January  of  1983. 

Charles  J.  Betty,  C,  is  a  speech  pathologist 
at  Columbus  Developmental  Center.  He  was 
granted  the  M.Ed,  in  special  education  in  June 
from  Columbus  College,  Georgia. 


i,  Kentucky, 
real  estate  and  auctioneering.  He  and  hi 
have  two  children,  both  teachers  and  coaches. 

George  T.  Clark,  Jr.,  C,  is  an  attorney 
with  Clark  and  Rogers  in  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina.  They  have  two  sons. 

The  Rev.  Dudley  Colhoun,  C,  writes  that 
son  Edward  Dudley,  C'78,  was  married  to 
Bonnie  Blue  Riddle  on  March  24. 

Richard  B.  Doss,  C,  is  president  of  Mana- 
gex,  Inc.,  a  holding  company  which  owns  four 
consulting  companies.  His  and  Nancy's 
daughter,  Tracey,  is  married  and  lives  in  Da 


Members  of  the  class  of  1934  begin  their  fiftieth  reunion  celebration  by 

receiving  their  alumni  exornati  keys  at  the  Associated  Alumni  meeting. 

From  left,  seated,  are  Dudley  C.  Fort,  Robert  Gamble,  Morey  Hart,  and 

Robert  E  Brown,  C,  is  a  retired  teacher  Cravens,  and,  standing,  Preston  B.  Huntley,  Robert  Lan- 

Hodgenvile.  Kentucky,  and  is  involved  in  i  ai      nr  ur    j         j  r>  t    if  II 

-      caster,  Charles  Douglass,  Alex  Wellford,  and  George  J.  Hall. 


n  the  compute) 


The  Selected  Papers  ofT.  N.  E.  Gre- 
ville,  C'30,  has  been  published  by 
the  Charles  Babbage  Research  Cen- 
ter in  Canada.  Mr.  Greville,  the  first 
Sewanee  graduate  to  receive  a  Ph.D. 
in  mathematics,  is  professor  emeri- 
tus at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Not  many  mathematicians  have 
even  had  their  papers  gathered  to- 
gether in  a  collection  like  this,  and 
the  two  preceding  authors  in  this 
series,  W.  D.  IVtte  and  D.  H.  Leh- 
mer,  are  indeed  luminaries. 


enth  year  as  Headmaster  of  Christ  School  in 
Arden,  North  Carolina. 

The  Rev.  Harland  M.  Irvin,  C,  is  serving 
hi*  mhhhI  yifar  as  president  of  the  Texas  Ten- 
John  E.  Jarrell,  C,  is  trust  officer  for  Peo- 
ples National  Bank  in  Shelbvville,  Tennessee. 
The  Rev.  E.  Eannon  McCreary,  C,  i 


>/rofl.AndrcivDuriCQn 

tJZj  100  Modisoo  Street  |. 


Joe  Hughes,  C,  and  his  wife,  Connie,  are 
living  in  Gulf  Shores,  Alabama,  with  their 
thirteen -year- old  son,  Joey.  Joe  is  a  realtor 
with  Meyer  Real  Estate.  They  attend  St.  Pe- 


'53!; 


Donald  S.  Clicquennoi,  C,  and  his  wife, 

Isabel,  live  in  Lake  Oswego.  Oregon,  and  have 
four  children  either  in  high  .school  or  college. 
[Ion  work-.  <  iri^'ii    Idaho,  .mil  Utah  in  sales. 

The  Rev.  John  Fletcher,  C,  is  on  sabbat- 
ical in  Oslo,  Norway,  at  the  Institute  of  Med- 
ical Genetics.  He  will  visit  nine  countries 
studvme.  approa.  lies  In  prrnalal  diagnosis. 

The  Rev.  John  David  Hall,  C,  and  his 
wile.  Pi-:ggy,  live  in  Huntsville.  Alabama  He 
i*  a  Presbyterian  minister  and  in  the  private 
practice  o!  clinn  al  psychology.  Their  son  is  a 
student  .it  Memphis  Tlienlne.ual  Seminary. 

Holt  Hogan.  C,  and  his  wife,  Jane,  live  in 
Keysville,  Virginia  Their  daughter,  Bess,  en- 
tered Sewanee  this  fall. 

William  C.  Honey,  C,  teaches  at  Old  Do- 
minion University  and  was  recently  included 
in  Wh-i':.  Wlin  in  American  Lair  He  publishes 
widely  in  the  field  of  international  law. 

David  G.  Jones,  C,  and  his  wife.  Coluen. 
live  in  Aptos,  < 'alilorni.i  Dave  has  a  Ph.D.  in 
psychology.  He  did  a  study  on  "Time  Con- 
sciousness." which  led  him  into  medicine, 
physics,  theology,  and  philosophy  as  well  as 
psychology. 


.  and  Loan. 

James  Mcintosh,  C,  after  twenty-live  years 
of  raising  hogs,  cattle,  soybeans,  and  wheat, 
has  basically  ceased  farming  and  sold  most  of 
his  land.  He  is  seeking  new  horizons.  He  has 

HHowell  McKay,  C,  is  in  general  insur- 
ance inTampa.  Florida  Heand  his  wife,  Joan, 
have  a  son  just  out  of  Auburn  and  a  daughter 
still  there. 

Dr.  Robert  Mumby,  C,  is  a  doctor  in  Win- 
ter Park,  Florida. 


'5435 


Clarence  C.  "Bud"  Keiser,  C,  lives  in  Po- 
tomac, Maryland  Heand  his  wife,  Anne,  have 
three  children.  Bud  practices  law  in  Bethesda 
and  is  starting  to  build  a  retirement  home  on 
the  Eastern  Shore.  He  is  senior  warden  at  St 
James's  Episcopal  Church  in  Potomac. 

Charles  M.  Lindsay,  C,  is  still  professor  of 


Newell  Blair,  C'29,  and  wife,  Greta,  visit  with  Unix 

Ed  Watson,  C'30,  during  the  social  hour  at  the  alumni  dinner. 


.../a.  HeL  - 

visit  France  and  Spain. 

Robert  J.  Lipscomb,  C,  and  his  wife,  Eliz- 
abeth, live  in  Lafayette,  California.  Bob  is 
—  keting  representative  tor  IBM 

Network.  They  have  a  son,  H 

ui  Sewanee. 

George  W.  Matthews,  C,  practices  oral 
surgery  in  Birmingham.  He  plays  as  much 
golf  as  he  can  and  writes  that  he  can't  wait 
until  all  four  of  their  children  get  off  the 
payroll!  . 

Marvin  Mounts,  Jr.,  is  enjoying  his  work 
as  a  judge  in  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 

William  Stanton  Noe,  C,  is  completing  Ins 
twenlv-first  vear  at  Randolph-Macon  College 
in  Ashland,  Virginia.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
German  department  there  and  gets  to  Ger- 


Class  Notes 


The  class  of  1969  holds  a 


party  at  Homecoming  in  October. 


'56J 


W.  R.  (Bill)  Stamler,  C,  chairman  of  the  W. 
R.  Stamler  Corporation's  board,  unveiled  the 

world's  largest  "feeder-breaker"  mining  ma- 
chine October  22.  1984.  The  Stamler  Corpo- 
ration of  Millersburg,  Kentucky  built  the 
machine  for  a  mining  firm  in  Alberta,  Can- 
ada. The  massive  machine  measures  forty- 
three  feet  long,  thirty-four  feet  wide,  and 
twenty-five  feet  tali.  It  will  be  used  by  the 
world's  largest  miner  and  processor  of  frozen 
tar  sands.  The  final  product  will  be  used  in 
the  production  of  gasoline  and  other  petro- 


Sigma  Nu  alumni  gather  in  front  of  the  Sigma  Nu  house  prior  to  their 
annual  Homecoming  brunch.  During  the  brunch,  Steve  Finley,  C'87,  u 
awarded  the  William  D.  Trayhan,  Jr.,  Memorial  Scholarship  by  the 
fraternity. 

many  and  Austria  several  times  a  year.  He 
stays  busy  also  in  the  import -export  business. 
WUiiam  E.  Roberts,  C,  has  just  moved  from 
London  to  New  York.  He  is  the  new  manager 
of  the  Field  Support  Operatio 


of  General  Electric  Technical 
Services. 

Robert  A.  Rowland,  C,  and  his  wife.  Linda, 
live  in  Washington,  DC.  He  joined  the  Rea- 
gan admi 
OccUpatii 
Commissi  i 

Gene  A.  Sherrill,  C,  and  his  wife.  Betty, 
live  in  ChattariiJiJL'j,  Ttnnt.--M.-e  Gene  retired 
from  the  USAF  as  a  Lt.  Col.  and  is  now  man- 
ager of  a  Radio  Shack  electronics  store. 


Jack  Shockley,  C,  is  president  of Shockley 
Research  Inc..  a  market  research  company  in 
Nashville. 

William  Hamlet  Smith,  C,  lives  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Florida,  and  is  a  senior  officer  for 
the  Broward  County  Southeast  Florida  Bank 

Gordon  Sorreli,  C,  and  his  wife,  Debbie, 
live  in  Huntsville,  Alabama.  Gordon  is  a  real 
estate  developer  and  is  president  of  Sorreli, 
Baker  and  Dotts,  Inc.  He  is  also  chairman  of 
First  Huntsville  Securities  which  specializes 
in  apartment  development  and  investor 


The  name  of  Harry  T.  Edwards, 
Jr.,  C'57,  of  Raleigh,  North  Can 
Una,  was  missing  from  the  class 
listing  of  donors  in  the  October 
issue  of  the  Sewanee  News.  We 
apologize  for  the  error. 
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The  Rev.  Colton  M.  Smith  HI,  C,  has  ac- 
cepted an  appointment  as  Canon  to  the  Ordi- 
nary in  the  Diooj f  Mississippi  Hh  isswviiih 

the  bishop,  and  he  will 
the  Ordinary  upon;Canon 


Mark  T.  Johnson,  C'52,  has  been 
elected  president  of  First  National 
Cincinnati  Corporation,  a  bank 
holding  company.  He  had  been  vice 
chairman  of  the  corporation  since 
1980.  As  president  he  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  coordinating  opera- 
tions of  the  corporation's  banking 
and  non-banking  subsidiaries. 


Fred  A  Bush'i 


December31. 1984. 


The  Rev.  Sam  Boney,  A'46,  C,  T'58,  has 

become  canon  pastor  at  St  Andrew's  Cathe- 
dral in  Jackson.  Mississippi  He  had  been  as- 
sociate rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in 
Chattanooga  since  1981. 

The  Rt  Rev.  William  G.  Burrill,  C,  bishop 
of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Rochester,  was 
awarded  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Divinity  on 
October  22  at  General  Theological  Seminary. 
Bishop  Burrill  holds  a  Bachelor  of  Sacred  The- 
ology from  General. 


JCQAnltonyCftHK 
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The  Rev.  William  S.  Brettmann,  C,  T'62, 

will  begin  the  New  Year  as  director  of  contin- 
uing education  for  clergy  and  laitv  in  the  Di- 
ocese of  North  Carolina  and  chaplain;  at  North 
Carolina  State  University,  Raleigh. [ 
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Dean  Talbot  D'Alemberte,  C,  has  been  re- 
elected president  of  the  American  Judicature 
Society,  a  national  organization  for  improve- 
ment of  the  courts.  He  is  professor  and  dean 
at  the  College  of  Law  at  Florida  State  Univer- 
sity. Before  being  named  to  his  present  posi- 
tion in  July,  he  was  a  partner  in  the  Miami 
law  firm  of  Steel,  Hector  &  Davis.  ,' 


MichaelJ.  DeMarko,  C,  lives  in  Pensacola 
and  is  employed  by  the  State  of  Florida  as  a 
Workers'  Compensation  Judge.  He  conducts 
hearings  in  disputed  on-the-job  injury  claims 
Stewart  W.  Elliott,  C,  and  his  wife,  Anne, 
live  in  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina,  where 
he  is  registrar  for  the  Spartanburg  High 
School.  They  have  two  daughters. 

Robert  B.  Folsom,  Jr.,  C,  is  planning  a 
career  change  in  which  he  will  leave  trust 
banking  in  order  to  become  affiliated  with  IDS' 
American  Express.  He  and  his  wife,  Hervey, 
moved  back  to  Anniston,  Alabama,  in  June. 

The  Rev.  Gerard  S.  Moser,  C,  is  rector  of 
the  American  Church  in  Geneva,  Switzerland 
He  also  serves  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Webster  University  there.  Gerard  and  hi>  wilu, 
Graziella,  enjoy  yearly  trips  to  Israel  and 
Egypt,  and  they  also  enjoy  skiing. 

Jan  A.  Nelson,  C,  is  a  professor  of  French 
at  the  University  of  Alabama.  He  and  Carol 

Robert  E.  Potts,  C,  and  his  wife,  Mary,  live 
in  Robertsdale,  Alabama.  He  is  the  director  of 
management  information  and  instructional 
systems  activity  with  the  Navy  in  Pensacola. 
They  have  two  children 

William  C.  Stewart,  C,  will  retire  from  the 
USAF  in  January  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel.  William  and  his  wife.  Susannah,  have 
three  children. 

The  Rev.  Peter  Thomas,  C,  and  his  wife, 
Carolyn,  live  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  where  he 
is  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church. 

Fred  J.  Turpin,  C,  lives  in  Tampa,  Florida, 
where  he  is  a  real  estate  broker  and  a 
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Waller  Thomas  Burns  II,  C,  is  involved  ii 


the 
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Dr.  Robert  Spann  Cathcart  III,  C,  prac- 
tices general  and  vascular  surgery  in  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina.  He  and  his  wife,  Mimi, 
have  two  children. 

Larry  C,  Chandler,  C,  and  his  wife,  Julia, 
live  in  Ridgefield,  Connecticut.  Larry  is  senior 
vice-president  of  Sealed  Air  Corporation,  and 
Julia  is  active  in  the  Juvenile  Diabetes  Foun- 
dation. They  have  two  children. 

Walter  R.  Chastain,  Jr.,  C,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  executive  vice-president  of  the  Citi- 
zens and  Southern  National  Bank  in  Columbia, 
South  Carolina. 

He  is  also  the  chairman  of  the  board  for  the 
South  Carolina  Municipal  Council  and  serves 
on  the  Asset-Liability  Committee  for  the  South 
Carolina  Bankers  Association. 

He  has  received  the  director's  Achievement 
Award,  the  Silver  Distinguished  Achieve- 
ment Award,  and  the  Meritorious  Service 
Award  from  the  South  Carolina  Heart 
Association. 

Ronald  B.  Dowd,  C,  is  an  attorney  in 
Dallas. 

The  Rev.  David  A.  Elliott  III.  C,  T'69,  is 
rector  of  St.  James's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Greenville,  Mississippi. 

The  Rev.  C.  Gilford  (Gil)  Green,  C,  has 
an  active  ministry  at  Christ  Episcopal  Church 
in  Fairfield,  Alabama.  He  and  his  church  are 
very  active  in  the  relocation  of  ten  families 
back  into  the  area. 

William  H.  Jenkins,  C,  and  his  wife,  Molly, 
live  in  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  and  have  two 
daughters.  He  is  still  teaching  biology  in  a 
boy's  prep  school  there. 

.  Harrison  Johnson,  Jr.,  C,  has  joined 


ner.  He  and  his  wife,  Mary,  live  in  Franklin. 
Tennessee,  and  have  two  children. 
The  Rev.  Robert  E.  Libbey,  C,  and  his 

wife,  Betsy,  have  a  son.  Robert,  who  is  a  soph- 
omore at  Sewanee  Betsy  was  ordained  deacon 

Patrick  J.  McGowan,  C,  is  professor  of 
political  science  and  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment at  Arizona  State  University. 

James  R.  May,  C,  and  his  wife,  Patricia, 
have  five  children.  They  are  thinking  about 
relocating  in  the  West. 

William  A.  Powe,  Jr.,  C,  owns  and  oper- 
ates American  Wood  Division  of  Powe  Timber 
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Company  in  Hattieshurg  Mississippi.  He  ad- 
vertised at  the  New  Orleans  World's  Fair.  He 
and  his  wife,  Carol,  have  two  children. 

W.  E.  Prewitt  HI,  C,  and  his  wife,  Natalie, 
live  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  and  have  three 
children.  He  is  president  of  Stadium  Stores, 
Inc.,  and  American  Logo  Products,  Inc. 
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Frank  C.  Cleveland,  C,  lives  in  Tallahas- 
see, Florida.  He  works  part-time  for  the  state 
of  Florida  as  an  administrative  law  judge  while 
attending  the  Florida  State  University  Col- 
lege of  Law. 

J.  Russell  Frank,  C,  and  his  wife,  Peggy 
Ann,  live  in  Atlanta.  He  is  executive  director 
of  the  Mid-South  Association  of  Independent 
Schools.  He  has  published  TTiey  Took  Their 
Stand— The  Integration  of  Southern  Private 
Schools  with  a  grant  from  the  Lyndhurst 
Foundation. 

Frank  C.  Jones,  C,  and  his  wife,  Laurie, 
live  inEdmond,  Oklahoma.  Frank  is  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Globe  Life  and 
Accident  Insurance  Company,  a  subsidiary  of 
Torchmark  Corporation  of  Birmingham. 
Alabama. 

James  King,  C,  and  his  wife.  Dee,  live  in 
Birmingham.  Jim  is  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness with  Chambers.  King  &  Meade.  Their 


Sewanee  gather  for  a  celebration  with  Rachel  Lukens,  • 
Barden,  C'83,  following  the  couple's  wedding  June  18 


id  Gentry 
aints'  Chapel. 
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their  daughter.  Sallv   is  ,j|  Yanderbilt. 

The  Rev,  William  C.  Noble.  C,  has  Irans- 
ferred  to  the  Diocese  of  Western  North  Caro- 
lina from  the  Diocese  of  Washington.  He  is 
assistant  post  chaplain  at  Ft   Myers.  Virginia. 

Commodore  William  O.  Studeman,  C,  is 
director  of  the  Long  Range  Planning  Group, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  at  the 
Pentagon  in  Washington.  His  wife,  Diane,  is 
executive  secretary  to  the  deputy  general 
counsel  of  Federal  National  Mortgage 
ciation.  Two  of  the  children,  Kimberley  and 
Michael,  are  students  at  William  and  Mary, 
and  the  third,  Kate,  is  thirteen. 
Jennings  Studeman,  is  a  junior  at  Sewanee 

>£C  Douglas,.  Milne 
\Jtj2825  Eldorado  Avenue 


Jim  Dozier  Adams,  Jr.,  C,  is  the  manager 
of  radio  station,  WNKJ,  in  Hopkinsville. 
Kentucky. 

J.  F.  Bryan  IV,  C,  and  his  wife  have  a  new 
son,  Joshua  Randolph,  born  April  5,  1984. 


*C*l2lohnDavPea 
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Born  to  Steve  Reynolds,  C,  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth,  a  bov  i  their  second),  William  Allen 
Reynolds,  on  September  22,  1984. 
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A.  Melton  Black,  C,  is  a  professor  of  math- 
ematics at  Gardner-  Webb  College  in  Boiling 
Springs,  North  Carolina. 

Robert  L.  Peters,  C,  is  the 
manager  for  taxable  securities  for  the  Chi 
Manhattan  Bank. 

The  Rev.  John  Senette,  has 
position  as  rector  of  Grace  Church,  St.  Fran- 
cisville,  Louisiana  He  is  currently  working 
on  his  Ph.D.  at  Tulane  University,  New  Or- 
leans, and  is  serving  as  priest-in-charge  at  St. 
Andrew's,  Paradis. 
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Thomas  H.  Pope  III,  C,  handily  defeated 
four-time  incumbent  Senator  Robert  C  Lake. 
Jr.,  by  a  more  than  2500-vote  margin  in  the 
October  3rd  primary  to  win  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  the  South  Carolina  District  18 
seat  in  the  state  senate. 

Pope  was  expected  to  be  a  virtual  shoo-in 
with  no  Republican  opposition  in  the  Novem- 
ber election. 


A  large  Sewanee  contingent  "danced  till  dark"  with  Michael  and  An 
Chenoweth-Owens  after  their  wedding  June  16  at  St.  Paul's  Church 
Macon,  Georgia.  Michael,  T'83,  and  Anne,  C'81,  make  their  home  in 
Macon. 


Pope  carried  all  three  counties  m  the  state's 
District  IN  Pope  wnii  with  a  fitly -nine  percent 
murgin  to  Lake's  forty-one  percent,  according 
to  local  papers. 

Pope  is  a  lawyer  in  Newberry,  South 
Carolina. 

Ben  Walker,  C,  is  still  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  He  may.  however,  he  moving  i  loser  to 
Sewanee  with  a  possible  ioIi  prospect  at  Flag- 
ler College  in  St.  Augustine. 

Percy  (Pete)  H.  Wood  III,  C,  has  his  own 
landscaping  business  in  Memphis  He  began 
living  in  Memphis  in  1979  after  reluming  from 
four  years  in  Venezuela. 
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8  position  of  domination  in  the  New  Orleans 
real  estate  lending  market.  Under  his  lead- 
ership, the  department  has  expanded  and  been 
elevated  to  a  major  division  of  real  estate 
lending. 

Jerry  Meyer  Miller,  Jr.,  C,  is  an  associate 

general  counsel  and  vice-president  of  First 

Union  Corp.  of  Charlotte.  North  Carolina. 

Robert  E.  Seibels  II,  C,  is  curator  of  birds 

t  Riverbanks  Zoological  Park  in  Columbia, 


gof  a  rare  breed  of  vulture,  a  cinereous  vul- 
.  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  hatching 
spring  was  the  culmination  of  efforts  be- 


C.  Hunt  Garner,  (',  works  m  the  real  eslale 
developmeiil  firm  of  Garner-McGinnis  in 
Shelliv\  ille.  Kentucky.  He  is  also  president  o! 
Midland  Food  Services. 

Henry  Grimball.C,  and  his  wife,  Virginia, 
live  in  Charleston.  South  t'arolma,  in  a  house 
built  in  1770  He  is  a  partner  in  the  law  firm 
of  tlriiuhall,  Cahaniss.  Vaughan  &  Holiinson 
anil  an  assistant  county  attorney.  He  is  also 
president  of  (he  Preservation  Society  of 
Charles  ton  and  v  n  •  ■■  preside"  I  nl'  I  he  Charles- 
ton Neighborhood  Association. 

John  Jaffe,  C,  and  his  wife,  Jenny,  live  in 
Sweet  Briar,  Virginia,  where  John  is  director 
nt  libraries  a  I  Sweet  Hnar  Col  lege  They  have 
two  children. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  L.  Jones,  C,  and  his 
wife,  Reed,  live  in  Fayetleville.  Arkansas. 
where  Fred  is  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church.  They  have  three  sons. 

Dr.  James  Murphy,  C,  is  in  private  prac- 
tice of  diagnostic  radiology  in  Sugar  Land, 
Texas  He  and  his  wife,  Marilyn,  have  two 
ighters. 

William  Rose.  C,  and  his  wile.  Frances. 
live  on  Hilton  Head  Island.  South  Carolina. 
and  Bill  practices  law  with  the  McNair  firm. 
They  have  three  children 


at  220,'j  Bonds  Terrace  in  Chattan 
vites  anyone  passing  through  Chatta- 
to  drop  by  and  visit. 
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Herbert  L.  Eustis  III,  C,  and  wife,  along 
with  their  three-  and-one-half-year-old 
daughter,  Molly,  are  proud  to  announce  the 
"  son  and  brother.  Lee  Eustis  IV.  on 
July  31,  1984.  The  new  addition  to  the  F.uslis 
fumilv  weighed  H  lbs   and  f)  o/s   at  birth. 

The  Rev.  Christopher  C.L.  Hannum,  C, 
is  chaplain  at  St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Day  School 
in  Tampa,  Florida. 

Tobert  M.  Jones,  Jr.,  C,  is  praclicine.  law 
in  Atascadero,  California.  He  and  his  wife  In  e 
there  along  with  their  five-year-old  son  and 
their  three-year-old  twin  daughters. 

Bradford  C.  Peabody,  C,  was  recently 
elected  the  Chancellor  of  the  Lambda  Chi  Al- 
pha Fraternity  at  its  General  Assembly  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  in  New  Orleans.  Peabody  is  a 
Baltimore  lawyer  and  a  former  president  of 
the  Lambda  Chi  Alpha  Fraternity  at  Sewa- 
nee. He  will  serve  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
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directors  and  as  chief  judicial  officer  for  the 
fraternity's  225  chapters  and  colonies  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  With  over  168,000 
members.  Lambdi  Chi  Alpha  is  the  third  larg- 
est college  fraternity  in  North  America. 

Chris  Mason,  C,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
Holloway.  C'73,  are  the  proud  parents  of  a 
new  daughter,  Ann. 

John  Rorison  Rawls,  C,  married  Pamela 
Lynne  Reese  on  February  26,  1983.  They  now 

side  in  Winder,  Georgia,  where  John  i 


chei 


■  with  Alkaril  Chemical 


Company. 

Paul  James  Landry,  C,  is  the  head  foot- 
ball coach  and  athletic  director  at  Pensacola 
Catholic  High  School  in  Pensacola,  Florida. 

J.  Earl  Morgan  III,  C,  has  moved  to  Jack- 
son, Mississippi,  and  is  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Tri-State  Federal  Savings 
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Henry  Trimble,  C'59,  and  Jimmy  Abernatky,  C'59,  greet  classmate,  John 
Nichols,  C'59,  during  the  alumni  dinner  at  Cravens  Hall. 


ChriB  Rlakeslee.  C,  lives  in  Evergreen 
Colorado,  and  is  an  educator  and  Held  biolo- 
gist. In  1983  he  was  named  Colorado  Conser 
vation  Educator  of  the  Year. 

J.  Brooke  Champlin,  C,  and  his  wife,  Ni 
alyn,  live  in  Pensacola,  Florida,  where  Brooks 
is  vice-president  and  branch  manager  for  Ro- 
binson Humphrey/American  Express. 

James  H.  C nickering,  C,  is  teaching  equi 
tation  and  combined  training  in  the  St.  Louii 
area.  Last  year  he  won  the  Organizers'  High 
Point  Trophy  for  Training  with  his  horse, 
Edinborough  Castle. 

Oliver  Crawford,  C,  and  his  wife,  Mar- 
garet, live  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  and 
have  one  daughter.  Oliver  is  vice-president 
and  state  manager  for  Lawyers  Title  Insur- 
ance Company. 

Susan  Croable,  C,  is  studying  in  Grenoble, 
France.  She  hopes  to  do  lots  of  skiing  and 
touring. 

Susan  (Aiken)  Fonger.  C,  is  the  new  bride 
ofCurtiBG.  Fonger.  They  were  married  June 
23, 1984.  She  is  a  fashion  coordinator,  and  he 
is  the  CBS  local  anchor  in  Mobile,  Alabama, 
where  they  make  their  home. 

The  Rev.  Ellis  O.  Mayfield,  C,  is  rector  of 
the  Church  of  the  Good  Samaritan  in  Knox- 
ville,  Tennessee. 

Robert  D.  McNeil,  C,  was  married  on  Au- 
gust 4  to  Jennifer  Cox. 

y 


Lynn  Wayne  Nichols,  C,  is  working  on  his 
Ph.D.  in  theater  and  teaching  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado  in  Boulder. 

The  Rev.  Louis  Oats,  C,  is  priest-in-charge 
of  St.  Thomas's  Episcopal  Church  in  Eliza- 
bethan, Tennessee.  He  and  his  wife,  Sharon, 
have  two  daughters. 

George  B.  Peters,  Jr.,  C,  and  his  wife,  Ann, 
have  moved  to  Winston-Salem,  North  Caro- 
lina, where  Pete  has  been  promoted  to  senior 
systems  representative  with  the  Burroughs 
Corporation. 
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Southern  Natural  Gai  Co. 
P.O.  Box  2563 

Richard  A.  Wilson,  C'56,  has  moved  from 
San  Francisco  and  is  now  associated  with  the 
Boise  Cascade  Corporation  in  Boise,  Idaho. 
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Ashley  Jane,  to  their  family.  She  was  born 
September  16,  1984,  and  weighed  6  pounds, 
and  they  are  living  in  Birmingham,  where 
John  is  an  OB/GYN. 

Susan  Griffin  Phillips,  C,  and  her  hus- 
band have  moved  to  the  San  Francisco  bay 
area  where  they  both  are  continuing  their  law 
practices.  He  is  with  the  San  Francisco  office 
of  his  Los  Angeles  law  firm,  and  she  is  keeping 
busy  with  her  own  practice.  Susan  is  also  stay- 
ing busy  with  her  horse  (an  open  jumper)  and 
fixing  the  house,  and  she  is  expecting  their 
first  baby  in  February.  She  would  like  to  hear 
from  other  alumni  in  the  bay  area. 

Hugh  Kelley  Rickenbaker  III,  C,  is  pres- 
ently a  field  producer  with  NBC  television 
news  based  in  Miami. 

Steve  Rowe,  C,  married  Julia  Bradley  on 
May  26, 1984. 

Winfield  Sinclair,  C,  and  his  wife,  Julie 
(Williams),  C'76,  are  now  living  in  St.  Louis. 
Win  is  working  for  the  Department  of  Justice 
after  serving  five  years  as  an  assistant  attor- 
ney general  in  Alabama.  Julie  is  at  the  Wash- 
ington University  School  of  Law. 
Win  has  been  selected  as  an  Outstanding 
Young  Man  in  America  for  1984. 

Jim  White,  C,  married  Cheryl  Lynn  Crotzer 
last  May  in  ceremonies  at  Christ  Church  in 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  Jim  is  employed  at 


Philip  Morris  and  is  president  of  the  Charlotte 
chapter  of  International  Management.  His 
bride  is  a  nurse  at  Charlotte  Memorial  Hos- 
pital. They  took  a  wedding  trip  to  Paris,  France. 
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H.  Bradford  Berg,  C,  is  back  from  London 
and  back  in  Jacksonville  working  as  the  di- 
rector of  finance  for  the  Charter  Company. 

Donald  S.  Chapman,  C,  and  wife,  Holly, 
are  proud  to  announce  the  birth  of  twins  on 
April  8,  1984,  in  Jacksonville,  Florida.  The 
twins  are  named  Amanda  Jayne  and  Andrew 
Steven. 


cialist  with  Commerce  Union  National  Bank. 

Born  to  Jennifer  Snider  and  Raymond  S. 
Leathers,  C,  a  boy,  Bradley  Swen  Leathers 
on  October  19.  1984.  Bradley  weighed  six 
pounds  and  twelve  ounces. 

Lauren  McCrary  Watts,  C,  became  the 
bride  of  Edward  Franklin  Buchner  IV  on  Au- 
gust 11, 1984.  They  were  married  at  the  Epis- 
copal Church  of  the  Nativity  in  Huntsville, 
Alabama. 
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Debora  A.  Guthrie,  C,  left  J.  C.  Bradford 
in  Nashville  to  work  for  L.  F.  Rothschild,  Un- 
terberg,  and  Tobin  in  New  York.  She  raises 
capital  for  merging  growth  companies. 

Susan  Rebecca  Hall,  C,  and  Christian 
Wilhelmus  were  married  on  July  7  in  St.  Mar 
tinville,  Louisiana. 

The  Rev.  Frank  Larisey,  C,  is  vicar  of  St. 
Columba's  in  Bristol,  Tennessee. 

Dr.  Jeffrey  Runge,  C,  and  his  wife,  Vir- 
ginia (Deck),  C,  live  in  Charlotte,  North  Car- 
olina, and  Jeff  is  clinical  instructor  in  the 
Department  of  Emergency  Medicine  at  Char- 
lotte Memorial  Hospital  and  Medical  Center. 
Their  daughter,  Emily  Catherine,  is  a  year 
old. 

Dana  Shepherd,  C,  is  the  new  Director  of 
Public  Relations  for  Westminster  College  in 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Cynthia  {Clark)  Smith,  C,  and  husband, 
Harold  (Smitty)  are  proud  to  announce  the 
birth  of  Lillian  Chase  on  May  24,  1984,  in 
Gadsden,  Alabama.  Lillian's  godparents  are 
Fran  (Summeriin)  Dirworth,  C'77,  and  the 
Rev.  Frank  Larisey,  C'77.  Cindy  and  Lillian 
recently  visited  Claire  (McDowell),  C'77,  and 
husband,  J.E.R.  Friedenberg,  C'79.  and  their 
daughter,  Julia  Margaret  in  Gainesville, 
Georgia.  While  there,  they  also  visited  with 
Mark  Fockele,  C'76,  and  his  wife,  Kathy 
Gossetin,  and  their  son,  Kenneth. 

Back  in  Gadsden,  Cindy  works  as  a  parale- 
gal for  the  firm  of  Pruett,  Hudson,  Turnbach 
&  Warren,  and  she  is  constantly  up  to  her 
elbows  in  spackle  and  paint,  fixing  up  their 
older  home.  Smitty  is  president  of  the  Gads- 
den Arts  Council. 

Robert  Brian  Thomas,  C,  has  finished  col- 
lege at  the  University  of  Alabama  in  Hunts- 
ville, receiving  a  degree  in  electrical 
engineering.  At  present,  he  is  a  Second  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  He  is  studying 
meteorology  at  Texas  A&M.  In  January,  he 
will  be  assigned  as  a  meteorologist  to  an  air 
force  base  in  Germany. 

Douglas  Meyer  Watson,  C,  is  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Cape  County  Bank  in  Cape 
Girardeau,  Missouri.  He  is  married  and  has 
two  daughters,  ages  2  and  4.  He  was  previ- 
ously in  the  banking  business  in  St.  Louis. 
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Ronnie  Brooker,  C,  is  a  research  scientist 
with  Kimberly-  Clark  Corporation  in  Roswell. 
Georgia.  He  and  the  team  of  scientists  he  works 
with  are  in  charge  of  developing  new  products 


The  valley  from  Green's  View  provides  the  backdrop  for  a  large  gathering  of  well-wishers  following  the  wedding 
of  Sherry  Martin,  C'84,  and  Ernest  Brown,  C'84. 


Elizabeth  (McClatchey)  Brown,  C,  and 

her  husband,  Kemper,  C'76,  live  in  Asheville, 
North  Carolina,  where  she  is  doing  research 
in  plant  pathology  for  North  Carolina  State. 
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Katherine  (Rogers)  Brown,  C,  and  her 
husband,  John,  live  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
She  works  for  IBM  and  is  very  active  in  Indi- 
ana and  national  Republican  politics. 

Margaret  Brumby,  C,  and  her  husband, 
Mike,  teach  tennis  and  manage  family  rental 
property  in  Tifton,  Georgia.  Mike  also  grows 
Christmas  trees.  They  have  two  children. 

James  Burchfield,  C,  and  Cathy  live  in 
Spartanburg,  South  Carolina,  and  have  one 
daughter,  Leah.  Jim  is  with  A.  G.  Edwards  & 
Sons  as  an  investment  broker. 

James  M.  Carden,  C,  and  his  wife,  Linda, 
live  in  Jackson,  Mississippi,  where  Jim  is  an 
account  executive  with  Merrill,  Lynch.  Linda 
is  an  EKG  technician  at  Baptist  Hospital  and 
is  working  on  her  B.Sc.N.  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi  Medical  Center. 

Phil  Carpenter,  C,  is  in  the  business  of 
leasing  industrial  space.  He  ib  engaged,  and 
the  wedding  is  scheduled  for  February. 

Edward  D.  Colhoun,  C,  and  Bonnie  Riddle 
were  married  on  March  24  and  are  living  in 
Winston-Salem.  Ed  is  working  in  insurance 
and  Bonnie  is  working  for  a  computer  company. 

Jan  Cunningham,  C,  lives  in  New  Ha- 
ven, Connecticut,  and  is  a  student  at  Yale 
University  School  of  Art. 

Jane  Doyle,  C,  works  for  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  Atlanta  in  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  section  of  the  supervision  and  reg- 
ulation department. 

David  E.  Fleming,  C,  lives  at  Riverside 
Plantation  in  Jennings,  Louisiana,  and  is  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  Riverside  Irrigation  Com- 
pany. He  is  also  an  aide-de-camp  for  Governor 
David  Treen,  the  first  Republican  governor  of 
Louisiana  since  Reconstruction. 

Graham  Flower,  C,  recently  completed  a 
master's  program  at  the  University  of  Florida 
and  is  now  employed  with  Hewlett  Packard  in 
San  Jose,  California. 

Amy  R.  SL  John  Hamilton,  C,  married 
Palmer  Hamilton  in  June  and  took  a  grand 
wedding  trip  to  Italy  and  France.  They  even 
look  the  Orient  Express!  They  are  now  back 
in  Mobile,  Alabama,  where  Palmer  practices 
law  and,  according  to  Amy,  she  has  retired. 

Melissa  Harrison,  C,  was  graduated  from 
Vanderbilt  Law  School  in  May  and  will  move 
to  New  York  to  be  an  assistant  district  attor- 
ney in  the  Brooklyn  Attorney's  office. 

The  Rev.  Ralph  F.  Howe,  Jr.,  C,  is  curate 
of  St.  James's  Church  in  Alexandria,  Virginia. 
Paul  Kimball,  C,  and  his  wife,  Cynthia, 
live  in  Lilburn,  Georgia,  a  suburb  of  Atlanta. 
Paul  works  for  Kraft,  Inc.,  as  their  materials 
planning  coordinator. 

Jennifer  (Ray)  Klein,  C,  and  Mark  live  in 
Greenville,  South  Carolina,  where  Jennifer  is 
public  relations  coordinator  for  St.  Francis 
Community  Hospital  and  Mark  is  with  Hen- 
derson Advertising. 

W.  Emory  Lawrence,  C,  has  completed  his 
second  year  of  medical  school  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Alabama.  He  and  Lucy  Hundley 
were  married  in  December  of  1983. 

Steve  Lembesis,  C,  received  his  master's 
degree  in  Urban  and  Regional  Planning  at 
Florida  State  and  moved  to  Washington,  D.C. 
Nancy  (Bell)  McAllister,  C,  and  her  hus- 
band, Michael,  C'77,  are  living  in  New  York 
City.  Nancy  was  recently  promoted  to  account 
supervisor  of  the  Procter  &  Gamble  account 
at  Wells,  Rich,  Greene  Advertising. 

Kent  McNeer,  C,  is  a  system  programmer' 

analyst  for  Summit  Information  Systems  in 

Corvallis,  Oregon.  He  attended  the  Olympics 

in  Los  Angeles. 

Coleman  Miller,  C,  does  litigation  for  a 

law  firm  in  Atlanta. 

Benjamin  Mize,  C,  and  his  wife,  Charlotte 
(Jones),  C'77,  live  in  Mobile,  Alabama.  Ben 

works  with  Bobby  Friedrich,  C'77,  and  Trey 

Bryant,  C'82,  at  Roberts  Brothers  Insurance, 

Inc.,  selling  all  lines  of  insurance. 
William  Ruel  Morrison,  C,  was  recently 

graduated    from    the    Tulane    School    of 

Architecture. 
James  Mulkin,  C,  designs  actuarial  tables 

in  New  York  City. 
Suzy  Newton,  C,  lives  in  Nashville  and  is 

working  at  Gruhn  Guitars,  a  store  that  buys 

and  sells  vintum-  :-h  hii:<.<I  instruments. 
Ray  L.  Peacock,  C,  and  his  wife,  Andrea, 

live  in  Montevallo,  Alabama,  where  Ray  is 

with  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation.  They  have 

a  daughter,  Nicole  Anne,  born  March  16,  1984. 
Thomas  H.  Rand,  C,  received  his  MD  from 

Vanderbilt  School  of  Medicine  and  was 


awarded  the  1984  Founder's  Medal  for  medi- 
cine. He  moved  to  Seattle  to  begin  a  residency 
in  pediatrics. 

Elizabeth  (Sayle)  Ruleman,  C,  and  her 
husband,  William,  C'79,  were  married  on  Oc- 
tober 8,  1983,  and  live  in  Memphis.  Betty 
teaches  sophomore  literature  courses  at  Mem- 
phis State  University. 

Dr.  Roy  Schottenfeld,  C,  began  an  ENT 
residency  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in 
July. 

Tom  Sinclair,  C,  and  his  wife,  Sandy,  live 
in  Tallahassee.  Tom  designs  and  sells  com- 
puter systems  and  does  free-lance  consulting 
work.  They  have  a  son,  Brandon. 

The  Rev.  Christopher  Candace  Steele, 
C,  is  the  new  assistant  to  the  rector  of  Palmer 
Church  in  Houston,  Texas.  She  has  moved  from 
the  Diocese  of  California,  where  she  was  vicar 
of  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  Berke- 
ley. She  also  served  congregations  in  New  York 
and  Montana  following  the  receipt  of  her 
M.Div.  from  the  Church  Divinity  School  of  the 
Pacific.  At  Palmer  her  areas  of  concern  are 
youth  work,  pastoral  counseling,  parish  min- 
istries, evangelism,  and  adult  education. 
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Ann  (Lisa)  F.  (Trimble)  Actor,  C,  has  re- 
signed her  position  with  NOAA  and  is  cur- 
rently traveling  with  her  husband,  David,  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  David  is  continuing  his  work 
with  NOAA  while  she  has  become  a  free-lance 
writer.  They  will  be  spending  the  next  few 
summers  on  the  west  coast  and  the  winters  in 
the  Washington.  D.C.  area. 

Charlotte  M.  Boney,  C,  has  finished  her 
master's  degree  in  bio-chemistry  and  has  quit 
her  job  in  research  to  start  medical  school  at 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  Memphis. 

William  (BiU)  Sholten,  C,  and  his  wife, 
Leslie  Kimbrough,  C'80,  have  moved  to  Pan- 
ama where  Bill  will  be  working  in  First  Chi- 
cago's Panamanian  Branch. 
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Susan  Bennett.  C.hv 


The  alumni  reception  brought  together  C.  A.  Poellnitz,  Jr.,  C'30,  Alex 
Weltford,  C'34,  and  Charles  Douglass,  C'34.  (Photo:  Latham  Davis) 


nessee,  and  has  been  attending  Roane  State 
Community  College,  working  part-time  at  the 
Oak  Ridge  Public  Librarv.  She  is  now  attend- 
ing U.T.-Knoxville. 

James  C.  Berry,  C,  has  a  master's  degree 
in  addictive  processes  from  the  University  of 
Colorado  in  Denver.  He  is  now  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado  at  Boulder  getting  his  Ph.D. 
in  psychology. 

James  T.  "Dale"  Berry,  C,  and  his  wife, 
Mary  Beth  (Foster),  C,  are  both  students  at 
Reformed  Theological  Seminary  in  Jackson, 
Mississippi.  Dale  is  in  the  M.Div.  program  and 
Mary  Beth  is  getting  her  master's  degree  in 
marriage  and  family  counseling. 

Jonathan  B.  Britten,  C,  lives  in  San  Diego 
and  is  doing  graduate  work  in  English. 

William  Calfee,  C,  is  living  in  Manchester, 
Vermont,  where  he  is  president  of  the  Hot 
Water  Works,  Inc. 

Dr.  John  Cappleman,  C,  and  his  wife,  Kay 
(Geitgey),  C'81,  are  living  in  Augusta,  Geor- 
gia, where  John  is  doing  his  residency  in  in- 
ternal medicine. 

James  Clausen,  C,  and  his  wife,  Lisa,  live 
in  Chesapeake,  Virginia,  where  Jim  is  with 
the  Navy.  He  is  attached  to  the  U.S.S.  Shreve- 
port  as  assistant  air  boss.  Lisa  is  pursuing  her 
master's  degree  in  nursing. 

Richard  K.  Cole,  C,  is  working  on  hiB  Ph.D. 
in  physics  at  Vanderbilt  University. 

Martha  E.  Cook,  C,  and  her  husband,  Paul 
Terwilliger,  live  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  where 
Paul  is  a  member  of  the  math  faculty  at  Ohio 
State.  Martha  is  studying  Engh-'  literature 
and  working  as  a  supervisor  at  t  he  Columbus 
Center  of  Science  and  Industry. 

David  Dunn-Rankin,  C,  and  his  wife, 
Janie  (Wagenknecht),  C'82,  live  in  Atlanta. 
He  has  just  received  his  MBA  from  Emory  and 
has  accepted  a  position  with  Peat  Marwick  as 
an  assistant  accountant  in  the  audit  depart- 
ment. Janie  is  working  for  an  inlcrnaiiuri.il 
trading  company  in  export  sales. 


where  she  isdoinn  her  rc-uli'in  y  in  orlhnpedic 
surgery  at  the  University  of  Utah. 

Tracy  Feamster,  C,  is  working  for  Steego 
Corporation,  a  large  holding  company  in  Lake 
Worth,  Florida.  She  is  completing  her  ac- 
counting degree  at  Florida  Atlantic  Univer- 
sity in  Boca  Raton  and  also  works  at  a  health 
spa  as  an  aerobics  instructor. 

John  William  Ferguson,  C,  and  his  wife, 
Susan,  live  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  He  is  vice- 
president  and  director  of  operations  for  Em- 
pire Paving  and  Sealing  Company,  Inc. 


received  from  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  1983  and  the  German  that  he  took  with 
it  are  finally  paying  off.  He  has  been  named 
the  project  manager  for  a  new  European  sub- 


A  large  tenth-reunion  party  is  given  for  the  class  of  1974. 
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aidiary  of  HBO  and  Company,  the  leading  U.S 
producer  of  hospital  computer  systems.  He  will 
be  moving  tn  Wiesbaden.  Wisl  Germany,  and 
will  be  there  for  two  or  three  years. 

Laurie  Fowler,  C,  mumed  Tim  ,IiiIim:<>ii  in 
an  outdoor  wedding  at  the  York  House  Inn, 
Rabun  Gap,  Georgia,  on  September  8.  The 
wedding  was  followed  by  a  supper,  i  in  1 Tinuiij.' 
at  the  inn 

Dr.  Frank  J.  Greskovich  III,  C,  recently 
received  his  MD  from  Vanderbilt  Uni 
School  of  Medicine.  He  is  doing  hi 
in  general  surgery  and  urology 
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University  of  South  Carolina  in  Charleston. 

Lee  Bradford  Guerry,  C,  is  working  wi 
the  law  firm  of  Boothe,  Prichard  and  Dudley 
in  Fairfax,  Virginia   She  spenl  lasi  fall  study- 
ing English  literature  at  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, England. 

James  E.  "Trip"  Halbkat,  C,  spent  four- 
teen months  in  Europe  and  Africa  and  is  now 
off  to  Los  Angeles  in  research  I  he  film  business. 

Jeanne  Heuerman,  C,  is  a  Montessori 
teacher  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

Charles  M.  "Chappy"  Hollis,  Jr.,  C,  is  a 
broker  with  E.  F.  Hutton  in  Spartanburg, 
South  Carolina. 

Onie  (McKenzie)  Joiner,  C,  and  her  hus- 
band, Bill,  live  in  Walla  Walla,  Washington. 
She  is  the  director  of  the  career  center  at 
Whitman  College  and  is  giving  her  first  Na- 
Imniil  (iinterenie  present  alum  in  Baltimore. 
She  is  written  up  in  the  September  1984  issue 
of  New  Direction!,  for  Student  Services. 

Mikel  Rosa  Scarborough,  C,  of  Camden, 
South  Carolina,  has  been  selected  as  an  Out- 
standing Young  Man  in  America  for  1984. 

Allison  E.  Sundberg,  C,  ie  in  a  graduate 
tax  program  at  Georgetown  University  Law 
Center. 

Alethea  E.  Swann,  C,  is  a  librarian  with  a 
large  law  firm  in  San  Antonio. 

Genie  (Woods)  Tanner,  C,  and  her  hus- 
band, Rodney,  live  in  New  York  City.  Genie 
is  company  manager  of  the  Eliot  Feld  Ballet 
and  Rodney  is  a  retail  executive  with  Macy's. 

Edward  "Chip"  Tent,  C,  is  working  at 
McDonnell  Douglas  in  St.  Louis.  He  is  an  en- 
gineer in  the  flight  and  laboratory  develop- 
ment division  of  McDonnell  Aircraft. 

Betfa  (Royalty)  Tengatrom,  C,  is  working 
on  a  degree  in  hotel  administration  and  she  is 
in  charge  of  catering'sales  at  Colony  Square 
Hotel  in  Atlanta. 

Brian  Turpin,  C,  is  pursuing  a  master's 
degree  in  mechanical  engineering  at  North 
Carolina  State  University. 

Ann  (Rubsamen)  Veilora,  C,  and  Tim,  C, 
live  in  Sewickiey,  Pennsylvania.  Tim  is  in 
seminary  and  Ann  is  a  nurse. 

Tommy  Wiliams,  C,  and  his  wife,  Tamara 
(Brown).  C'81,  live  in  Tampa  where  Tommy 
is  finishing  hi-  -urger\  intern -hip.  Tamara  is 
a  law  student  at  Stetson. 

Richard  H.  Willis,  C,  is  an  associate  with 
the  law  firm  of  Nelson,  Mulling,  Gner  &  Scar- 
borough in  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

Jane  E.  Wilson,  C,  lives  in  Arlington,  Vir- 
ginia, and  is  an  attorney  advisor  to  a  judge  on 
the  U.S,  Tax  Court.  She  is  also  completing 
courses  for  her  LLM  degree  in  taxes  from 
Georgetown  University. 
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Arthur  Key  Foster  Coleman,  C,  married 
Katharine  Shafer  Pettigrew,  C'82,  on  July 
2,  1984,  at  the  Parish  of  Saint  James  in  Ja- 
maica, West  Indies. 

Caroline  Hopper,  C,  is  now  living  in  Ar- 
lington, Virginia,  just  a  short  trip  from  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Clyde  Eugene  Mathis,  C,  married  Court- 
ney Ariane  Clement  on  September  15,  1984, 
at  the  Most  Holy  Name  of  Jesus  Church  in 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Anne  Chenoweth  Owens,  C,  and  bus- 
band,  the  Rev.  Michael  Owens,  are  living  in 
Macon,  Georgia. 

Gary  D.  Rowcliffe,  C,  is  engaged  to  Anna 
Lena  Lundin,  a  young  lady  he  met  while 
abroad.  Lena  is  from  Lund,  Sweden.  No  date 
for  the  wedding  has  been  set.  Gary  "?  in  his 
third  year  of  working  for  Northwestern  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Company  in  Knoxville, 
Tennessee.  He  recently  visited  his  sister, 


Sewanee  friends  join  the  celebration  after  the  wedding  of  Weston  Andress,  C'82,  and  Margaret  Ward  on  June  9 
in  New  Bern,  North  Carolina.  Both  Weston  and  "Marty"  received  their  MBAs  in  May  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  Weston  is  now  working  for  Salomon  Brothers,  a  New  York  City  investment  bank. 


Amanda,  C'83,  and  her  husband,  Clayton 
Bell,  C'81,  at  their  home  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York. 
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Walter  Bodden,  C,  has  moved  into  the  De- 
troit area  (Farmington  Hills)  and  is  working 
with  the  Chrysler  Corporation.  He  is  inter- 
ested in  finding  a  Sewanee  Club  in  the  area 
so  that  he  can  become  an  active  member  of  it. 

Stewart  W.  Bowen,  Jr.,  C,  has  been  com- 
missioned a  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Air  Force 
after  graduating  from  Officer  Training  School 
at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  Texas.  He  will 
now  be  assigned  to  the  3421st  Student  Squad- 
ron at  Lowry  Air  Force  Base  in  Colorado. 

Daniel  Johnson,  C,  is  in  his  final  year  of     World  Service. 


law  school  at  the  University  of  Georgia.  He 
will  be  an  associate  with  the  law  firm  of  Wild- 
man,  Harrold,  Allen,  Dixon  and  McDonnell  in 
Memphis  beginning  in  the  late  summer  of 
1985. 

Brian  M.  Reinhardt,  C,  just  completed  his 
master's  degree  in  school  psychology  at  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill.  He  taught  English  to  Haitian  mi- 
grant farmworkers  this  summer  and  now  is  a 
school  psychologist  in  Moore  County,  North 
Carolina. 

Mona  Saliba,  C,  became  the  bride  of  Floyd 
Bowers  Parker,  Jr.,  on  November  3,  1984. 
Floyd  is  an  engineer.  The  couple  will  be  living 
in  Huntsville,  Alabama. 

Annie  Soto,  C,  has  been  selected  to  serve 
on  the  board  of  directors  for  the  Presiding 
Bishop's  Fund  for  World  Relief  and  also  is  a 
member  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
Committee  on  InterChurch  Aid,  Refugees  and 


Dianne  Witter,  C,  had  a  feature  article  in 
the  spring  issue  of  the  National  Arthritis 
News.  She  teaches  people  who  are  arthritic 
how  to  "Keep  the  Joy  in  Cooking"  by  organ- 
izing the  kitchen  properly  and  using  the 
kitchen  wisely. 


'QQKoleF.  Belknap 

OO  3900  Shenandoah 


Pat  Apperson,  C,  is  a  trader  with  Drexel, 
Burham,  &  Lambert  dealing  in  cotton,  cattle 
and  grain  futures.  Pat  is  presently  living  in 
Dallas,  Texas. 

Sarah  Coke,  C,  is  working  at  the  Hockaday 
School  in  Dallas,  Texas,  as  an  assistant  ad- 
missions person  in  their  admissions  office. 

Tim  Garrett,  C,  and  Rebecca  Woods  were 
married  on  June  23,  1984.  Tim  is  at  Vander- 
bilt School  of  Law  and  serves  as  a  clerk  with 
Dearborn  &  Ewing.  Becky  works  for  Ryder 

Nashville. 

Suzanne  I.  Juge,  C,  is  enjoying  her  job 
with  Paige  Gallery  in  Dallas. 

Stewart  Low,  C,  successfully  completed  the 
Dale  Carnegie  course  in  Cherry  Hill,  New 

Susie  Maitland,  C,  and  Anne  MitcheU,  C, 
share  an  apartment  in  New  York  City,  where 
Anne  is  a  copywriter  for  Penny's.  Susie  is  a 
sales  manager  at  Macy's  in  Stamford, 
Connecticut. 


'842s 


Robert  Cherry,  A' 44,  C'50,  T61,  talks  with  Dr.  Henry  Grego, 
his  wife,  Jane,  prior  to  the  annual  alumni  dinner. 


Mary  Lou  Anderson,  C,  is  working  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  She  plans  to  enter  grad- 
uate school  at  the  University  of  Louisville  in 
psychology  in  the  fall  of  1985. 

Charles  At  nip,  C,  is  attending  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  Medical  School  in  Memphis 
on  a  full  scholarship. 

Staton  Langston  Awtrey,  C,  attends  the 
Southwestern  Medical  School  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

Bernard  ("I  didn't  pay  for  it;  I  charged 
it!")  Blouin,  C,  is  presently  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics  on  a  one  year  program. 
Upon  the  completion  of  that  program,  he  will 
return  to  Canada  to  work  for  the  Minister  of 
International  Relations. 

Elizabeth  Brown,  C,  has  moved  to  Atlanta 
where  she  is  working  at  the  Trust  Company 
Bank  along  with  Sewanee  grads,  John  Bee- 
land,  C'83  and  Will  Reid,  C'84. 


Class  Notes 


Mary  Susan  Carmichael  Le  Boeuf,  C,  and 

her  new  husband,  George,  are  living  in  As- 
chaffenburg,  Germany.  George  is  in  the  army. 

J.  Roe  Buckley,  C,  is  a  stockbroker  with 
Ruscher,  Pierce,  and  Refsnes  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

Stephanie  Cole,  C,  is  teaching  English  ;il 
ihe  Canterbury  School  in  Ft,  Myers,  Florida. 

Marcella  Drawdy,  C,  is  living  in  Talla- 
hassee, Florida,  and  working  in  research  for 
Florida  Defenders  of  the  Environment, 

Thelma  St.  Claire  D'WoIf,  C,  is  teaching 
high  school  English  at  Isle  of  Wight  Academy 
in  Smithfield.  Virginia. 

Bill  Eaves,  C,  is  studying  at  the  Yale  School 
of  Divinity. 

Anne  Freels,  C,  is  teaching  ninth  grade 
English  at  the  Welds  School  in  Bell  Buckle, 
Tennessee.  She  says  that  Bell  Buckle  i 


i  little  Sewanee  Club"  with  s 


iSe- 


Frances  Gilley,  C,  is  teaching  French  at 
Holy  Innocents'  Episcopal  School  in  Atlanta. 

Trey  Greer,  C,  is  presently  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  -Uid viiii.' 
computer  science. 

Art  Hancock,  C,  and  Ben  Pierce,  C,  have 
finished  a  summer  of  traveling  in  Europe.  Art 
is  working  in  a  parish  in  London  as  a  youth 

Bren  Huggins,  C,  is  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky  studying  geology. 

Kelly  R.  McBride,  C,  is  enrolled  as  a  grad- 
uate student  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Ray  Vaughan,  C,  entered  the  Colorado 
dulcimer  competition  in  Estes  Park  and  won. 
He's  only  been  playing  thn 

Andrea  Williams,  C,  hi 
medical  school  at  the  Colle 

Catherine  Wood,  C,  is 
in  Atlanta,  Georgia.  She 
until  December. 

Charles  Yeomans,  C,  spent  the  summe 
Sewanee  working  at  John  McPherson's  Co 
try  Squire  Cleaners  and  is  now  in  gradu 
school  in  mathematics  in  Kentucky. 


5  been  accepted  to 

;e  of  Charleston. 
I  school 
in  Atlanta 


Cornelia  Hood,  C,  and  Tom  Heflin,  C,  were  married  on  July  28  at  Trinity  Church  in  Florence,  Alabama.  The 
reception  was  given  at  Turtle  Point  Yacht  and  Country  Club.  The  wedding  trip  was  taken  in  Jamaica,  and  the 
couple  returned  to  make  their  home  in  Tuscumbia.  Among  the  groomsmen  were  Olin  Mafford,  C'75,  and  Eugene 
Watson,  C'?3.  ,    ; 


deaths 


Joseph  Stovall  DeGraffenried,  C18,  of  New 
York;  on  July  29,  after  suffering  a  stroke.  He 
was  retired  as  an  investment  broker  with 
Shields  and  Company  of  New  York. 


the  Diocese  of  Arkansas  starting  in  1951  and 
was  a  deputy  to  the  General  Convention  from 
1949.  He  and  his  wife,  Eleanor,  moved  to 
Starkville  ten  years  ago  from  Forest  City, 

The  Rev.  William  S.  Turner,  C'27,  T'30, 
H'65,  rector-emeritus  of  Trinity  Church  in  New 
Orleans  and  a  former  University  trustee;  on 
April  12  in  New  Orleans.  After  his  gradua- 
tion, Mr.  Turner  became  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Church  in  Winston -Salem,  North  Carolina,  and 
then  rector  of  Holy  Trinity  Church  in  Palm 
Beach,  Florida.  While  in  New  Orleans,  where 
he  was  rector  of  Trinity  from  1945  to  1968,  he 
was  active  on  a  variety  of  commissions  and 
boards  with  both  the  Diocese  of  Louisiana  and 
the  City  of  New  Orleans,  most  notably  in  ef- 
forts to  soften  the  effects  of  crime.  While  a 
student  at  Sewanee,  he  was  a  manager  of  the 
1926  football  team,  and  he  was  a  member  of 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon. 

James  F.  Griswold,  Jr.,  C'29,  of  Marrero, 
Louisiana;  on  August  5  of  a  heart  attack.  He 
was  a  retiree  of  the  Chicago  Mill  and  Lumber 
Company. 

George  Herbert  Copeland,  C'31,  retired 
as  a  public  relations  officer  for  the  Gulf  Oil 
Corporation  after  twenty-five  years  ol  service; 
on  August  28  in  Houston,  Texas.  Mr.  Cope- 
land  was  a  veteran  of  World  War  11  and  was  a 


member  of  Palmer  Memorial  Church  in  Hous- 
ton. He  had  served  as  the  treasurer  of  the 
Sewanee  Club  of  Houston.  Editor  of  the  1931 
Cap  and  Gowh,  he  also  served  on  the  staff  of 
the  Sewanee  Purple  and  was  active  in  numer- 
ous organizations,  including  Neograph,  So- 
pherim.  Blue.Key,  Prowlers,  Sigma  Epsilon, 
the  varsity  debate  team,  Sigma  Upsilon,  and 
the  Senior  German  Club,  as  well  as  the  Order 
of  Gownsmen,  and  Pi  Kappa  Phi  fraternity. 

The  Rev.  ]  Charles  Granville  Hamilton, 
T'31,  a  recognized  authority  on  hymns  and  the 
author  of  sixivolumes  of  poetry;  on  June  20*.  in 
Aberdeen,  Mississippi.  Dr.  Hamilton  taufcht 
school  in  Monroe  County,  Mississippi,  and  at 
Memphis  Sllate  University.  He  also  served 
churches  in  northeast  Mississippi  until  his  re- 
tirement in  J1970.  For  many  years,  he  wa$  a 
news  correspondent  for  The  Living  Church  and 
editor  of  Crossroads,  the  magazine  of  the  Ru- 
ral Worker^  Fellowship.  From  1940  to  1944, 
Dr.  Hamilton  was  a  member  of  the  Mississippi 
House  of  Representatives.  His  religious  radio 
program,  "The  Quiet  Hour,"  was  heard  for 
about  forty  ryears. 

last 


Arkansas.  jA  leader  in  his  college  days,  Mi 
Stimson  was  chief  of  the  Sewanee  Volunteer 
Fire  Department  in  1931;  he  was  captain  of 
the  1930  varsity  football  team;  and  he  was 
president  of  the  class  of  1931.  He 


Thomas  B.  Grayson,  A'42,  president  of 
Grayco  International  Enterprises,  Ltd.  of  Dal- 
las, Texas  on  September  22.  Mr.  Grayson  at- 
tendedtha  United  States  Naval  Academy  and 
graduated  from  Louisiana  State  Universi(y. 


ida  from  1951-69  and  of  the  Diocese  of  Central 
Florida  from  1969-70;  on  July  24  in  Orlando. 
Florida.  In  1944,  he  was  elected  suffragan 
bishop  of  South  Florida.  Then  he  became  bishop 
coadjutor  of  South  Florida  in  1948  and  in  1951 
succeeded  Bishop  John  Durham  Wing  as  di- 
ocesan. Bishop  Louttit  served  the  national 
church  as  chairman  of  the  Armed  Forces  Di- 
vision and  chairman  of  the  General  Commis- 
sion on  Chaplains  and  Armed  Forces  Division 
Personnel.  He  was  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Christian  education  of  the  national 
Executive  Council,  and  served  as  a  trustee  of 
the  Episcopal  School  of  the  Caribbean. 

F.  Clyde  Reese,  Jr.,  A'46,  a  prominent  at- 
torney in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  for  over  thirty 
years;  on  October  14  in  Jacksonville.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Florida  and 
the  Stetson  Law  School.  He  was  a  native  and 
lifelong  resident  of  Jacksonville  and  a  mem- 
ber of  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church. 

Kenneth  B.  Scott,  C'51,  a  chief  examiner 
for  the  Tennessee  Insurance  and  Banking  De- 
partment; on  October  25  in  Nashville,  follow- 
ing a  long  illness.  While  at  Sewanee,  Mr.  Scott 
was  a  member  of  the  Sigma  Nu  fraternity. 
After  his  graduation,  he  served  in  the  Air 

The  Rt.  Rev.  William  A.  Dimmick,  T'55, 
assistant  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Alabama, 
former  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Northern 
Michigan,  former  dean  of  Seabury-Westerii 
Theological  Seminary,  and  an  active  partici- 
pant in  the  revision  of  the  Book  of '  C<u<imun 
Prayer,  serving  as  chairman  of  the  Prayer  Book 


Committee  of  the  House  of  Bishop's;  on  Octo- 
ber 19  in  Birmingham,  Alabama.  After  his 
graduation  from  the  School  of  Theology,  Bishop 
Dimmick  served  churches  in  Nashville  and 
Memphis  before  becoming  the  rector  of  Trinity 
Church  in  Southport,  Connecticut.  He  was 
elected  the  bishop  of  Northern  Michigan  in 
I975and  served  in  that  capacity  until  hi*  flec- 
tion as  dean  of  Seabury-Western  in  1982.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Standing  Liturgical 
Commission  of  the  Episcopal  Church  from  1973 
to  1982,  and  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  on  Texts  jof  the  new 
hymnal.  A  native  of  Kentucky,  he  saw  mili- 
tary service  during  World  War  II., 

John  F.  Battistlla,  A'63;  on  September  18, 
in  New  York,  New  York. 

The  Rev.  John  T.  Russell,  T'65,  rector  of 
St.  Mary's  in  Kinston,  North  Carolina;  on  Sep- 
tember 11.  He  received  his  undergraduate  de- 
gree' from  Oberlin  College  in  1949.  After 
seminary,  he  was  active  in  the  church  in  In- 
diana and  Florida  before  moving  to  North 
Carolina. 

Charles  J.  Orr,  Jr.,  C'79,  an  English 
teacher  at  Baylor  School  of  Chattanooga;  on 
November  6  when  struck  by  a  car  while  riding 
a  bicycle  in  Chattanooga.  Prior  to  this  au- 
tumn, he  had  taught  for  four  years  at  the 


working  toward  a  master's  degree  in  English 
at  Middlebury  College  in  Vermont.  A  cum 
laude  Sewanee  graduate,  he  was  a  member  of 
Phi  Delta  Theta. 

Allen  Ware  Rodes,  C*85,  of  MadK-nn,  New 
Jersey;  on  November  2  in  an  automobile  ac- 
cident He  was  a  member  of  the  varsity  miccct 
it..nii  « lu  It-  at  Sewanee  and  also  played  on  the 
junior  varsity  baseball 


Sewanee  in  Full  Color 


If  you  receive  the  Sewanee  News, 
you  likely  also  received  earlier  this 
fall  a  colorful  direct-mail  advertise- 
ment for  a  book  entitled  Sewanee, 
which  is  being  published  by  Har- 
mony House  Publishers  of  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

The  instigator  of  this  publishing 
effort  is  William  S.  Butt,  C'71,  a 
partner  of  Harmony  House  and 
president  of  a  Louisville  advertising 
agency.  He  was  impressed  with 
books  done  for  Harvard.  Dart- 
mouth, and  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, all  with  the  generous  use  of 
photographs,  and  he  knew  that  Se- 
wanee's  campus  would  be  equally 
impressive  between  the  covers  of  a 
book. 

His  partner  in  the  project  is  Wil- 
liam Strode,  twice  co-recipient  of 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  photogra- 
phy and  the  recipient  of  r 


other  national  photography  awards. 
In  addition  to  being  the  author  of 
one  book,  his  photographs  have  ap- 
peared in  many  other  books,  includ- 
ing the  Time-Life  series  and 
National  Geographic  books. 

Strode  and  Butt  worked  together 
in  1973  for  the  book  division  of  the 
Louisville  Courier  Journal  and 
Times.  Later  Butt  worked  for  a 
large  Louisville  advertising  agency 
and  then  formed  his  own  firm, 
Courier  Marketing  and  Advertising 
Agency.  His  company  specializes  in 
technical  writing  for  trade  and  in- 
dustrial firms. 

Harmony  House  is  a  new  and 
seemingly  more  exciting  venture. 
Earlier  this  year,  Butt  and  Strode 
published  a  photographic  book  fo- 
cusing on  the  Kentucky  Governor's 
Mansion  at  the  request  of  Phyllis 
George  Brown.  While  that  was  in 


process  more  than  a  year  ago,  they 
approached  Beeler  Brush,  Univer- 
sity alumni  director,  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  producing  a  book  about 
Sewanee.  That  conversation  was 
followed  by  more  than  a  dozen  visits 
to  the  campus  to  plan  and  gather 
photographs  and  other  material. 

Typed  copy  for  the  book  includes 
short  excerpts  from  the  work  of  An- 
drew Lytle,  Allen  Tate,  Peter  Tay- 
lor, William  Alexnder  Percy,  and 
Richard  Tillinghast.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
N.  Chitty,  University  associate  his- 
toriographer, prepared  text  for  the 
photographs  and  a  section  of 
history. 

The  initial  ninety-six  page  first 
edition  is  hardbound  and  contains 
sixty  color  photographs.  Before  nar- 
rowing down  the  selection  to  sixty 
photographs,  Strode  took  8,000  to 
10,000  images,  1,000  shots  in  one 


trip  alone. 

Butt  cautions  that  hardbound 
copies  after  the  initial  printing  may 
be  scarce,  which  is  why  early  orders 
were  important.  The  University 
will  use  the  book  in  various  ways, 
and  the  book  will  be  on  sale  at 
bookstores  in  Nashville  and  Chatta- 
nooga. A  second  printing  is  being 
considered  for  next  spring. 

Butt  and  Strode  are  now  taking 
aim  at  the  wider  market  of  college 
picture  books,  but  Butt  says  the 
greater  profits  lie  in  publishing 
books  about  larger  universities,  like 
those  with  several  thousand  stu- 
dents and  10,000  alumni  or  more. 

The  book  about  Sewanee  was 
largely  a  labor  of  love  and  friend- 
ship. We  all  knew  Sewanee  would 
make  a  great  book  in  full  color. 
Now  we  have  one. 


The  Supreme  Court  and  Football, 
Ice  Cream  and  Willie  Six 


by  Smith  Hempstone,  C'50 

The  news  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  voted  7-2  to  allow  individual 
colleges  and  universities  to  make 
separate  deals  with  the  networks  to 
get  their  games  televised  is  unlikely 
to  send  a  tremor  of  excitement 
through  the  athletic  community  at 
my  alma  mater,  the  University  of 
the  South,  Sewanee,  Tennessee. 

In  its  proud  127-year  history,  no 
Sewanee  football  team  has  appeared 
on  television,  and  none  is  likely  to. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Sewanee, 
a  coeducational  liberal  arts  school 
owned  by  the  Episcopal  Church,  is 
not  rich  in  pigskin  lore.  It  means 
simply  that  the  folks  who  run 
schools  with  an  enrollment  of  1,000 
tend  not  to  confuse  games  (which 
are  all  very  well  in  their  place)  with 
education. 

Sewanee  gives  no  scholarships  or 
any  other  form  of  financial  aid  to 
athletes.  The  closest  anybody  came 
to  breaking  this  rule  was  back  in 
1949,  when  Coach  "Buckwheat" 
White  lured  "Speedy"  Flowers,  the 
scion  of  a  famous  Tennessee  football 
clan,  up  to  the  Mountain  for  a  look- 
see.  (Yes,  Sewanee  is  on  a  moun- 
taintop  in  Tennessee,  not  on  the 
banks  of  a  Florida  river.  That's 
spelled  Suwannee.) 

After  he'd  shown  him  around, 
Coach  White  bought  the  lusted- 
after  lineman  a  double-dip  ice 
cream  cone.  "Speedy"  ended  up  at 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  having 
succumbed  to  the  fleshpots  of 
Knoxville. 

Sewanee,  while  it  has  produced 
some  fine  athletes — Kyle  Rote,  Jr., 
is  one — breeds  far  more  Rhodes 
Scholars  and  bishops  than  profes- 


sional wide  receivers.  This  year's 
big  Homecoming  game,  for  instance, 
is  against  Rose-Hulman  Tech  of 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.  You  get  my  drift. 


Iti 


■tole 


Greek  or  Hebrew  at  Sewanee  than 
the  Split  T,  which  brings  to  mind 
the  linguistic  discussion  back  in  the 
1960s  between  Vice-Chancellor  Ed- 
ward McCrady  and  Athletic  Direc- 
tor Walter  Bryant. 


Just  the  previous  year,  Coach 
Bryant  had  been  to  Washington  for 
the  annual  convention  of  athletic  di- 
rectors. Never  at  his  best  in  early 
morning,  he  had  been  awakened 
from  the  sleep  of  the  just  at  the 
Washington  Hilton  by  a  call  from 
the  White  House  inviting  him  to 
dinner. 

"I  accepted,  thinking  that  was 
right  neighborly  of  them,  since  I 


Dr.  McCrady,  an  accomplished 
classical  scholar  and  nuclear  physi- 
cist, had  strolled  over  to  the  gym- to 
pick  up  his  free  football  tickets — 
there  was  no  point  in  trying  to  sell 
them — for  the  coming  season.  He 
asked  Coach  Bryant  who  the  open- 
ing day  opponent  was. 

"Principia,"  answered  Coach 
Bryant,  pronouncing  the  second  syl- 
lable like  what  you  do  to  Jack  Dan- 
iels, which  is  produced  not  thirty 
miles  from  Sewanee. 

"The  Latin  word  is  pronounced 
Prin— CHIP— ia,  Walter,"  corrected 
Dr.  McCrady. 

"That  may  be  so,  Vice-Chancel- 
lor," replied  Coach  Bryant,  "but 
we're  only  playing  them  in  football, 
not  Latin." 


7T*lWl-TAr>,' 


was  away  from  home  and  all,"  re- 
calls Coach  Bryant.  Then  a  thought 
occurred  to  him  and  he  called  the 
White  House  back. 

"I  think  you  may  have  made  a 
mistake,  ma'am,"  he  said  to  the 
switchboard  operator.  "I'm  Coach 
Walter  Bryant;  I  have  a  feeling  it 
may  be  Coach  Bear  Bryant  you 
folks  are  after."  And  it  was. 

Back  in  Coach  Bryant's  day  (and 
mine),  there  may  have  been  more 
dogs  than  people  at  the  games,  but 
the  people  who  came  took  football 
seriously.  We  had  a  black  trainer, 
for  instance,  nicknamed  Willie  Six, 
who  repaired  our  battered  bodies 
after  we'd  been  savaged  by  such 
giants  as  Millsaps  or  Hampden- 
Sydnev. 


Willie  Six,  who  lies  buried  now 
among  scholars  and  archdeacons  in 
Sewanee's  quiet  cemetery,  earned 
this  sobriquet  because,  in  thirty 
seasons,  he  had  never  seen  a  touch- 
down scored  against  Sewanee.  He 
had  accomplished  this  simply  by 
turning  his  back  on  the  playing 
field  any  time  our  opponent  got 
within  our  20-yard  line. 

Sewanee  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
basked  in  its  glory  years  in  football. 
Back  in  1899,  when  Sewanee  was 
still  a  member  of  the  powerful 
Southeastern  Conference,  we  were 
national  champions. 

In  that  golden  season,  Sewanee 
was  undefeated  in  twelve  games, 
running  up  322  points  to  a  cumula- 
tive total  of  ten  (all  scored  by  Au- 
burn) for  its  opponents.  Among  the 
vanquished  were  numbered  such 
powerhouses  as  Georgia  (12-0), 
Georgia  Tech  (32-0),  and  Tennessee 
(46-0).         * 

In  one  unbelievable  six-day  pe- 
riod, Nov.  9-14,  the  Purple  Tigers 
humbled  five  proud  foes:  Texas  (12- 
0),  Texas  A&M  (10-0),  Tulane  (23-0), 
LSU  (34-0),  and  Ole  Miss  (12-0). 

Then,  on  the  seventh  day,  being 
Episcopalians  and  gentlemen,  they 
rested. 

Come  to  think  of  it,  I  may  drop 
down  to  Sewanee  for  Homecoming. 
Providing  the  fog  doesn't  settle  too 
early  on  the  Mountain,  Rose-Hul- 
man could  give  us  an  exciting  game. 

Smith  Hempstone  is  a  1950  gradu- 
ate of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. He  is  executive  editor  of  the 
Washington  Times.  This  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch on  July  6, 1984,  and  the 
author  has  the  copyright. 


A  somewhat  plain-looking  little 
book  appeared  in  the  stack  of  mail 
this  fall,  its  flimsy  cover  belying  the 
wealth  of  clever  and  compelling 
anecdotes  that  were  scattered 
through  its  pages. 

The  book  is  by  Lewis  C.  Burwell, 
Jr.,  C'28,  whose  life  deserves  its  own 
book  (biography  or  autobiography). 
In  The  Climb  Is  Fun,  Col.  Burwell 
provides  a  collection  of  "mini-lec- 
tures" that  he  prepared  specifically 
for  use  at  career  workshops  for  col- 
lege students. 

He  has  already  led  one  such  work- 
shop at  Clemson  University  and  is 
scheduled  to  conduct  another  in 
January  at  Furman. 

Because  of  both  the  value  of  this 
book  as  a  career  tool  (for  the  under- 
graduate and  post-graduate  alike) 
and  the  interesting  life  of  Col.  Bur- 
well, we  have  reprinted  below  the 
book's  introduction  by  Charles  E. 
Thomas,  C'27,  and  two  Burwell  en- 
tries from  the  book. 

Introduction 


by  Charles  E.  Thomas,  C'27 

Colonel  Lewis  Carter  Burwell,  Jr., 
has  successfully  evolved  three  dis- 
tinct careers  in  one  crowded  and 
full  lifetime.  These  differing,  yet 
not  completely  disparate,  pursuits 
have  been  accomplished  through 
planning  and  work,  plus  imagina- 
tive and  sometimes  bold  efforts  and 
methods. 

Born  in  Charlotte,  North  Caro- 
lina, he  was  graduated  with  honors 
(cum  laude)  from  the  University  of 
the  South  at  Sewanee.  Already  am- 
bitious to  reach  the  sky,  he  enlisted 
as  a  flying  cadet  in  the  United 
States  Air  Corps  Flying  School  at 
San  Antonio. 

After  learning  the  fundamentals 
as  an  air  cadet,  he  returned  to 
Charlotte  and  began  a  bold  innova- 
tive new  business  in  financial  plan- 
ning, organizing  Plans,  Inc.,  with 
offices  eventually  in  Charlotte, 
Houston,  New  York,  Washington, 
and  Miami.  Flying  his  own  plane, 
he  was  a  pioneer  in  a  diversified 
business  operation  of  considerable 
magnitude.  Through  the  years  and 
other  interests,  he  remains  Presi- 
dent of  Plans,  Inc.  Early  in  this 
"first  career,"  he  found  time  to  earn 
a  CLU  (Certified  Life  Underwriter) 
degree  from  Wharton  School  at  the 
University  of  Pennsysvania. 

Shortly  after  this  time,  he  and  his 
brother,  "Teddy"  Burwell,  won  the 
North  Carolina  tennis  doubles 
championship.  "Teddy"  (Clayton  L. 
Burwell),  also  a  Sewanee  graduate, 
received  two  degrees  at  Merton  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  as  a  Rhodes  scholar 
and  another  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  Law  School. 

With  the  coming  of  World  War  II, 
"Squeak,"  as  the  future  Air  Force 
colonel  was  popularly  known,  re- 
ceived a  commission  as  captain. 
During  four  years  active  duty,  in- 
cluding a  combat  tour  in  CBI 
(China,  Burma-India)  as  squadron 
commander,  he  flew  308  combat 
missions  and  won  most  of  the  avail- 
able decorations.  Among  these  were 
air  medals  (3),  Bronze  Star  with  V, 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross  (3), 


One  Life,  Many  Roads 


Chinese  Grand  Star  of  Honor,  Y'un 
Hui  Medal  with  special  collar  rib- 
bon, and  a  Presidential  Unit  Cita- 
tion. He  returned  to  inactive  duty 
as  a  lieutenant  colonel  with  impor- 
tant Reserve  assignments.  He 
served  as  chief  of  plans  and  pro- 
grams, Directorate  of  Transporta- 
tion of  the  Air  Force  headquarters 
in  Washington;  deputy  commander 
1607  Wing  (H)  MATS,  Dover,  Dela- 
ware; deputy  commander  Sixty-sec- 
ond Air  Division,  ADC,  Dobbins 
AFB,  Georgia;  and  deputy  com- 
mander WRAMA,  Air  Force  Logis- 
tics Command,  Robins  AFB, 
Georgia. 

He  was  made  an  honorary  pilot  of 
the  Chinese  Air  Force  and  awarded 
the  China  War  Memorial  Medal  be- 
fore he  retired  as  a  colonel,  USAF 
and  command  pilot,  having  a  total 
of  approximately  20,000  flying 
hours. 

With  a  second  career  successfully 
carried  through,  after  the  War  Colo- 
nel Burwell  organized  Resort  Air- 
lines, which  pioneered  in 
"Sky cruises" — all  expense  "package 
tours."  From  president  of  Resort,  he 
moved  to  vice  president  and  assist- 
ant to  the  president  of  the  Flying 
Tiger  line.  Next,  he  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Overseas  Na- 
tional Airways.  With  his  older  sons 
completing  military  duty  in  1972, 
he  organized  and  became  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Pinehurst  Airlines. 

As  a  director  of  twenty-four  cor- 
porations in  the  United  States,  Eng- 
land, Canada,  and  the  Bahamas,  he 
also  was  a  director  of  Transporta- 
tion Consultants,  Inc.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Colonel  Burwell  is  listed  in  Who's 
Who  in  America,  Who's  Who  in  the 
World,  Men  of  Achievement,  Cam- 
bridge, England,  Royal  Blue  Book 
(Leaders  of  the  English  Speaking 


World),  London,  England.  A  mem- 
ber of  Sigma  Nu  fraternity  and  an 
Episcopalian,  he  is  a  member  of 
various  social,  professional,  and 
service  clubs. 

He  is  the  author  of  Scrapbook  and 
of  numerous  transportation  and  air 
studies  for  Pakistan,  1963;  Alaska, 
1964;  Central  America,  1965;  Saudi 
Arabia,  1967;  and  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport,  1970;  as  well  as  for 
the  State  Department,  United 
States  Senate,  and  other  govern- 
ment agencies. 

He  has  lectured  and  exhibited  at 
American  University  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  at  the  fourteenth  Air 
Force  (Flying  Tiger)  Museum  at 
Dobbins  AFB,  Georgia;  at  the  Army 
Transportation  Corps  at  Fort  Eus- 
tis,  Virginia;  and  at  the  British  War 
Museum  in  London. 

With  three  careers  successfully 
accomplished,  he  is  far  from  retired. 
His  services,  experiences,  and 
knowledge  are  still  in  demand  as 
consultant,  advisor,  director,  writer, 
and  lecturer.  He  has  served  his 
alma  mater,  The  University  of  the 
South,  as  a  trustee,  where  he,  his 
brother,  and  his  sister  have  memo- 
rialized their  mother  and  father 
(the  latter,  also  a  former  trustee  of 
the  University)  in  the  development 
and  endowment  of  the  Burwell  Gar- 
dens beside  All  Saints'  Chapel  at 
the  base  of  Shapard  Tower  on  the 
mountaintop  campus  at  Sewanee, 
Tennessee. 

As  a  businessman  in  financial 
management  and  planning,  as  a 
distinguished  and  much  decorated 
combat  war  pilot,  and  as  a  presi- 
dent, director,  and  advisor  in  a  wide 
field  of  aviation  development  and 
transportation,  Lewis  Burwell  has 
telescoped  a  wide  range  of  planning 
and  work  into  three  highly  success- 
ful careers.  His  success  shows  the 
results  of  The  Climb  is  Fun. 


Students  and  faculty  members  combine  efforts  in  this  fall's  Purple  Mas- 
que production  o/"Marat/Sade.  (Photo:  Lyn  Hutchinson) 


Too  Many  Crossroads 

by  Lewis  C.  Burwell,  C28 

In  my  long  life,  I  have  known  many 
who  appeared  to  have  gone  down 
too  many  crossroads  and  lit  too 
many  fires.  I  may  be  one  of  them. 
After  college  I  enlisted  as  a  flying 
cadet  in  the  Army  Flight  School  at 
San  Antonio,  Texas.  This  was  1929. 
Shortly  thereafter,  I  was  ignomi- 
niously  washed  out  by  the  chief 
flight  instructor,  who  said,  "You 
lack  the  inherent  skills  to  become 
an  Army  pilot."  Fifteen  years  later, 
I  flew  this  man  and  his  staff  from  a 
muddy  little  Chinese  field  named 
Peishei  to  his  Kunming  headquar- 
ters. The  weather  was  very  rough 
and  the  mountains  very  high.  It 
was  an  on-edge  flight.  I  compli- 
mented him  and  thanked  him  for 
his  help  as  co-pilot.  His  name  was 
General  Claire  Lee  Chennault.  We 
became  great  friends.  I  was  one  of 
his  devoted  squadron  commanders 
for  a  year. 

Jobs  were  pretty  scarce  when  I  re- 
turned to  Charlotte,  North  Caro- 
lina, in  1930,  after  my  short  Army 
tour.  The  stock  market  had  crashed 
spectacularly  the  preceding  October 
and  the  banks  were  beginning  to 
close.  I  took  the  path  of  least  resist- 
ance and  went  into  the  life  insur- 
ance business.  Times  were  tough, 
but  I  stuck  it  out.  A  quarter  at  the 
grocery  store  would  buy  two  eggs,  a 
quart  of  milk,  and  a  loaf  of  bread.  In 
1934, 1  earned  the  CLU  degree  from 
the  Wharton  School  at  Penn  by  cor- 
respondence, going  to  the  campus 
for  exams.  In  1941,  my  last  year  be- 
fore going  into  service,  I  led  all 
other  life  insurance  salesmen  in  the 
United  States.  In  1937, 1  built  a 
four-bedroom,  four-bath  house  in  a 
prime  residential  district  for 
$11,750.  I  was  informed  recently 
that  this  house  sold  for  $1 15,000. 


Handling  the  Job 

Don't  be  a  loner.  Make  other  peo- 
ple's problems  your  own.  Do  your 
job  or  mission  in  the  context  of  the 
big  picture,  your  long-range  goals 
and  those  of  the  company.  Respond 
to  all  queries:  "yes,"  "no,"  or  "work- 
ing on  it,"  and  in  timely  fashion. 
Don't  let  an  assignment  gather 
dust.  Respond  instantly. 

Business  communications  is  an 
intricate  art.  You  must  master  this 
at  an  early  stage.  Write  it  down, 
use  one-line  memos,  not  oral  mes- 
sages. Odds  are  your  responsibili- 
ties will  be  in  some  phase  of 
operations.  Remember  the  story  of 
the  monkey  who  was  the  oracle  of 
the  jungle.  One  day  a  centipede 
came  to  him  and  said,  "Mr.  Monkey, 
I  have  gout  and  I  hurt  in  a  hundred 
places.  What  should  I  do?"  "Turn 
yourself  into  a  quadruped  and  you 
won't  hurt  but  in  four  places,"  was 
the  answer.  "But,  Mr  Monkey,  how 
do  I  do  that?"  "That's  an  operations 
problem;  I  only  set  policy,"  said  the 
monkey.  Stick  to  your  operations 
and  confine  your  policy  impulses  to 
the  company  suggestion  box  until 

Continued  on  next  page 


by  Ward  Ritchie,  C28 

It  was  well  over  fifty  years  ago 
when  I  first  became  aware  of  the 
University  of  the  South.  I  was  an 
undergraduate  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity and  a  habitue  of  their  library. 
Even  then  I  loved  books.  Each  day, 
as  new  publications  arrived,  they 
were  thrown  on  a  table  in  the  cen- 
tral foyer  of  the  library.  I  usually 
dropped  by  to  check  anything  that 
might  interest  me.  It  was  there  that 
I  came  across  a  copy  of  the  Sewanee 
Review.  In  that  issue  there  was  a 
story  about  the  University  which 
interested  me. 

I  had  been  born  in  California  and 
raised  there.  What  I  read  in  the  Re- 
view whetted  an  interest  to  explore 
new  pastures,  new  people,  and, 
quite  possibly,  new  cultures.  I 
learned  that  Sewanee  was  one  of 
the  few  universities  at  that  time  on 
a  quarter  system,  as  was  Stanford, 
and  when  spring  vacation  came  in 
1927  I  boldly  decided  to  adventure 
out.  In  my  little  blue  Chrysler 
roadster  I  started  across  the  coun- 
try, through  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
and  the  dreary  stretches  of  West 
Texas.  When  I  arrived  at  Texar- 
kana  I  was  told  that  the  Mississippi 
River  was  in  flood  and  that  it  would 
probably  be  impossible  to  reach 
Tennessee.  At  that  stage  I  was  not 
to  be  thwarted,  and  most  of  the 
night  I  slushed  through  roads  hub- 
deep  in  water,  guided  only  by  mark- 
ers on  either  side  of  the  road.  For 
four  hours  I  never  saw  another  car 
until  I  finally  arrived  at  the  bridge 
across  the  river  into  Memphis.  I 
was  the  last  one  to  make  that  trip 
for  weeks. 

The  next  morning  I  checked  with 
the  Automobile  Club,  only  to  find 
that  the  road  to  Nashville  was  im- 
passable. They  charted  a  route  for 
me  south  through  Mississippi  and 
Alabama  and  back  into  a  town 
called,  as  I  recall,  Fayetteville. 
From  there  it  was  an  easy  trip  up  to 
Nashville  and  then  down  the  Dixie 
Highway  to  Sewanee.  I  arrived 
about  dinner  time  and  found  the 
Tuckaway  inn,  which  then  offered 
both  room  and  board.  It  was  a  bless- 
ing to  have  finally  arrived  at  my 
destination,  and  I  was  relaxing  with 

>  of  Miss  Johnny  Tucker's  fine 
dinners  when  a  couple  of  lads  from 

eighbori ng  table  came  over  to 
chat.  I  mentioned  that  I  was  from 
California  and  had  planned  to  en- 
roll that  semester  in  the  University. 
They  said  they  were  Kappa  Sigmas 
and  would  be  pleased  if  I  would 
visit  their  house.  They  were  Francis 
Thigpen  and  Bill  Jordan.  I  had  to 
explain  that  I  was  already  a  mem- 


An  Initiation  to  Sewanee 
in  Knickerbocker's  Day 


ber  of  Phi  Gamma  Delta.  Gra- 
ciously, they  then  introduced  me  to 
Henry  Sanford,  a  member  of  Phi 
Gamma  Delta,  who  was  eating  at  a 
nearby  table. 

The  next  day  I  was  registered, 
writing  my  name  in  humble  awe  in 
that  folio  volume  in  which  3,960 
former  matriculants  had  preceded 
me  in  writing  theirs.  I  felt  that  I 
was  joining  a  tradition.  This  was 
the  Epiphany  Term  of  1927. 1  was 
assigned  a  room  in  the  Sewanee  Inn 
across  from  Tuckaway.  It  has  since 
been  transformed  into  Elliott  Hall, 
but  it  was  then  used  as  a  dormitory 
during  the  school  terms  and  as  an 
inn  during  the  summer  tourist 
months.  Across  the  highway  was 
the  Phi  Gam  house,  where  I  found 
many  immediate  friends  such  as 


Paul  Tate,  Alex  Spencer,  and 
"Sleepy"  Neal. 

My  initiation  into  the  use  and 
abuse  of  white  corn  whiskey  was 
disastrous.  It  was  during  prohibi- 
tion, and  while  we  had  an  occa- 
sional drink  while  I  was  at 
Stanford,  especially  at  the  "Big 
Game"  with  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, I  was  not  used  to  Tennessee 
customs.  My  roommate  in  the  Inn 
was  a  personable  and  articulate 
freshman  from  Florida  by  the  name 
of  Kay  Porter.  He  early  introduced 
me  to  our  closest  neighbors.  Each 
seemed  to  have  a  cache  of  corn  liq- 
uor in  his  room,  some  of  the  more 
sophisticated  even  had  a  small  oak 
cask  in  which  they  aged  it  for  a  few 
weeks.  Merle  Uhlig,  tall  and  hand- 
some, with  perhaps  a  strain  of  pure 


Indian  blood  in  his  veins,  was  my 
first  host.  A  small  group  of  fellows 
gathered  in  his  room:  Frank  Brun- 
ner,  Harry  Cain,  Barry  Moeser,  Na- 
than Crawford,  together  with 
Porter  and  myself.  I  thought  of  my- 
self as  sophisticated  enough  to  take 
care  of  myself  in  any  college  com- 
pany, but  I  found  out  differently.  I 
didn't  know  Sewanee  men.  Uhlig 
poured  some  white  medication  into 
one  of  the  thick  glass  tumblers  we 
had  in  our  rooms.  It  was  about  half 
full,  and  he  drank  it  down  in  one 
gulp.  Others  followed.  When  my 
turn  came,  I  repeated,  except  that 
when  I  started  to  drink  my  throat 
contracted.  I  couldn't  breathe,  and 
the  whole  great  gulp  exploded  over 
the  other  occupants  of  the  room. 
What  a  waste! 

My  first,  and  still  lasting,  impres- 
sion of  Sewanee  was  of  age  and  tra- 
dition. The  matriculation  book  in 
which  I  had  written  my  name,  age, 
weight,  and  height  first  impressed 
me.  The  buildings  had  the  age-old 
appearance  of  Oxford  in  America, 
and  the  trees  had  been  there  for- 
ever, and  the  ivy-covered  walls  of 
the  halls.  But  perhaps  what  most 
impressed  me  was  when  I  first 
climbed  the  stairs  in  Walsh  Hall 
and  saw  how  they  had  been  worn 
with  deep  grooves  by  generations  of 
students.  As  I  climbed  those  stairs, 
I  became  part  of  history  and  stu- 
dents past.  I  was  proud  to  add  my 
wear  to  theirs  and  was  disappointed 
when  I  returned  for  my  fiftieth  re- 
union to  find  this  memory  had  been 
replaced  by  a  polished  new  stair- 
way. Another  shattered  memory  on 
returning  was  of  the  library,  a 
beautiful,  warm  haven  where  I 
sought  solace  almost  every  day 
among  the  open  stacks  and  the 
pleasure  of  relaxing  and  reading  in 
such  comfort  under  the  scrutinizing 
gazes  of  the  red-robed  Bishops, 
whose  pictures  hung  from  the  walls. 
The  new  library  is  beautiful  and 
functional,  but  it  can  never  make 
me  feel  to  be  the  medieval  scholar  I 
felt  I  was  in  those  old  surroundings. 
Marian  Wright  helped.  She  was  as- 
sistant librarian  and  one  of  the 
early  coeds  in  the  summer  sessions. 
Her  family  lived  close  by  and  her 
brother,  James,  was  a  fraternity 
brother.  I  remember  many  happy 
times  at  their  place  and  especially 
their  pretty  younger  sister,  Jean 
(Mrs.  James  Brettmann),  with 
whom  I  would  often  go  down  to  visit 
in  Winchester  at  the  stately  old 
home  of  another  fraternity  brother, 
Chester  Chattin.  Those  were  de- 
lightful and  nostalgic  days. 

Continued  on  nexl  page 


V— Jilt/     J-JJ-ty  Continued 

you  get  into  the  monkey's  job. 

But  don't  get  lost  in  detail  and 
don't  be  an  efficiency  nut.  Avoid  the 
temptation  to  pick  fly  specks  out  of 
pepper.  Think  Big  and  remember 
the  story  of  the  little  eight-year-old 
boy  who  was  the  protege  of  his 
banker  father.  When  the  father 
came  home  one  day  there  was  a 


sign  in  the  yard:  "Dog  for  Sale — 
$$50,000."  The  next  afternoon,  the 
sign  was  gone.  "Did  you  sell  your 
dog?"  asked  the  father.  "Yes,  sir," 
was  the  answer.  'Tell  me,  Son,  did 
you  get  your  price?"  "Sure,"  was  the 
answer,  "I  traded  him  for  two 
$25,000  cats." 

Volunteer  your  views  to  manage- 
ment, respectfully,  but  often.  Put 
them  on  paper.  Spoken  words  have 
no  shelf  life.  Your  idea's  time  may 


come  later.  Keep  it  alive  this  way. 
Write  clearly  and  concisely;  remem- 
ber words  are  only  tools.  Use  them 
sparingly.  Many  good  ideas  suffo- 
cate in  the  verbiage.  Like  the  para- 
bles in  Bible,  analogies  are 
powerful;  the  more  homely,  the 
more  powerful.  In  my  early  days  in 
Charlotte,  I  tried  to  sell  a  wholesale 
harness  company  to  Springs  Mills. 
Elliott  Springs  told  me  I  should 
merge  it  with  the  Grand  Army  of 


the  Republic,  "talk  to  Ulysses  Grant 
about  it."  I  got  the  point  fast. 
Again,  keep  score.  You  are  building 
a  record.  Keep  it  fully  and  accu- 
rately. Record  each  yesterday  and 
plan  each  tomorrow.  Your  critical 
path  chart  will  show  you  at  least 
where  you  should  be,  even  though 
lost  for  the  moment.  In  flying,  we 
call  this  dead  reckoning.  Literally, 
you  must  take  these  navigational 
fixes  everyday  of  your  life. 


An  Initiation  c 


My  selection  of  professors  during 
my  brief  stay  at  Sewanee  was  for- 
tunate. I  best  remember  a  seminar 
with  Eugene  Kayden.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly the  most  stimulating 
class  I  ever  had,  and  I  attended 
many  colleges:  Stanford,  Occiden- 
tal, CalTech,  and  USC.  There  were 
only  five  or  six  of  us  in  the  class, 
and  we  met  in  Kayden's  book-lined 
office,  relaxing  in  easy  chairs  as  he 
talked  and  we  talked  in  almost  So- 
cratic  communion.  I  wish  I  could  re- 
member who  the  others  were.  They 
were  brilliant. 

William  Knickerbocker  was  an- 
other professor  I  enjoyed  through  a 
course  in  Victorian  poetry:  Brown- 
ing and  Tennyson.  He  was  also  the 
editor  of  the  Sewanee  Review,  and 
some  years  later  he  excerpted  a  bit 
from  an  article  I  had  written  to  put 
on  the  back  cover  of  his  magazine: 
"Sewanee  was,  perhaps,  nearer  to 
what  I  had  always  dreamed  a  col- 
lege to  be  than  any  of  our  modern 
and  western  universities.  I  had  dis- 
covered it  through  the  Sewanee  Re- 
view and  I  found  it  to  be  all  that  I 
could  have  hoped  for.  Years  later 
when  I  saw  Oxford  I  realized  what 
had  been  its  model." 

Up  until  then  I  had  been  swept 
along  on  the  stream  of  the  middle 
twenties  and  had  taken,  in  the 
main,  such  courses  as  would  even- 
tually lead  me  to  law  school.  The 
musty  sandstone  library  at  Sewa- 
nee, crowded  with  portraits  and  rel- 
ics and  old  books,  with  its  Gothic 
windows,  its  ivy,  and  its  meadow- 
green  lawn;  and  the  nights  when  I'd 
sit  with  one  or  two  or  three  others 
under  the  elms  on  the  edge  of  the 
Dixie  Highway,  talking  of  George 
Moore,  Rossetti,  and  Paul  Cezanne, 
made  me  impatient  with  the  future 
I  was  planning. 

I  occasionally  played  a  little 
bridge  with  "Fuzzy"  Ware  and  took 
a  course  from  that  wonderful  man, 
Major  Henry  Gass.  Merle  Uhlig  and 
I  collaborated  on  writing  a  play 
which  exempted  us  from  attending 
class  regularly.  This  left  me  more 
time  to  spend  in  my  favorite  spot, 
the  library. 

I  have  always  preferred  late- 
night  hours  to  the  early-morning 
ones.  The  required  early  chapel  of 
those  days  was  particularly  painful. 
Fortunately  for  me  Barry  Moeser 
was  a  proctor  who  took  roll,  and  I 
bargained  with  him  to  pick  up  his 
mail  in  town  each  day  if  he  would 
mark  me  present  for  chapel.  Thus  I 
got  an  extra  hour  of  sleep  in  the 
morning.  Religion  was  a  required 
course,  and  while  I  disliked  chapel, 
because  of  the  hour,  I  really  enjoyed 
my  course  in  religion.  I  wish  I  could 
remember  the  name  of  one  of  the 
most  tolerant  of  professors  who 
gave  this  course.  It  was  a  large 
class  by  Sewanee  standards,  some 
thirty  students.  When  roll  was  to  be 
called,  our  professor  would  bury  his 
head  as  he  read  off  the  names 


slowly.  Each  would  answer  "pres- 
ent," and  most  would  then  quietly 
tiptoe  out  the  door  leaving  only  a 
half  dozen  of  us  to  listen  to  the  lec- 
ture. Most  thought  they  had  outwit- 
ted this  kind  professor,  but  I 
realized  that  he  was  interested  only 
in  those  who  cared  for  his  course, 
i  of  good 


I  also  remember  with  affection 
John  Whittaker,  who  became  a 
close,  friefid,  "Many  a  night  we  would 
while  away  some  time  talking 
about  books.  He  was  editor  of  The 
Mountain  Goat,  and  while  I  was  not 
much  of  a  cartoonist,  I  was  the  only 
one  on  campus  at  that  time  and  so 
waB  pressed  into  service  for  him.  I 
later  heard  that  on  being  rejected 
for  service  in  World  War  II,  he  had 
his  back  broken  and  repaired  so 
that  he  would  be  accepted.  He  died 
in  1946  as  a  Colonel. 

While  I  spent  only  a  short  time  at 
Sewanee,  my  recollections  after 
more  than  fifty  years  are  still  viv- 
idly clear.  Those  who  lived  in  the 
Inn  ate  in  the  dining  room  there. 
The  training  table  was  also  there, 
and  as  a  potential  track  man  I  was 
allowed  to  eat  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  squad  and  to  compete 
against  the  then  great  rival  of  Se- 
wanee— Vanderbilt.  But  the  most 
memorable  track  meet  I  remember 
took  place  well  after  midnight  dur- 
ing the  Spring  Week  festivities. 
With  a  hundred  girls  on  campus 
and  almost  continuous  events  at  the 
Commons  or  the  fraternity  houses, 
a  track  meet  seems  incredible  to 
contemplate.  However,  when  the 
dance  was  over,  everyone,  or  almost 
everyone,  filed  up  to  the  track,  and 
in  tuxedos  and  pumps  races  were 
run,  and  jumps  were  jumped,  and 
hurdles  skimmed,  and  shots  were 
put.  There  was  no  scorekeeper,  how- 
ever, so  there  remains  no  record  of 
the  results.  Then  off  to  a  late  date 
or  to  bed  before  the  Phi  Gam  break- 
fast the  next  morning  and  later  fes- 
tivities at  the  other  fraternity 
houses. 

Such  is  Memory! 


1984  Memorial  Awards 


The  Thomas  O'Conner  Scholarship, 
recognizing  the  student  with  the 
"highest  scholastic  attainment  for 
three  years,"  has  been  awarded  to 
Roger  Sisson,  C'85,  of  Delano, 
Tennessee. 

He  was  among  ten  students  in  the 
College  who  received  academic 
awards  during  the  University's 
Founders'  Day  Convocation  October 
8. 

The  other  honorees  and  their 
awards  are  Robert  Glenn,  C'86,  of 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  the  Susan 
Beatty  Memorial  Prize;  Gretchen 
Rehberg,  C'86,  of  Pullman,  Wash- 
ington, the  Class  of  1935  Prize  for 
Improvement  in  Organic  Chemis- 
try; Arnold  Frishman,  C'85,  of  Me- 
ridian, Mississippi,  the  Arthur  B. 
Dugan  Memorial  Prize  for  the  Out- 
standing Junior  Major  in  Political 
Science;  Robert  Jefferson,  C'85,  of 


Thomasville,  Georgia,  the  Hand- 
book Award  (to  the  student  making 
the  highest  score  in  general  chemis- 
try); Halsey  Cook,  C'86,  of  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  the  Atlee  Heber 
Hoff  Memorial  Scholarship  for  At- 
tainment in  Economics;  Scott 
Miller,  C'85,  of  Dunwoody,  Georgia, 
the  Atlee  Henkel  Hoff  Memorial 
Scholarship  for  Attainment  in  Eco- 
nomics; Charles  Elmore,  C'85,  of 
Emory,  Virginia,  the  Charles  Pol- 
lard Marks  Scholarship  for  Out- 
standing Junior  Gownsmen;  Joanne 
Raulerson,  C'85,  of  Bartow,  Florida, 
the  Eugene  B.  Mechling,  Jr.,  Schol- 
arship for  Outstanding  Junior 
Woman  Member  of  the  Order  of 
Gownsmen;  and  Sandra  Gregg, 
C'86,  of  Cohutta,  Georgia,  the  Judy 
Running  Memorial  Prize  for  the 
Outstanding  Music  Student. 
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